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THE    SPITFIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


'^  It  cannot  be,  Herbert,  it  cannot  be.  I 
can  neither  relinquish  my  rights  nor  my  hopes. 
Yon  know  how  I  have  been  wronged;  you 
know  how  bitterly,  how  cruelly  I  have  been 
used.  My  brother — ^and  still  he  is  my  brother 
— ^has  cheated  me  of  my  birthright ;  and,  not 
contented  with  crushing  me  by  poyerty,  has 
imbued  the  father  of  the  girl — the  only  girl  I 
erer  loved — ^with  such  hatred  against  me,  that 
I  am  considered  as  a  dependent  where  1  ought 
to  be  in  affluence — ^an  intruder  where  I  might 
have  been  a  son.'' 

VOL.   I.  B 
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''  I  wish  I  could  assist  you,  master  Albert ; 
but  you  know  that  I  am  dependent  upon  your 
brother ;  from  the  day  of  his  birth  have  I  been 
under  his  roof,  and  although  I  ]aiow  your 
wrongs  and  feel  for  you,  yet  I  cannot  league 
myself  against  the  man  who  has  used  me  well 
during  my  manhood,  who  has  sheltered  and 
pensioned  me  during  my  old  age. 

**  But,  Herbert,  you  say  that  on  the  night 
when  my  father  died,  Rawlinson,  the  attorney, 
and  my  brother,  after  the  sad  event  had  taken 
place,  never  retired  to  rest,  but  having  de- 
sired a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  an  obscure  room, 
they  continued  a  low  whispering  conversation, 
and  were  only  moved  from  the  spot  by  your 
rushing  to  the  door,  and  exclaiming  that  the 
chimney  was  on  fire.'' 

^'  It  is  all  true.  Sir,"  replied  the  old  servant. 
"  On  that  night  when  your  father  was  stretched 
upon  his  death-bed,  I  was  his  principal  atten- 
dant. He  had  long  been  drawing  gradually  to 
his  last  moment^  and  to  that  last  he  retained 
his  intellect.  I  remember,  as  the  lamp  of  life 
grew    dimmer  and   dimmer,  that  be    became 
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more  anxious  to  speak  aboat  yon ;  your  name 
was  constantly  upon  his  lips,  and  as  the  Toice 
g;rew  fidnter  and  fidnter,  the  old  man  puUed 
your  brother  towards  him ;  and  I,  for  I  could 
not  be  an  idle  spectator  to  such  a  scene,  over- 
heard these  words — and  I  would  swear  to 
them,  aye  even  if  the  axe  were  ready  to  aever 
my  head  firom  my  body,  or  the  dagger  of  the 
murderer  at  my  heart—'  Ronald,'  he  said, 
'  obey  my  last  injunctions — deal  honestly,  ho- 
nourably by  your  brother.  His  independence 
will  not  impoverish  you,  and  he  is  a  good  son 
and  an  affectionate  brother/  '' 

^  I  was  not  so  far,  Herbert,  but  that  I  could 
have  been  summoned  in  time  to  catch  his  last 
blessing.  I  had  been  removed  from  Raven 
Castle  only  a  month  previously  to  his  death ; 
and  although,  the  moment  the  messenger  ar- 
rived, I  started  in  great  haste,  and  there  was 
no  delay,  yet  I  did  not  arrive  until  the  evening 
after  my  poor  father's  death.  Coldly,  indeed, 
was  I  received;  and  when  I  looked  to  my 
brother  as  my  protector,  I  found  rather  the 
severity  of  a  master  than  the  affection  of  a 
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fHend.  There  is  some  mystery  in  the  afiair. 
It  is  impossible  that  my  father  could  hare 
given  all — all  his  immense  wealth,  with  the  large 
estate  of  Raven  Castle,  to  one  brother,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  who  was  his " 

"  Favorite,"  interrupted  Herbert.  "  That 
there  is  a  mystery,  I  feel — ^indeed^  I  know.  I 
could  tell  you,  young  master,  of  an  occurrence, 
but  that  I  fear  you  will  believe  me  crazy  in  my 
old  age.  But  that  these  eyes  beheld  him,  and 
that  with  unblanched  cheeks  I  followed  him — 
but  I  must  not  betray  myself,  or  leave  you  to 
imagine  that  my  reason  has  once  wandered,  my 
memory  once  fled.  Be  patient;  you  can  do 
nothing  by  yourself.  Time  may  unravel  the 
mystery ;  but  now  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
fathom  it.  Be  content^  master  Albert,  and 
endeavour  to  please  your  brother." 

"  Please  him,  Herbert !  I  swear  by  heaven, 
that  I  have  ever  attended  to  his  expressed  wishes. 
I  have  become  a  slave — I  feel  myself  gradually 
losing  all  my  energies.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
bear  up  against  the  slightest  grievance ;  but 
when  I  am  rebuked  I  burst  into  tears,  like  a 
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Spoiled  chUd^  and  curse  the  eyelids  which  can- 
not contain  the  moisture  which  betrays  my 

weakened  spirit.      I  cry,  Herbert,  d n,  I 

cry,  when  had  I  but  retained  my  own  soaring 
spirit,  I  ooidd  haye  stabbed— even  a  brother. 
^  For  heaven's  sake,  my  young  master-^ 
*^  Call  me  not  master,  Herbert;  I  am  myself 
a  servant — a  dependent — cabined — confined— 
with  a  master  in  my  own  brother,  who  will  not 
allow  me  the  slender  means  I  ask  to  start  in 
life,  and  who  watches  me  so  carefiiUy  that  I 
cannot  get  beyond  the  long  range  of  Raven 
Castle,  to  insure  my  own  liberty  by  flight. 
But  come,  good  faithful  old  friend,  let  us  drive 
away  this  grief,  if  possible,  these  useless  bursts 
of  passion.  Tell  me  this  tale  of  wonder  which 
failed  to  frighten  you.  I  will  be  bound  for  it, 
some  midnight  story  of  horrors  is  connected 
with  that  room  in  which  my  father  died,  and 
which  has  since  been  dismantled,  until  merely 
the  bare  walls  remain  to  enclose  the  spot  on 
which  the  best  of  parents  departed.^' 

*^  You  are  right,  Sir,''  said  Herbert,  looking 
carefully  around  him.     *'  But  this  way,  master 
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Albert;  let  us  strike  into  this  dark  shrubbery^ 
and  before  the  bell  rings  to  summon  us  all 
within  the  inner  gates^  I  may  have  time  to  tell 
that  which  has  only  been  told  to  one  person, 
and  he  desh^d  my  Ups  to  be  for  ever  dosed— 
not  to  dare  to  whisper  even  to  myself  the 
wanderings  of  my  imbecile  old  mind.  But  I 
saw  it— by  Heaven^  I  saw  it." 

^  Who  ordered  you,  Herbert,  but  my  bro- 
ther, to  guard  your  tongue  ?  Who  else  dares 
controul  the  thoughts  or  even  the  words,  of  a 
free-born  Englishman?  But  I  forget  I  am 
firee-bom  and  an  Englishman,  [and  yet  I  dare 
not  boldly  say  that  I  have  been  cheated^  I  have 
been  robbed ;  but  I  think  so ;  and  my  mind 
cannot  be  chained  into  captivity,  like  him  of 
old,  who  stole  the  fire  from  heaven,  although  I 
doubt  if  the  vulture  gnawed  his  heart  more 
ravenously  than  the  raven  does  mine." 

'^  Hush,  hush !  I  heard  a  footstep ;  it  seemed 
to  turn  to  the  right  towards  the  long  terrace 
walk  which  looks  upon  the  flower  garden. 
Stop,  ril  listen  ; — ^no — ^although  I  kept  my  ear 
close  to  the  gravel   walk,    I    heard  nothing. 
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Whenever  I  think  of  that  night,  I  see  your 
brother's  face — ^the  pale  yet  determined  conn- 
tenance  he  wore,  when  he  said,  <  Breathe  not  a 
word  of  it,  Herbert,  or  death  will  follow  within 
twenty-fonr  hours/  I  hare  borne  it,  and 
should  have  borne  it  on  to  my  grave,  but  that 
I  feel  it  weighing  me  down  towards  it,  and  I 
must  speak  or  die.  Now,  master  Albert,  pay 
attention.  I  know  you  will  smile  at  firs^ 
perhaps  ridicule  me;  but  others  believe,  or 
they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  conceal  it. 

**  When  your  father  died,  great  was  the  1^ 
mentation  of  the  household.  We  all  loved 
him;  his  hand  was  ever  charitable;  the  poor 
but  asked,  and  were  relieved.  His  tenants 
never  were  ground  down  for  rents,  when  the 
harvest  had  been  bad,  or  when  untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  the  payments  diffi- 
cult. Tou  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  distri- 
butions at  Christmas,  when  bullocks  were 
slaughtered,  sheep  killed,  the  castle  filled  with 
the  tenantry ;  and  long  and  loud  was  ihe  cheer 
which  followed  the  toast  of  your  father's  health 
as  the  foaming  tankard  was  passed  round,  and 
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each,  as  he  held  the  brimming  cup,  said  from 
his  heart  and  soul,  'God  bless  him!'  Tou 
know  that  now,  Christmas  comes  and  goes 
without  even  a  blazing  faggot  to  cheer  the 
gloom  of  that  long  hall,  which  formerly  re- 
sounded with  the  songs  of  happiness,  and 
which  now  is  stealthily  trodden,  as  if  the  walker 
dreaded  lest  the  echo  of  his  footstep  should 
attract  the  notice  of  the  present  owner  of  that 
beautiful  castle. 

'^  It  was  near  upon  Christmas  when  your 
father  died — ^indeed,  it  was  on  the  twentieth  of 
December  that  he  breathed  his  last,  and  it  was 
the  day  after  Christftias  day  that  he  was 
buried.  Such  an  event  was  sufficient,  without 
the  admonition  which  was  so  industriously 
circulated,  that  the  tenantry  need  not  assemble 
as  usual;  but  they  did  assemble  on  the  day 
foUowing,  and  general  and  sincere  was  the 
feeling  so  evidentiy  conspicuous;  there  was 
not  a  man,  young  or  old,  on  the  estate  who  did 
not  swell  the  long  train  of  mourners,  as  the 
good  old  man  was  carried  in  the  large  and 
plumed  hearse;  and  when  in  the  old  church 
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there,  the  ruins  of  which  are  covered  with  the 
ivy,  as  if  that  plant  would  bind  the  half-ruined 
walls  together,  and  like  affection  in  its  strongest 
sense,  never  relinquishes  its  hold,  until  des- 
truction tumbled  the  one  and  destroyed  the 
other.  The  youthful  friend  and  associate  of 
his  old  age  read  the  service.  The  tears  which 
coursed  down  the  furrows  of  his  face,  choaked 
his  utterance,  and  for  a  time  he  stopped.  Then 
I  tell  you,  master  Albert,  there  were  but  two 
persons  unmoved;  one  was  Sir  Ronald,  the 
other  the  attorney. 

'^  Around  them  they  might  have  seen  the 
sorrow  of  all  their  neighbours  ;  some  hid  their 
old  &ces  in  their  hands,  whilst  their  heaving 
bosoms  seemed  cramped  for  breath;  others, 
not  ashamed  to  show  the  feelings  which  agi- 
tated them,  held  their  heads  up,  and  cried  au*- 
dibly.  But  over  Sir  Ronald's  face  there  grew 
no  change ;  he  maintained  that  cold  disdainful 
air  which  never  varies,  even  now.  He  seemed 
to  consider  the  whole  pageant  as  a  necessary 
toil,  which  he  must  labour  to  overcome ;  and 
he   looked    at    the   nodding   plumes    placed 
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upon  the  bier,  under  which  reposed  his  father, 
with  all  the  unconcern  of  a  man,  who,  having 
by  desperate  means  arrived  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes,  cares  little,  very  little  how 
he  has  accomplished  it. 

'^  The  funeral  was  over,  your  father's  re- 
mains quietly  placed  into  the  vault  where  sleep 
those  of  your  mother.  One  by  one  the  tenants 
slowly  withdrew,  until  the  sexton  and  your 
brother  were  left  alone.  '  Once  more  to  the 
vault,'  he  said.  The  trembling  menial  obeyed  | 
and  as  he  placed  his  hands  upon  the  coffin, 
your  brother  said,  with  a  low  but  firm  voice  ; 
^  Rest  there ;  and  never  again  break  into  day- 
light or  moonlight,  to  know  €be  change  which 
must  come  over  us/  It  meant  apparently  no* 
thing ;  the  old  sexton  thought  it  a  prayer,  and 
the  pious  reverence  of  the  son  was  applauded 
by  those  who  attributed  to  grief  what  was  the 
result  of  pride. 

'^  From  that  hour  all  has  been  a  dreary  soli- 
tude around  us.  Tis  true,  we  eat  and  drink ; 
one  day  »  &e  record  of  the  last  and  the  herald 
of  the  following.     There  is  no  change ;  firom 
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that  moment  no  stranger  has  ventured  within 
the  gates.  It  seems  like  consecrated  ground, 
where  no  unhallowed  step  should  tread.  If 
this  is  the  joy  of  life,  give  me  the  repose  of 
your  father." 

'^  Pcoceed,  proceed,  good  Herbert  Tou 
have  in  the  fondness  for  my  father,  forgotten 
the  tale  which  provoked  these  kind  r^ninis- 
oeDce8-«>«the  story,  Herbert,  which  my  brother 
forbade  you  to  telL  Time  creeps  on;  we  have 
but  a  few  minutes  more  before  we  are  locked 
like  prisoners  in  our  cells,  and  our  master,  like 
a  wary  sentinel,  sees  us  in  security  and  in 
supposed  slumber." 

*'  Tia  true,  Sir.  A  month  had  elapsed  since 
your  Other's  death,  when  I,  from  some  weak, 
perhaps  superstitious  awe  of  his  goodness, 
resolved  to  lie  one  night  in  the  bed  he  had  so 
oftea  pressed.  The  door  had  been  carefully 
lodted;  and  as  I  followed  your  brother  to  his 
bed  room,  I  remarked  the  cautious  manner  he 
always  fastened  the  door.  This  would  have 
deterred  most  men,  but  to  me  it  gave  all  the 
excitement  of  curiosity.    I  thought  there  must 
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be  some  secret  to  fathom,  and  I  resolved  to 
fiithom  it.  It  was  in  January,. nearly  towards 
the  close,  that  I  ventured  into  the  room  to 
sleep.  There  was  no  gusty  wind  rattling 
against  the  windows — no  pattering  rain  to 
startle  me  in  my  slumbers,  falling'^  furiously 
against  the  glass.  It  was  a  still  moonlight 
night,  still  as  this  one,  but  not  near  so  dark. 
I  did  not  undress  myself,  for  I  was  apprehen- 
sive of  cold,  but  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  and 
drawing  over  me  my  large  cloak,  I  prepared 
myself  for  sleep. 

'^  At  midnight,  awaking  from  a  restless 
slumber,  I  thought  I  heard  a  firm  footstep  near 
me.  More  fearful  diat  it  might  be  your  bro- 
ther than  any  other  intruder,  I  remained  quiet, 
and  inasmuch  as  man  could  do  it  and  live,  I 
did  not  draw  my  breath ;  my  eyes  were  open 
as  now,  my  ears  as  quick ;  when,  as  if  some 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  had  dazzled  my  sight, 
an  J  left  me  in  greater  darkness,  I  saw  u  blaze 
of  light  which  for  a  moment  deprived  me  of 
vision,  and  on  hastily  opening  my  eyes,  there, 
full  in  my  view,  dressed  in  the  dress  familiar 
to  us  all,  stood  your  ■     *^ 
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^'  Hence,  babbler ! "  interrupted  the  stem 
voice  of  Sir  Ronald,  who  laying  his  strong 
hand  upon  his  servant,  repeated,  '^  Hence  to 
your  prayers  ;  and  remember,  Herbert,  that 
twenty-four  hours  soon  flit  away,  and  is  but  a 
short  respite  for  man  to  sum  up  his  long  ac- 
count. Albert,  await  me  in  the  library,  the 
bell  tolls  away.  Poor  blighted  blockhead,'^  he 
continued,  as  Herbert  looked  at  him  to  implore 
foigiveness,  ^  would  you  have  strengthened 
the  brother  in  his  hatred  of  his  brother? 
would  you  have  filled  his  mind  with  dark  fore- 
bodings of  the  future,  and  fearful  suspicions  of 
the  past?  But  that  I  scorn  to  wet  my  dagger's 
point  in  such  a  lily-speckled  heart,  I  would  at 
this  moment  seal  those  white  lips  in  everlast- 
ing silence.  Hence  !  remember  that  the  sus- 
picious tyrant  of  Syracuse  never  held  more 
attentive  ears  than  I  do.  Speak  but  to  any 
one  living  soul  of  this  meeting,  and  to-mor- 
row's sun  shall  never  shine  upon  you.  Hence, 
and  when  I  ring  my  bell,  be  in  attendance  in 
my  room ;  and  Usten — ^you  know  me  well — the 
bloody  hand  is  not  a  more  marked  distinction 
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of  my  lineage,  than  is  my  word  of  my  inten- 
tion. To  your  prayers,  old  man;  you  have 
hurried  yourself  from  my  service,  which  load, 
(for  servitude  is  ever  a  load)  pressed  so  lightly 
upon  you,  that  you  might  have  glided  slowly 
and  softly  into  your  grave ;  but  old  men  are 
like  babbling  children ;  it  seems  wisdom  to  be 
garrulous ;  but  the  resolved,  the  prudent,  the 
wise  keep  the  finger  of  discretion  upon  the 
lips  of  silence/' 
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CHAPTER   11. 

A  LARGE  fire  blazed  in  the  library ;  there  was 
warmth  and  comfort  in  the  apartment.  On  the 
round  table  lay  many  books^  in  which  were 
works^  as  if  the  reader  had  left  them  for  future 
reference.  In  this  room  no  one  but  Rawlinson 
was  ever  admitted.  He  seemed  privileged^  for 
he  brooked  |no  refusal^  he  claimed  sis  a  right, 
that  which  others  were  denied  as  a  &your. 

In  this  apartment  stood  Albert  awaiting  the 
return  of  his  brother.  The  eagle  spirit  of  the 
lad  had  been  crushed^  the  eye  of  youth  which 
generally  sparkles  with  animation^  was  dimmed 
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by  solitude  and  apprehension,  he  felt  himself  a 
prisoner  in  a  castle  from  which  there  was  no 
retreat,  and  that  which  alarmed  him  most  was 
the  vigilant  eye  ever  upon  him.  The  surround- 
ing tenantry  were  spies ;  and  there  seemed  a 
superstitious  fear  of  his  brother.  Sir  Ronald 
assumed  the  severe  garb  of  overstrained  sane- 
tity ;  there  was  the  gloomiiness  of  the  ascetic, 
the  calmness  of  the  saint ;  but  on  his  lips  was 
stamped  that  determination  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  His  silence,  his  reserve, 
was  attributed  to  religion;  his  charity,  for  he 
gave  not  sparingly,  was  considered  another  proof 
of  his  sincerity;  his  abhorrence  of  wine  or  was- 
sail, seemed  a  confirmation  of  all. 

The  table  was  covered  with  the  large  volumes 
which  were  penned  by  Polycarp,  Ireneus,  Eu- 
sebius  and  writers  of  that  class,  who  were  the 
pioneers  to  remove  some  of  the  impediments 
which  obstructed  the  knowledge  of  the  early 
church:  while  near  them  was  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  Knox,  and  other  similar  authors  as 
references. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  this 
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man,  and  his  only  associate  Rawlinson ,  who  was 
an  active,  giddy,  headstrong,  pleasure  hunting 
person,  fond  of  his  bottle,  and  latterly  having 
become  possessed  of  some  wealth,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  last  will  of  an  uncle,  had  ap- 
peared in  an  equipage,  and  supported  an  es- 
tablishment, above  both  his  station,  and  his 
character. 

Albert  had  full  time  to  pry  into  the  secret  of 
his  brother's  studies,  there  lay  upon  the  table 
a  laige  fiunily  bible,  opened  at  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and  the  other  volumes  open  on 
the  table,  were  all  upon  this  subject.  His 
studies  had  evidently  been  to  convince  himscli 
that  Paul  was  the  author  of  such  Epistie ;  and 
to  confute  those  who  had  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  this  subject,  ascribing  it  to  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  seemed  to  have  been  his  occupa- 
tion. 

Albert  turned  to  the  large  leaf  in  the  bible^ 
on  which  was  recorded  the  names  of  his  ances- 
tors,— ^agwist  all  but  two,  there  was  written, 
**  died  on  such  a  date.  The  last  whose  name 
was  rased  from  the  book  of  life  was  his  father : 
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the  writing  had  been  done  hastily,  and  the 
date  from  the  closing  of  the  book  had  been 
blotted  almost  so  as  to  render  it  illegible. 
With  a  pen,  he  carefully  traced  over  the  date, 
and  then  having  given  it  due  time  to  dry,  he 
closed  the  book.  As  the  leaves  fell,  he  saw 
a  loose  sheet  of  writing  paper,  on  which  were 
several  figures  as  if  an  account  of  large  sums  of 
money.  There  was  an  R,  and  opposite  to  it 
£20,000,  below  it  an  A,  with  £135,000  against 
it.  Then  was  there  a  line  of  many  figures,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  R  was  deducted, 
and  the  A  added,  drawing  a  kind  of  balance. 

The  step  of  his  brother  was  now  heard  upon 
the  staircase,  and  Albert,  replacing  the  paper, 
stood  near  the  fire  place.  His  brother  entered, 
and  casting  a  hasty  glance  on  his  table,  said  in 
a  tone  of  severity,  ^'  What,  Albert,  must  you 
still  be  prying  into  that  which  does  not  concern 
you ;  could  not  even  my  studies  be  sacred  from 
your  curiosity?  you  have  turned  over  that 
bible,  what  made  you  do  it?" 

**  I  did,  brother,"  replied  the  disheartened 
young  man,  *'  I  looked  at  the  records  of  our 
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family,  and  seeing  the  date  of  my  Other's 
death  but  indistinctly  marked,  I  made  it  legible. 
^  And  this  sheet  of  paper,  Albert,  I  left  it  to 
mark  a  passage  in  Isaiah;  it  has  been  removed, 
it  is  now  in  Exodus  ?'' 

^  It  fell  from  the  book,  and  I  not  knowing 
whence  it  came,  replaced  it  anywhere/' 

**  After,  I  presume,"  interrupted  Sir  Ronald, 
'^  you  had  made  yourself  acquainted  with  its 
contents/' 

^  I  saw,*'  replied  Albert, ''  nothing  but  some 
%ures,  which  I  did  not  under8tand,^and  which 
therefore  I  do  not  remember/' 

'*  Sit,"  said  the  elder  brother,  pointing  to  a 
chair  near  the  fire.  *'  Are  you  a  man,"  began 
Sir  Ronald  sternly,  ^'  to  listen  to  the  tattle 
of  old  fools  like  Herbert,  to  draw  conclusions 
from  a  brain-sick  fancy  of  a  ghost,  and  to  court 
that  imbecile  old  servant,  to  hear  his  croaks, 
and  his  forebodings  about  future  dangers  ?  tell 
me,  why  do  you  herd  with  those  so  much  below 
you  ?" 
''  Because  I  have  no  other  associate;  you 
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scarcely  see  me ;  at  dinner  we  never  exchange 
a  word ;  and  when  that  is  ended^  you  retire  to 
your  study,  and  leave  me  to  myself,  without  a 
friend,  without  a  companion/' 

"  The  light  and  the  frivolous  must  ever  fly 
from  themselves  to  burthen  their  neighbours,'' 
remarked  Sir  Ronald ;  ^'  and  idleness  and  want 
of  occupation,  lead  to  love  and  to  ruin.  This  girl, 
this  Margaret  Rawlinson,  who  is  the  object  of 
your  boyish  idolatry  must  be  forgotten ;  it  is 
the  object  of  my  present  interview,  to  warn 
you  from  that  hope.  Her  father  will  not  allow 
her  to  unite  herself  to  one,  who  has  no  means  of 
supporting  her ;  and  for  one  just  twenty^  who 
has  never  had  spirit  enough  to  work  his  way  in 
life,  but  allow  his  best  years  to  pass  in  useless 
indolence,  thus  rashly  to  marry  were  to  entail 
misery  upon  both." 

''  Is  this  fair  or  generous  of  you,  Ronald, 
thus  to  rebuke  me  with  poverty,  to  censure  me 
for  my  idleness,  when  heaven  knows  that  I  have 
made  frequent  request  that  you  would  place  me 
in  any  situation  of  life  rather  than  leave  me  to 
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that  idleness^  which  I  hate  as  much  as  you 
despise. 

"  Here  are  books^ — reaA" — 

*'  To  what  end  am  I  to  plod  over  books  when 
I  cannot  gain  the  advantage  of  conversation 
with  any  one ;  place  me  any  where  but  where  I 
am — and  I  feel  I  have  energy  enough  to  pursue 
my  own  path." 

"  To  ruin,"  Interrupted  Sir  Ronald;  "  when 
did  you  see  Margaret  last  ?" 

"  The  day  before  yesterday.'* 

«  Where?" 

"  In  the  shrubbery  where  you  found  Herbert 
and  myself  this  evening." 

**  And  your  conversation?" 

'^  Was  of  our  attachment.  I  told  her  that  in 
her  society  alone  I  forgot  my  miseries^  and  that 
being  with  her^  alleviated  all  my  cares  and 
solaced  all  my  inquietude.'' 

"  A  pretty  speech  for  a  love  stricken  boy  !— 
I  have  altered  my  intentions  towards  you — I 
mast  see  more  of  you — this  room  is  now  open  to 
youy  excepting  when  Rawlinson  calls.  He  has 
business  with  me  often  concerning  my  estates — 
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yours  should  I  die — ^by  inheritance.  Here  you 
must  remain  for  the  present — and  surely  in  the 
noble  view  of  the  castle,  if  merely  over  the  sea 
which  foams  and  breaks  like  a  petulant  child 
against  the  shingles^  but  is  ever  varying  in  its 
colour^  some  reflection,  some  occupation  might 
be  given  to  your  mindy— -in  me,  these  objects 
bring  with  them  a  salutary  lesson— the  wave 
which  succeed  its  predecessor  is  but  a  type 
of  the  human  race,  so  its  boundless  expanse 
in  the  emblem  of  eternity,  and  its  roar 
and  its  breakers,  to  the  noise  and  the  tur- 
moil of  life— its  calm  surface  in  the  easy  con- 
science which  reflects  the  heaven  that  is  within 
it ;  its  agitation,  the  despair  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  cowardly.  You  will  in  this  room  find  much 
to  employ  your  time;  but  think  not  of  Margaret, 
she  can  never  be  yours,  and  above  all,  hold  no 
converse  with  Herbert;  I  may  dischaige  him  to- 
morrow. The  man  who  could  fill  the  mind  of  a 
lad  so  young  as  yourself,  with  brain-sick  fancies 
of  mighty  phantoms,  is  not  a  fit  companion  for 
you ;  besides  those  days  are  passed  when  the 
familiarity  of  old  dependants  was  encouraged. 
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You  shonld  have  more  pride,  boy ;  now  go  to 
sapper,  and  leave  me  to  my  meditations  and 
my  prayers.  Good  night,  Albert,  to-morrow  we 
will  talk  about  your  future  path  in  life,  and 
think  over  what  1  have  said.  Margaret  is  a  sweet 
girl,  a  lovely  creature ;  but  she  is  below  you  in 
life ;  besides  for  a  young  man  of  twenty,  with- 
out means  to  marry  before  his  mind  is  formed, 
it  is  rashness,  Albert,  it  is  absolute  madness. 
Think  of  this  ;  good  night." 

'^  He  is  gone,"  said  Sir  Ronald,  *^  hke  a 
stricken  deer  with  the  arrow  in  his  heart, 
rankling  and  poisoning  the  stream  of  life! 
what  would  I  not  give  now  for  even  his  feel- 
ings !  Who  is  there  loves  me  ?  No  one ; 
like  the  tyrant  who  is  feared,  I  roam  about 
the  laxge  domain  which  calls  me  owner ;  but 
I  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  associate, 
and  the  man,  the  only  man  who  forces  him- 
self upon  me  is  the  mirror  of  my  own  guilty 
consdence,  the  participator  in  my  crime,  the 
only  one  who  can  benefit  by  my  folly. 

^  Now  will  I  endeavoiur  to  balk  the  views 
of  RawUnson*     He  lords  it  over  me,  aye,  and 
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threatens  me  with  exposure,  whilst  he  drains 
me  of  lai^e  sums  to  meet  his  overgrown  ex- 
penses; he  has  yet  some  desperate  game  to 
play,  which  to-morrow  may  disclose.  Oh 
that  I  could  be  a  wandering  beggar  cast 
naked  upon  the  moors,  rather  than  remain 
the  villain  that  I  am,  and  feel  the  hell — the 
fury  of  remorse  that  preys  upon  me !  it  is 
my  only  consolation  to  know  that  I  can  inflict 
misery  upon  others.  Albert  is  gone  to  supper 
-^having  heard  the  beauty  of  Margaret  praised 
— and  be  denied  the  prospect  of  again  be- 
holding  her.  These  books  have  served  their 
turn.  I  am  beUeved  religious —moral— calm 
—contented.  Pshaw  !  how  easily  are  we  poor 
worms  blinded  by  appearances !— how  little 
do  we  know,  whilst  the  honey  of  a  smUe  is 
iipon  the  lips,  the  gall  which  is  corroding  the 
heart!  Night  after  night  my  father's  spirit 
haunts  me,  I  fear  to  marry  lest  in  exclamations 
in  sleep  I  should  betray  the  secret  of  my 
bosom.  ^  Good  night,'  I  said  to  Albert  — 
would  I  could  say  so  to  myself  and  hope  it 
might  be  so.    To  bed — ^to  bed — ^but  not  to 
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sleep— the  soft  slumber  which  recruits  the 
wearied,  is  denied  to  him  whose  conscience 
never  slumbers — ^the  pale  wan  features  which 
the  many  disturbed  nights  have  fixed  upon  my 
face— shews  me  every  morning  how  gradually 
I  am  becoming  the  prey  of  my  own  mind— 
Ah!" 

^  My  dear  brother,  I  have  thus  hastily  re- 
turned to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  here 
— ^he  is  anxious  to  see  you — says  he  must,  he 
will  see  you.  I  left  him  draining  a  tumbler 
of  wine,  which  he  did  not  wait  to  be  invited 
to  take— and  having  called  your  servants,  he 
has  desired  some  supper  to  be  brought/^ 

^  Go  to  him,  Albert;  it  is  your  interest  to 
speak  kindly  to  him — ^he  is  Margaret's  father ; 
and  bid  him,  when  he  has  supped,  to  meet 
me  here;  go.  That  man  is  my  bane — what 
would  I  not  give  to  murder  him !  Ah  !  what 
a  wretch,  a  poor  weak  wretch  I  am !  it  would  be 
only  another  crime,  and  his  absence  might 
restore  me  to  some  peace  of  mind ;  here  I  will 
await  him,  for  I  dare  not  shun  him  —  his 
coming  at  this  unsefuionable  hour  forbodes  no 

VOL.   I.  C 
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good ; — ^be  too  I  have  deceived — he  believes  me 
religiojQs — one  sensiUe  of  the  committed  fault 
and  eager  to  atone  for  it;-»he  fears  I  may 
betray  him  as  much  as  I  fear  his  betrayal  of 
me.     I  must  be  apparently  studious/' 

Having  opened  some  works  of  the  ancient 
writers,  Sir  Ronald  sat  himself  down  before 
the  large  bible. 

His  sorrow-stricken  features  might  have 
deceived  a  steadier  eye  than  Rawlinson's.  The 
want  of  sleep,  the  harassing  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, had  contributed  to  waste  away  his 
form ;  his  tall,  gaunt,  ungainly  figure,  moved 
slowly  forward  with  slow  and  solemn  step; 
the  laughter  of  hilarity  never  brightened  his 
countenance,  and  when  he  spoke,  his  words 
came  forth  in  a  slow,  steady,  measured  tone, 
which  his  sepulchral  voice  rendered  discordant 
to  the  ear. 

Instead  of  pursuing  any  study.  Sir  Ronald 
tutored  himself  to  hear  with  calmness  any 
proposition  which  Rawlinson  might  make, 
b^ng  well  aware  that  any  ebullition  of  passion 
would  only  render  Um  more  likely  to  ftll 
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into  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  Nearly  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  when  Rawlinson  ushered 
himself  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Ronald ;  with 
the  ur  of  easy  familiarity,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  large  arm-chair,  and  saying:  ^'This  is 
no  time  for  prosing  over  books,  Sir  Ronald ; 
I  came  to  speak  to  you  on  an  important  point, 
to  which  you  will  do  weU  to  attend.'' 

'^  I  am  here,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  ready  to 
hear  whatever  you  may  say." 

^  Your  brother  seeks  to  marry  my  daughter; 
it  must  not  be,  you  must  stop  this  affection. 
Margaret  has  this  day  mentioned  the  substance 
id  a  conversation,  which,  if  not  actually  a  de- 
claration of  affection,  is  tantamount  to  it.  I 
have  higher  views  for  her— this  shaU  not 
be* 

^  I  have  this  evening  spoken  to  my  brother 
about  it.  I  have  warned  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  boyish  indiscretion;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  move  his  pride  to  his  rescue.'' 

^  His  pride  1  Margaret's  pride  diould  have 
taught  her  better.  Hear  me,  proud  man;  I 
hold  your  life  in  my  hands;  proof  as  dear  as 
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the  noon-day  sun/'  continued  Rawlinson^  in 
a  low  steady  whisper^  "  which  no  subtlety 
could  overthrow,  no  quibble  evade,  is  in  my 
grasp ;  and  if  you  throw  but  a  hint  of  pride ! 
I'll  humble  yours,  or  lead  you  to  adorn  a 
tree/' 

"  You  are  moved,  Rawlinson,  into  an  un- 
seemly passion.  Be  cool;  you  tell  me  you 
wish  this  affection  crushed;  I  tell  you  it  is 
done.    What  more  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Want !"  ejaculated  Rawlinson,  "  I  want — 
not  to  be  insulted.  What  did  you  mean  by 
pride  ?  the  pride  of  the  lofty  family  of  Raven's 
Castle,  which  would  be  followed  by  an  alliance 
with  a  Rawlinson  !  Poor  foolish  fellow !  pore 
over  those  thick  musty  volumes  which  treat  of 
past,  and  neglect  the  great  book  of  human 
life  which  I  study.  When  for  that  paltry  sum 
of  money  I  consented  to  come  into  your  views 
— ^to  bum  that  which  woidd  have  passed  from 
you  an  enormous  wealth ;  do  you  think  I  was 
that  idiot  to  disarm  myself,  by  destroying  the 
original  document?  It  was  but  the  duplicate 
that  fire  consumed;  the  real  deed  is  in  security. 
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where  eTen  your  ingenuity  wiU  fail  to  discover — 
that  might  humble  your /irufe,  for  guilt  levels 
all  distinction ;  there  is  no  difference  between 
forgerers,  even  although  one  may  be  garbed 
as  a  baronet,  and  the  other  wander  homeless 
through  life.  The  great  and  small  are  alike, 
when  once  the  higher  stoops  to  an  act  which 
would  d^rade  the  lower.  Do  you  find  this 
written  in  those  laige  books,  or  must  your 
pride  be  taught  wisdom  by  an  attorney  7^' 

^  Proceed,  Rawlinson,"  replied  Sir  Ronald» 
with  great  composure.  *'  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  wisdom  upon  more  points  than  one.  If 
this  is  true  which  you  have  now  averred,  you 
have  added  a  little  more  to  my  ancient  lore, 
and  taught  me  tins : — ^that  one  man  should 
never  place  confidence,  even  in  the  oath  of  an- 
other. We  shall  do  no  good  by  this  foolish 
qoarreL  I  have  done  what  you  required ;  what 
more  do  you  ask  ?" 

'^  To  humble  your  pride  still  more.  Can  I 
forgive  this  insult?  '  I  called  his  pride  to  the 
rescue.'  Know  this,  de  Lancy — ^for  Sir  Ronald 
de  Lancy  has  yet  a  mystery  attached  to  it 
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remember  this  hint:  that  confidential  agents 
know  more  of  family  secrets  than  fiimily  honour 
can  brook.  Ton  are  useful  to  me  now,  so  I 
retain  you.  I  have  you  in  my  net,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  you  can  never  escape. 
Now,  hear  me ;  whilst  I  lower  your  pride  to 
the  level  I  require — you  shall  marry  my  daugh- 
ter yourself !  She,  who  was  too  low  of  birth 
for  your  disinherited  brother — ^too  much  be- 
neath the  pride  of  the  younger  son,  shall  be 
the  wife  of  the  heir  who  bears  the  titlel  What 
say  you  to  this,  de  Lancy  V* 

<^  That  you  are  intemperate,  and  wanting 
that  coolness  and  discretion  which  has  marked 
your  character.  It  is  impossible,  without  your 
imagination  is  heated,  that  the  word  pride 
could  have  at  once  made  you  enter  on  so  mad 
a  scheme.  Tou  must  have  prepared  this  cool^ 
ness  and  pretended  anger  to  seize  at  a  shadow. 
I  shall  not  imitate  your  example,  and  I  shall 
not  answer  to  your  proposition  until  you  may 
find  it  convenient  to  call  before  dinner." 

^*  I  understand  the  allusion,"  replied  Raw- 
littsonj  ^' drunk  or  sober,  I  swear  by  heaven 
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that  you  shall  many  my  daughter !  You  shall 
aetde  upon  her  Uie  sum  that  I  ahall  name  $ 
and  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down,  the 
report  shall  be  industrioody  circulated  ; — ^that 
is  settled,  de  Lancy.  Tou  know  me  as  well  as 
I  know  you;  we  are  both  determined  men; 
but  I  have  all  to  gain,  you  sufficient  to  lose  ;— 
enough  of  this.  What  has  become  of  Her* 
bcrtr 

^  How  should  I  know?"  replied  Sir  Bonald. 

^  Tou  do  know,"  replied  Bawlinson,  ''  and 
I  know  you  do.  Margaret  was  close  to  you 
whexk  you  interrupted  the  old  fool  in  his  bab* 
Uing;  and  after  you  dismissed  your  brother, 
die  followed  you  towards  the  difl^  until,  appre^ 
hensire  that  she  must  be  disooTered,  she  re* 
traced  her  steps,  waitmg  to  meet  Albert,  who 
by  ^pointment  was  to  have  met  her  there. 
She  saw  you  return ;  and  although  she  waited 
until  the  second  bell  rang,  when  all  gates  are 
dosed  except  to  your  intimate  friend,  mpelf, 
Herbert  did  not  and  has  not  returned.  I 
dare  say,"  continued  Rawlinson,  with  a 
seaidiing  look,  ^the  poor  old  fellow  got  so 
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close  to  the  cliffy  that  he  tumbled  over  acci- 
dentally, and  will  never  again  disturb  us  with 
a  report  of  fire !" 

Sir  Roland's  face  underwent  no  change; 
there  was  a  calmness  over  his  features,  which 
would  have  defied  the  scrutiny  of  a  quicker  eye 
than  Rawlinson's.  He  answered  in  his  usual 
measured  tone : 

^*  When  he  is  weary  of  wandering,  he  will 
return.  His  age  and  long  services  render  him 
a  privileged  man.''  Then  starting  a  little  from 
his  usual  reserve,  he  said,  '^  He  was  the  only 
one  who  could  have  betrayed  us,  Rawlinson ; 
and  such  an  accident  as  you  surmise,  although 
very  dreadful,  would  not  be  so  very  disagree- 
able to  either  you  or  me.'' 

**  To  you  it  might  be  serviceable,  to  me  it  is 
immaterial ;  indeed  his  life  is  predous  to  me 
in  one  respect,  inasmuch  as  his  evidence  would 
tend  to  confirm  mine." 

^^  Tours,  Rawlinson  ?"  said  de  Lancy,  as  he 
slowly  raised  his  eyes ;  ^'  in  what  manner  is 
your  evidence  to  be  given  ?" 

'*  Merely  in  the  event  of  your  non-oompli- 
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ance  with  my  desire  ;  then  I  shall  disrobe  you 
of  your  grandeuT;,  and  turn  you  over,  if  not  to 
the  executioner,  to  a  sodety  in  whose  company 
abroad  you  may  forget  your  pride  I  I  think  it 
is  Pkto  who  says,  '  Pride  is  always  the  com- 
panion of  solitude/  In  the  company  of  other 
felons  you  will  shake  off  that  unwholesome  re* 
serve  V* 

^  Tou  have  quoted  a  good  old  writer,  Raw- 
linson }  I  will  quote  you  another :  Isocrates,  in 
inculcating  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  to  Nico- 
cles,  has  this  passage^'  Shew  upon  all  occa- 
sions so  high  a  regard  for  truth,  that  a  single 
word  from  you  may  be  more  confided  in  than 
the  oath  of  others.'  Now  so  little  has  this 
maxim  been  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that  I 
tell  you  your  oath  is  not  so  much  valued  by  me 
as  the  merest  assertion  of  the  most  perjured 
witness.  If  I  am  a  villain,  by  heaven  you  are 
my  master  in  the  art" 

Having  said  this  in  his  usual  cold  manner, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  turned  the  key  in  the 
door,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  resumed  his 

seat 

c  3 
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^'  What  do  you  mean^  de  Lancy,  by  this  con- 
duct ?"  said  Rawlinson,  his  lips  whitening  gra- 
dually with  apprehension*  ^'  Open  that  door^ 
or  I  will  make  such  a  clamour  that  assistance 
shall  come— and  then ^" 

''  Be  calm^  be  steady^  Rawlinson ;  foUow  my 
example^  do  not  speak  hastily.  Now  listen  to 
me.  Tour  death  is  requisite  for  my  security ; 
you  are  a  villain  in  whom  even  another  Tillain 
cannot  repose  confidence — the  honesty  among 
thieves  is  not  conspicuous  amongst  us.  Move 
but  one  inch,  open  but  your  mouth  to  call  for 
assistance^and  whatever  may  happen  afterwards, 
you  will  never  live  to  see.  Now  concerning 
this  bond,  this  will,  tell  me  where  it  is,  and 
who  knows  of  it  ?  Mind  my  injunctions ;  you 
know  my  determination.  One  word  of  alarm, 
and  this  bullet  is  through  your  brains.'' 

*^  My  death  woidd  not  release  you  one  mo- 
ment,'' said  Rawlinson  $  ''the  murder  would 
only  hasten  your  end.  This  anger  is  useless ; 
it  will  ruin  both,  where  both  might  remain  in 
security.  The  bond  or  will  is  in  the  keeping 
of  another,  closely  sealed,  enveloped  in  a  paper 
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on  wfaidi  the  whole  tnuosactioa  is  recorded.  I 
hare  directed  that,  in  the  event  ofmydeatht 
dther  by  accident  or  design,  these  papers  may 
be  delivered  to  your  brother;  and  more,  some 
particalan  of  your  birth  are  there  I  Put  up 
yoor  pistol  $  my  death  is  your  surest  death,  my 
life,  the  guarantee  for  yourself/' 

^  Tou  have  not  been  a  dull  student  in  de- 
ceit, Rawlinson;  you  are  the  very  prince  of 
attorneys — a  man  nHiose  wisdom  in  villainy 
would  astound  the  most  unrighteous.  It  ap- 
pears, by  your  statemenl^  that  I  am  firmly  in 
the  net;  but  to  live  under  such  a  fisherman 
would  be  to  sport  with  the  hook  in  my  mouth. 
My  coolness  shall  be  my  safi^;uard.  This 
altematave  I  offer  you  :  deliver  up  that  original 
win,  and  I  will  marry  your  daughter;  refuse  i1^ 
and  life  being  no  longer  worth  having,  I  will 
follow  old  Herbert,  but  not  before  I  have  left 
enough  evidence  to  convict  you*'' 

^  I  will  deliver  up  that  will  to  you  under  a 
bond,  that  a  certain  sum  shall  be  paid  to  me. 
It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
poson,  to  be  given  you  the  moment  the  mar- 
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riage  is  celebrated.  Tou  will  then  be  doubly 
safe ;  for  no  parent  would  seek  to  impoverish 
his  own  child,  more  especially  when  he  gains 
by  her  affluence/' 

"  Tou  have  deceived  me  once,  Rawlinson/* 
slowly  replied  de  Lancy ;  '^  what  security  have 
I  that  this  original  document  shall  come  to  my 
hands  ?" 

'^  The  security  of  my  daughter,  de  Lancy ; 
this  marriage  renders  both  secure.  I  can  then 
no  longer  threaten  you;  you  no  longer  can 
outwardly  despise  me" 

''And  my  brother — ^what  is  to  become  of 
him?" 

''Easily  managed.  Do  you  tell  him  of 
your  attachment  to  Margaret.  I  will  arrange 
the  rest" 

"  But  your  daughter  loves  him,  Rawlinson ; 
how  is  her  affection  to  be  warped  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me;  to-morrow  your  pro* 
position  shall  be  made.  She  will  not  refuse  it, 
and  then  the  sooner  these  nuptials  are  cele- 
brated, the  sooner  we  shall  be  the  better 
fidends.    Are  you  agreed  ?" 
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^  I  am ;  and  yet  I  cannot  be  agreed,  eyen 
with  myself.  This  is  another  act  of  injustice 
to  Albert,  who  this  day  I  began  to  make  my 
companion.  I  was  in  hopes  that,  as  I  increased 
in  years,  I  might  make  ample  atonement  to 
him  for  all  the  injustice  I  had  committed ;  that 
time  and  age  might  have  taught  me  repentance 
and  sorrow  ;  and  that  by  doing  that  which  was 

lawful  and  right,  I  might " 

^  Stop,^'  said  Rawlinson;  'Mf  you  begin, 
with  a  murder  fresh  upon  your  hands,  to  talk 
of  prayer  and  your  soul,  I  shaU  have  no  confi- 
dence in  you.  Tou  cannot  retrace  your  steps ; 
you  must  go  on.*' 

^  You  do  me  one  injustice,  Rawlinson,"  re- 
plied de  Lancy,  quicker  than  usual.  '^  As  I 
live  here,  I  did  not  commit  a  murder  upon 
Herbert.  I  led  the  old  man  to  the  diff,  abus- 
ing him  for  his  babbling  folly.  It  is  true,  I 
did  keep  him  dose  to  the  predpice ;  his  old 
head  turned  giddy,  and  he  fell  into  the  boiling 
surf  below.  The  insatiate  wave  soon  must 
have  torn  the  poor  old  man  firom  his  hold,  even 
if  he  dug  his  fingers  in  the  sand  with  more 
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than  human  strength ;  the  eddy  which  whirls 
beneath  the  rocky  cavem  must  have  drowned 
him,  and  long  ere  this  his  body  has  floated  fiur 
far  away.    I  never  touched  him/' 

'^  It  is  remarkably  well  narrated;  but  gen- 
tlemen do  not  walk  by  precipices^  on  dark 
nights^  without  some  intentions.  Good  night, 
remember  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

liBFT  to  himself^  Sir  Ronald  had  sufficient 

time  to  ponder  over  his  sitoation.    His  pride 

bad  now  recrived  its  fullest  abasement ;  and  as 

be  thou^t  ihe  more  seriously  of  his  future 

life,  be  found  himself  in  a  vortex,  from  which 

there  was  no  escape. 

Sir  Ronald  had  erer  been  treated  as  the 
elder  son  of  his  &th^ ;  to  him  was  to  pass 
all  the  inheritance;  and  never  had  word  es- 
caped the  lips  of  any  which  could  breathe  a 
doubt  as  to  his  Intimacy,  until  within  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  fiither's  death.  It  was 
then  Rawlinaon  began  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
&vour^t  was  supposed  *^  the  worship  of  the 
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rising  star."  He  was  tolerated  at  first,  and 
when  sufficiently  intimate,  hinted  a  suspicion, 
which  he  did  so  guardedly,  that  it  required  an 
attentive  ear  to  understand. 

Ronald,  although  proud,  was  not  without 
curiosity ;  and  the  more  he  attempted  to  check 
it,  the  more  insidiously  it  worked  its  way,  until 
at  last  it  had  so  overpowered  him,  that  he  re- 
solved to  satisfy  it. 

This  was  precisely  the  net  which  had  been 
spread  for  him  by  Rawlinson,  who,  if  he  knew 
little  of  the  ancient  world,  was  conversant 
enough  with  human  nature.  He  had  watched 
the  trifling  impatience  of  his  victim  to  fathom, 
by  artful  questions,  the  depths  of  this  secret 
will,  and  he  had  answered  so  guardedly,  that 
the  questioner  became  more  eager  to  learn, 
without  advancing  a  step,  until  the  moment 
had  arrived  when  his  impatience  broke  through 
all  restraint. 

The  secret  was  then  communicated  under  an 
CAth  that  it  was  never  to  be  revealed,  and  Ilo- 
nald  became  possessed  of  the  astounding  fact 
that  he  was  ill^timate,    although  no    stain 
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attached  to  the  character  of  his  mother,  she,  a 
natural  child  and  under  age,  having,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  law,  been  married  without 
publication  of  the  banns,  which,  however,  being 
discovered  by  Rawlinson'a  father,  was  by  his 
advice  so  far  remedied,  that  a  marriage  took 
place,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  birth  of 
Albert. 

The  inheritance,  therefore,  rested  upon  the 
latter,  for  Ronald,  by  that  law,  was  not  legally 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  was  consequently  de- 
prived of  that  which  he  had  ever  believed  his 
light.  The  secret,  however,  Rawlinson  gave 
him  to  understand  was  entirely  in  his  own 
keeping,  the  record  of  it  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  father,  who  thus  gave  his 
son  a  kind  of  permanent  hold  upon  the  de 
Laucy  family,  capable  of  creating  a  very  com- 
fortable chancery  suit,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  a  certain  annuity  to  the  attorney.  So  that 
Ronald  thus  found  himself,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
deprived  of  everything ;  for  his  father  had  by 
his  will  (the  contents  of  which  Rawlinson  well 
knew,  for  he  had  drawn  it  up)  left  one  himdred 
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^nd  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  to  Albert, 
which  was  the  entire  sum  over  and  above  the 
real  property,  which  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  which  was 
destined  for  Ronald^  his  father  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  secret  had  died  with  old  Raw- 
linson,  but  who  was  much  too  good  an  attorney 
to  allow  his  son  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 

The  picture  of  absolute  poverty^  draMm  and 
heightened  by  Rawlinson,  the  very  idea  of  sur- 
rendering to  his  brother  that  immense  fortune, 
which  he  had  believed  his  own,  led  the  proud 
Ronald  to  thmk  dishonesdy.  Thinking  and 
acting  are  near  akin ;  we  are  told  that  he  who 
looks  after  a  woman  with  a  wicked  intent,  has 
already  committed  adultery  in  his  heart ;  and 
the  man  who  entertains  the  slightest  disho- 
nourable idea,  has  broken  through  the  barrier 
which  religion  and  education  had  raised  to  re- 
pel crime. 

Rawlinson  had  about  this  time  become  con- 
siderably embarrassed  in  his  finances :  he  had 
lived  far  too  fast ;  and  although  he  had  every 
chance  of  making  money,  owing  to  his  rival 
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attorney  being  a  remarkably  litigious  character, 
yet  had  vanity  oyercome  prudence ;  and  Raw- 
linaon,  a  villain  at  heart,  had  gradually  worked 
hti  way  into  the  society  of  Ronald,  with  the 
intention  of  awakening  his  worst  passions,  of 
pladng  before  him  the  sad  event  which  must 
take  place  immediately  the  wiU  should  be  dis- 
puted, and  finally  of  leading  Ronald  on  to 
think  upon  desperate  means,  whereby  he  might 
avoid  this  terrible  end. 

Words  were  at  first  industriously  used  to 
make  Ronald  aware  that  the  secret  would  be 
safe;  but  diat  it  was  in  Rawlinson's  power, 
nay  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  family,  to  put  the  rightful  owner  in  pos- 
session. Stall  there  were  means  of  evading  the 
law.  In  such  artful  manner,  and  with  such 
palpaUe  hints,  he  intimated  that  he  was  open 
to  conversation  upon  the  subject.  Ronald, 
having  determined  to  avail  himself  of  any 
chance,  proposed  to  the  attorney  a  sum  of 
money  to  bribe  him  into  silence.  The  over- 
ture was  rejected  with  scorn,  merely,  in  truth, 
because  the  sum  offered  by  no  means  came  up. 
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in  the  attorney's  opinion,  to  the  price  he  deem- 
ed it  worth. 

'^Consider/'  said  Rawlinson,  ^^the  risk  of 
being  even  a  party  to  this  transaction^nevita- 
ble  ruin  if  suspected,  transportation  for  life  if 
discovered.  The  man,"  he  continued,  ^'  who 
is  to  face  either  of  these  evils,  must  have  suffi* 
cient  money  to  enable  him  to  decamp  before 
he  is  routed,  to  retreat  before  he  is  made  a 
prisoner  ; — ^and  four  thousand  pounds  ! — ^it 
would  be  mere  beggary  abroad — ^mere  vegeta- 
tion. Besides,  my  conscience  tells  me  that  even 
entertaining  the  subject  itself  is  highly  discre- 
ditable. It  must  not  be ;  Albert  must  inherit 
all,  and  you  must  be  dependant  upon  his 
bounty." 

The  pride  of  Ronald  could  not  brook  this. 
He  at  once  descended  to  the  meanness  of  sup- 
plication ; — ^the  sum  offered  was  doubled,  tre- 
bled, and  at  last  quadrupled.  This  last  seemed 
to  be  the  mark  which  Rawlinson  required  to 
be  reached ;  for  he  moderated  the  an|^er  whicb 
he  had  at  first  evinced  at  being  insulted  even 
at  the  proposition  of  a  bribe,  to  forego  his  ho- 
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neat  intentioiis.     He  commiserated  the  situa- 
tion of  Ronald,  used  kind  words,  and  apolo- 
gised for  him  in  regard  to  his  feelings  having 
bettered    his    intentions;   and  finally  left  the 
room,  with  an  impression  upon  Ronald's  mind 
that  his  obdurate  honesty  might,  by  gentle 
touches  of  all-subduing  gold,  be  worn  through, 
as  the  hardest  stone  yields  to  a  succession  of 
drops. 

The  ice  was  broken ;  honesty  had  fled,  and 
yiDainy  was  triumphant.  The  following  day 
was  eagerly  expected  by  both.  The  health  of 
the  fiither  was  hourly  becoming  more  preca- 
rious ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  requisite  that  the 
plan  should  be  arranged  before  his  death.  No 
alteration  could  be  made  in  the  will;  for  old 
Sir  Ronald  had  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf  of  life,  and  his  brain,  like  an  autumnal 
tint,  had  been  stripped  of  its  manly  verdure, 
and  was  blighted  by  the  frosts  of  age.  It  is 
true,  he  occasionally  rallied  into  remembrance, 
as  his  last  speech  evinced ;  and  in  that  speech 
there  seemed  to  be  a  latent  hope  that  if  Ronald 
paid  his  brother  the  large  sum  left  him,  Albert 
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would  have  been  contented  and  happy  in  his 
bt. 

The  following  morning  arrived,  and  earlier 
than  usual  Rawlinson  cdled.  The  door  of  the 
library  (for  this  apartment  had  been  for  some 
time  the  undisturbed  retreat  of  Ronald)  was 
closed  and  locked ; — a  false  will  produced— «nd 
Ronald,  an  adept  at  imitation,  forged  the  name 
of  his  father, — so  like,  indeed,  that  Rawlinson 
uttered  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  praise. 
The  names  of  the  witnesses  were  likawise 
forged ;  and  the  whole  deed  so  closely  resem- 
bled the  other,  except  in  contents,  that  the 
very  men  who  had  attested  the  real  one  of  the 
old  man,  might  have,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  sworn  to  the  false,  as  the 
one  they  had  attested. 

This  having  been  arranged,  Ronald  looked 
up,  and  remarked  how  pale  and  wan  Rawlinson 
appeared. 

^'  It  is  my  first  fault,''  said  the  villain ;  ^'  and 
we  all  tremble  as  we  overstep  the  Rubicon  of 
crime.  When  once  fedrly  placed  upon  the  in- 
clined plane,  we  shall  slide  along  merrily ;  and 
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coDfldence,  the  warder  of  the  heart,  will  cease 
to  be  vigilant  at  its  post.    How  do  yoti  feel  V 

9 

"  Like  a  poor  wretch,  Rawlinson,"  replied 
Ronald,  ''who  having  in  the  cdid  and  dreary 
winter,  trodden  down  the  snow  with  his  bare 
ieet,  sees  before  him  a  cheerful  fire  to  warm 
and  comfort  him,  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  food 
and  victoals.     Such  as  must  be  the  sensations 
of  that  poor  wretch,  who  had  starvation  in  the 
fiwegronnd,  and  perhaps  a  gallows  in  perspec- 
tive, are  mine  at  this  moment.    I  care  not  for 
the  crime ;  for  I  would  rather  die  a  rich  thief 
than  an  honest  pauper.    Rawlinson,  you  can- 
not deceive  me,  any  more  than  I  can  deceive 
myself.      Tou  feel  a  little  remorse — a  sl^ht 
increased  pulsation  of  the  heart;  but  you  feel 
a  vast  deal  o£  pleasure ;  and  when  my  fiither  is 
dead,  you  will  repent  in  a  new  carriage,  and 
tiunk  of  religion  on  a  high  trotting  horse.   But 
to  business— my  father's  WiU.'' 

« It  is  here." 

"  Then  place  it  there — I  will  bury  it  deeply 
in  the  flames,''  continued  Ronald,  **  so  that  no 
prying  eyes,  no  eager  inquisitive  varlet,  shall 
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grope  out  a  particle  to  treasure  up  as  evidence. 
—Who  is  there  ?" 

*'  It  is  me/'  said  the  poor  old  sick  childish 
father.  ^'Let  me  in;  I  am  cold,  and  want 
some  breakfast.'^ 

Rawlinson  shuffled  up  the  papers  and  parch- 
ments, and  Ronald,  struck  by  this  extraordi- 
nary interruption,  opened  the  door,  and  led  his 
father  in. 

"  Cold,  very  cold,"  began  the  old  man ; 
"  but  business  must  be  done,  and  I  want  to 
count  my  money.  Who  is  this  ?'*  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  observed  Rawlinson ;  ''  he  looks 
like  a  thief  come  to  rob  me.  But  I'll  give  it  to 
thee,  poor  Ronald,  I'll  give  you  a  hint.  The 
man  who  leaves  his  ajQFairs  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other, is  like  a  person  deprived  of  both  arms 
and  eyes.  But  why  does  the  nurse  keep  away  ? 
I've  told  her  to  give  twenty  pounds  for  my 
breakfast ;  and  although  I  am  rolling  in  riches, 
I  can't  get  dry  toast  with  my  gruel." 

At  this  moment,  when  the  poor  old  man  had 
just  approached  the  fire^  and  had  spoken  this 
mixture  of  folly  and  of  wisdom,  the  nurse  came 
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nmning  in.  To  Ronald's  qnick  rebuke^  she 
said,  that  she  had  left  his  father,  thinking  him 
asleep,  to  get  something  for  herself,  and  that 
she  supposed  he  had  exercised  the  cunning  of 
people  in  his  situation,  and  had  only  waited 
her  departure^  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  walk  about.  *'  He  must  be  cold,''  she 
continued,  '^for  he  is  like  a  bare-footed  beggar 
wandering  in  the  snow." 

Ronald  started  when  he  heard  the  words 
which  he  himself  had  expressed,  and  looked 
warily  at  Rawlinson.  He  was  busy  turning 
over  the  books,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
conversation,  the  old  man  was  removed,  and 
the  door  again  fastened. 

**  I  cannot  destroy  the  will  now,"  said  Ro- 
nald, ''  even  I  who  planned  the  deed,  am  afraid 
to  fiice  it;  he  came  upon  us  even  in  idiotcy  like 
a  ministering  angel,  which  some  have  believed 
to  watch  over  our  lives,  and  guard  us  from  temp- 
tation ; — his  very  eye  rebuked  my  intention ; 
and,"  added  Ronald  with  a  peculiar  curl  of  the 
upper  lip,  ^  he  mistook  you  for  a  thief." 

**What!  firightened  at  a  shadow.  Sir?— Is 
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jour  deep  reading,  your  fine  philosophy  to  be 
shaken  by  a  common  place  affair  ?  A  sick  man, 
anxious  to  avoid  a  bed  in  which  he  has  been 
detained  for  a  fortnight,  finds  himself  at  liberty, 
and  walks  to  the  room  he  mostly  inhabited  in 
health^s  there  any  thing  supernatural  in 
that? — any  nonsense  of  ministering  angel  to 
whisper  into  one's  ear  to  avoid  a  crime  ?  If  that 
had  been  the  case,  why  did  he  not  interpose  his 
authority,  this  ghostly  authority,  to  stop  your 
hand  when  you  traced  diis  forgery  ?  Do  not 
think  of  it;  it  is  like  a  school  boy  who  buys  a 
wooden  figure,  and  implores  it  to  bring  him 
good  luck,  and  if  be  gets  flogged  for  his  idleness, 
he  believes  it  the  kind  work  of  his  Tommy/' 

**  Let  me  go  and  see  him  in  his  bed.  Raw* 
linson ;  perhaps  I  may  master  this  weakness, 
but  as  I  live,  I  shake  with  fear,  as  much  as  if 
the  officer  of  justice  had  arrested  me,  and  the 
hangman  had  opened  his  sliding  noose  to  receive 
this  neck. — Wait  here ;  I  will  return  in  a  mo« 
ment ;  let  me  see  him  in  his  bed,  watched  so 
that  he  may  not  again  break  upon  our  busi- 
ness," and  with  a  hurried  step  he  departed. 
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No  acKmer  was  he  gone,  than  Rawlinson 
car^blly  concealed  the  papers  in  hia  pocket,  and 
letonied  to  his  house.  Sawlinson's  psle  ap- 
pearance was  owing  to  his  having  spent  the 
ivhole  night  in  preparing  the  document  which 
he  could  not  entrust  to  his  derk^  who  had 
drawn  up  the  originaL  His  plan  was  well  laid  3 
he  had  now  his  victim  secured,  and  retired  to 
his  home,  where  he  care&lly  concealed  the 
deed,  to  which  Bonald  had  affixed  his  Other's 
signature ;  having  this  safe,  he  avoided  Raven 
Castle^  and  actually  left  his  house  for  a  week, 
with  ins  daughter. 

During  this  interva],  he  tutored  Margaret 
to  follow  fab  wishes.  Margaret  was  then  but 
seventeen.  She  was  not  a  beauty ;  but  she  was 
fiur,  and  exquisitely  formed.  She  had  appeared 
to  have  entertained  an  attachment  for  Alberts- 
Bay  they  had  already  exchanged  vows,  and 
dedarations  of  affection ;  but  in  youth,  although 
the  fire  oilove  may  bum  fiercely,  it  may  soon 
be  quenched.  Rawlinson  knew  his  daughter 
to  inherit  hia  own  feelings.  She  had  read  of 
great  and  rieh  men  marrying  beneath  them,-— 
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some  their  cooks^  and  many,  play  actors ;  and 
although  she  did  love,  as  much  as  such  a  girl 
could  love,  Albert,  yet  she  was  never  one  who 
would  have  dashed  herself  over  the  Raven  Cli£F 
to  be  carried  away  in  the  whirlpool  below. 
Every  hint  which  a  careful  father  could  instil 
intq  her  mind,  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  riches,  and  the  misery  of  poverty,  Rawlin- 
son  had  bestowed  on  his  daughter ;  and  he  had 
brought  her  now  exactly  to  his  wishes,  namely  a 
cool,  calculating,  cunning  girl,  who  would  sacri- 
fice any  poor  lover,  to  make  a  more  advanta- 
geous match. 

"  Well,  Margaret,  my  dear,*'  began  her  father, 
^*  I  wonder  what  your  poor  miserable  lover  will 
do  in  your  absence ;  he  will  write  your  name,  I 
suppose,  upon  a  tree,  and  sit  under  its  shade,  to 
look  at  all  that  is  left  of  you  !  Tell  me,  girl,  do 
do  you  love  him  ?*' 

"Yes,'*  replied  Margaret,  "I  suppose  I 
love  him,  and  it  would  be  a  great  match  for 


me/' 


**  Not  so,  my   child,"  replied   Rawlinson. 
^^  By  the  bye,  I  have  often  thoi^ht  of  warning 
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you agunat  this  great match^  asyoucallit;  bat  I 

oQfold  not  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  mention  the 

terms  of  old  Sir  Ronald's  will, — that  would  be 

a  breach  of  trust,  but  I  may  venture  to  hint 

that,  independent  of  the  manly  air,  the  upright 

honest  bearing  of  the  elder  brother,  he  will  be 

lar  richer,  that  is,  he  will  inherit  all  the  estates, 

monies,  &c,  and  would  be  a  match  that  half 

the  nobiUty  of  England  might  covet." 

'*  And  being  so  rich,  so  upright^  &c.  papa,  as 
you  say,  would  not  of  course  condescend 
to  marry  any  one  beneath  him  in  rank." 

^  I  scarcely  think  you  are  right  there,  Mar« 
garet,  for  it  so  happens  that  I  know  he  is 
attached  to  you/' 

^  To  me !  it  is  impossible.  I  have  never  seen 
him  more  than  twice  in  my  life,  and  then 
he  turned  from  me  as  if  I  had  the  leprosy." 

^  And  not  a  bad  proof  of  love  either ;  there 
are  many  men  who  become  so  much  in  love, 
that  they  dare  not  even  look  upon  the  face  of 
her  they  most  admire;  nay  some,  and  one  I 
know,  as  brave,  and  as  gallant  a  man,  as  ever 
faced  his  country's  enemies,  who,  when    he 
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made  a  proposition  of  marriage  tamed  his  bade 
upon  the  lady/' 

'^  I'm  sure/'  replied  Margaret,  "  I  should 
haye  turned  my  back  upon  him.  But  is  this 
true  that  Albert,  when  his  fiither  dies,  will 
not  share  equally  with  his  elder  brother  ?" 

^'  Child/'  replied  Rawlinson,  ^  it  is  never 
done  ;  the  elder  son  inherits  all,  and  the  younger 
ones  are  protected  by  him;  it  is  one  <^  the 
wisest  laws,  that  of  inheritance  by  primoge- 
niture,  which  was  ever  framed;  it  keeps  the 
name  and  the  greatness  of  the  fiunily  together; 
whereas  a  sub-division  would  impoverish  all* 
I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  Ronald  loves 
you.  Albert  is  sent  to  a  friend  in  Ae  High- 
lands, as  you  know,  little  Mischief!  he  went 
yesterday.  The  father  may  still  live  years; 
and  until  his  death,  his  will  must  be  unknown; 
however,  I  shall  advise,  shoidd  he  not  recover, 
that  Ronald  becomes  the  manager  of  the  pio^ 
perty,  or  that  /,  as  a  matter  of  business,  should 
arrange  the  afiairs.  Now,  Margaret,  oouldyou 
forget  Albert  and  marry  Ronald,  if  he  should 
hereafter— I  speak  merely  of  a  possilnlity— be 
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indpced  to  make  you  a  dedanlioii  of  afiiao- 
tion?*' 

^  I  must  say  tbat  I  diotdd  like,"  replied  the 
pAf  ^  to  be  the  lady  of  Raven  Castle:  and 
Lftdy  de  Lancy  would  not  sound  amiss  to  my 


»f 


'^  You  do  not  love  him,  MaxgaretP'  said  the 
sttorneyy  with  a  smile. 

^^Notjust  yet,''  she  vq)lied|  ''but  I  ama 
good  daoghtery  and  I  can  do  as  I  am  Ud/' 

It  was  a  week  before  Raidinfton  retoAied* 
Qki  Sir  Ronald  lingered  on  for  more  than  six 
montksy  when  on  the  20th  of  December  he 
flisci* 

Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  dd  Sir  Rooald's  deaths  until  the  eyening 
bcfere-mentioned,  when  Ronald  disturbed  the 
conTersatton  between  Albert  and  Herbert.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  Rawlinson,  direotly  after  the 
Ibgery,  bad  planned  the  marriage  of  his 
dsnghter  with  the  future  baronet,  and  that 
she,  aldioogh  continuing  her  cbndestine  vi* 
ttti  to  Albert  was,  from  her  oaielesa  educa- 
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tdon,  secretly  not  without  hope  that  she 
might  succeed  in  uniting  herself  with  Sir 
Ronald. 

The  day  old  Sir  Ronald  died,  a  counterfeit 
copy  of  his  will,  with  numerous  papers,  letters, 
records,  &c.,  were  destroyed  by  his  eldest 
6on  and  Rawlinson;  and  old  Herbert's  story 
of  the  fire  was  in  strict  accordance  with  truth* 
From  that  hour  Ronald  de  Lancy  had  shunned 
mankind ;  he  had  endeavoured,  in  solitude,  to 
shield  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  own 
heart;  he  could  not  dive  into  society  and 
dissipation,  *for  his  whole  nature  was  against 
it.  He  who  before  was  bold  and  proud,  now 
slunk  about  his  grounds,  ashamed  to  meet  his 
tenantry;  anxious  to  avoid  even  his  brother, 
he  lived  like  a  respited  criminal,  uncertain 
when  the  axe  might  fall;  and  although  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  religion,  yet  was  his 
reading  such  as,  if  possible,  to  discredit  it* 
Every  page  which  could  be  twisted  or  distorted 
«o  as  to  render  a  conviction  of  atheism  pro- 
bable, he  seissed  it,  treasured  it,  and    would 
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firequently  say  to  himself:  ^  If  there  is  no 
hereafter,  then  am  I  happy !" 

Amongst  the  people  who  sometimes  gained 
an  nnweloome  admittance,  was  the  Rey.  James 
MoleswoTth :  he  had  been  old  Sir  Ronald  de 
Lancy's  youngest  and  oldest  friend,  and  now 
dang  with  renewed  affection  to  the  unworthy 
representatiye  of  Raven  Castle.  He  had  ob- 
senred  the  sadden  change,  this  apparent  re* 
ligioas  mekncholy  which  had  crept  over  his  old 
fiiend's  son.  Clergymen  are  privileged  people, 
Aey  approach  armed  with  the  words,  '^  Peace 
be  to  this  house,  and  all  herein;"  they  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  bruised  heart,  and  they  give 
consolation  where  trouble  and  anxieties  pre- 
vail. 

The  morning  after  Sir  Ronald's  conversa- 
tion with  Rawhnson  relative  to  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Molesworth  called.  He 
found  Sir  Ronald  in  his  Hbrary,  the  Bible  open, 
fefisrenoes  at  hand,  and  the  reader  pale  with 
apparent  study. 

After  the  first  salutation,  Mr.  Molesworth 
bcgan^    by  observing:  —  '^  That  there  was  a 
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time  for  aU  thingi,  and  that  Sir  Ronald  in- 
jured his  constitution,  and  impidred  his  health 
by  his  over-zealous  seardi  into  the  holy 
writings.  Remember,  my  young  friend/'  he 
said,  ^  we  are  not  to  indulge  in  any  occu> 
pation,  however  pleasurable,  that  ruins  our 
health ;  and  when  so  indulged,  eren  a  reli^ous 
work  becomes  dissipation ;  for  our  health  is 
given  us,  as  a  gift  which  we  are  bound  to 
preserve ;  and  the  mind  never  can  be  so  active 
when  the  body  is  enfeebled/' 

''  Thank  you  kindly.  Sir,"  said  Sir  Ronald, 
in  his  usual  steady  manner ;  '^  I  may  truly  say, 
<  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.'  I 
have  not  recovered,  as  yet,  all  the  recollection 
of  former  happiness;  and  I  fed  as  a  weed 
thrown  upon  the  wide  Atlantic,  to  float  with  the 
impulse  of  the  cuirent/^ 

'*  Pardon  me.  Sir  Ronald,  but  I  think  you 
have  not  stated  your  case  fairly;  you  do  not 
go  with  the  current,  but  you  oppose  it  The 
young  baronet  should  not  confine  himself 
within  his  wall%  hoarding  his  riches;  your  en- 
joyments of  life  would  tend  mudi  to  alleviate 
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the  miseries  of  hundreds ;  and  i^;sui,  aldioiigh 
a  dagpoBi^  I  am  bound  te  tell  you  that  the 
eoDstaiit  persereraiioe  in  siidi  aediision  as  yoiin 
would  become  criminaL  The  poor  around  yon 
want  your  asaistance,  aad  if  fortune  has  been 
piopitioiis  to  you,  your  hand  should  be  ex- 
tended towards  others." 

**  Whatever  you  donand  for  the  poor,  Mr. 
Mdesworthy  I  am  ready  to  advance;  name 
but  the  suaij  and  this  instant  it  is  yours/' 

^  Chanty,  Sir  Bonald,  does  not  always 
onisist  in  sending  money';  it  consists  in 
Tinting  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in 
affliction ;  and  a  boon  from  the  hand  of  Ae 
man  who  owns  the  territory,  is  three  times  as 
eonsolitary,  as  when,  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, the  money  is  seat  through  another. 
Do  you  imagme  that  the  fiddr  who  sits  all  day 
bugmitil  his  nails  grow  through  his  hands, 
ahhough  he  gives  all  he  gets  to  the  poor,  is 
an  acceptable  pers^m,  in  comparison  with  him 
who  goes  tfirough  the  several  duties  of  life, 
who  sees  the  enjoyments  of  otiiers,  aad  who 
oontribwtes  to  Aem  by  his  presence?  Tou 
should  marry.  Sir  Ronald." 
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'^  Many !"  responded  Sir  Ronald,  in  a  deep 
sepulchral  voice.  ^^  Before  long,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  I  shall  reqidre  your  services  on  ihat 
account." 

^  Indeed  !*'  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  *^  that 
does  rejoice  me.  Raven  Castle  will  no  longer 
be  an  inclosure;  as  in  the  feudal  times,  the 
old  hall  will  resound  with  merriment;  and  I, 
being  proud  of  the  service  committed  to  my 
charge,  shall,  when  that  ceremony  is  over, 
be  as  blythe  and  as  gay  as  the  youngest !  If 
I  do  not  trespass  much  upon  my  intimacy,  may 
I  ask  the  name  of  her  who  is  so  shortly  to 
come  amongst  us  ?" 

**  Margaret  Rawlinson.'* 

'^  What  do  I  hear.  Sir  Ronald  ?  Margaret 
Rawlinson !— the  daughter  of  your  attorney ! — 
It  is  well  your  fiither  sleeps  under  a  heavy 
stone,  or  his  old  form  might  haunt  the  house, 
which  thus  can  lower  itself.'' 

<<  TeU  me,  Sir,''  said  Sir  Rowland,  ''  have 
the  dead  ever  left  their  tombs  to  visit  those  on 
earth  ?  or  is  it  your  opinion,  that  affection  re- 
tains its  hold,  and  acts  as  a  ministering  angel  ?" 
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^  It  is  a  subject  which  I  fain  would  eTade, 
for  no  one  can  positively  answer  the  question. 
— ^AU  nations  have  records  of  the  dead  having 
revisited  the  earth; — but  it  is  a  record,  at 
whidi  the  philosopher  laughs  at  in  day-light, 
and  dreads  in  darkness. — I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
you.  Yui  upon  any  other  member  of  our 
church  to  unite  you ;  I  cannot,  Sir  Ronald, — I 
will  not  be  the  man." 

**  Your  reason.  Sir  ?'^ 

^  Tour  fiUber  would  never  have  sanctioned 
such  an  alliance.  He  was  proud  of  his  rank, 
and  of  his  partner's  rank ;  and  well  I  remember 
his  scrupulous  attention  to  some  whim  of  hers, 
when  he  remarried  her  long  after  your  birth.'' 

•'  Ah  P' 

^  Yes^  indeed,  the  registry  is  with  me, 
for  I  performed  the  service.  She,  under  her 
maiden  name,  went  through  the  ceremony, 
dressed  as  a  bride, — three  persons  only  were 
present — myself,  my  clerk,  and  old  Rawlinson; 
although,  by  some  accident,  old  Herbert  and 
others  beard  of  the  event.  Little  did  old  Raw- 
linson  think^  tbat  a  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy  was 
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to  wed  his  grand*daughter ;  and  luckily  I  only 
survive  to  witness  the  degradation  1 — Good  bye^ 
Sir  Ronald !  I  was  in  hopes  I  could  have  with- 
drawn you  from  your  seclusion ;  but,  old  fool 
that  I  was !  I  forgot  that^  even  in  sedusioi), 
love  is  more  dangerous  than  in  the  giddy  whirl- 
pool of  pleasure." 

At  this  moment  Albert  entered  the  room. 
He  announced  the  arrival  of  Rawlinson,  who 
was  as  usual  excessively  anxious  to  see  Sir  Ro- 
nald. 

<'  He  has  brought  the  settlements  for  signa- 
ture, I  suppose.  Sir  Ronald,'^  said  Moleswortb, 
'^  I  will  not  witness  them,  and  luckily  Albert 
is  under  age.  GK>od  bye,  good  bye,  Albert,-*- 
when  your  brother  weds  Maigaret  Rawlinson  I 
must  withdraw.— Heavens,  how  pale  you  look  1'^ 

^'  It  is  nothing,*'  interrupted  Sir  Ronald, 
''  goodmomingSir  1— and  with  all  the  statefiness 
of  manner  for  which  he  was  noted,  he  bowed 
the  reverend  gentleman  out  of  the  room,  and 
before  he  could  pave  the  way  for  that  whioh  he 
knew  would  give  his  brother  the  keenest  pain, 
the  attorney  made  his  appearance. 
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^  I  am  oome  to  sign  and  to  seal,''  said  Raw- 
liiison. 

"^  Leave  me,''  said  Stc  Ronald,  '<  I  wiU  ex- 
plain  to  yoa  the  nature  of  Mr.  Mokaworth's 
femuka  another  time/' 

<^  I  obef/^  replied  Albert ;  ^  bat  I  have  ano- 
ther message  to  deliver — Herbert  is  no  wheie 
to  be  foand — and  some  of  the  servants  have 
asked  leave  to  search  for  their  old  friend/' 

**  Let  t^iem  search,''  was  Sir  Ronald's  reply. 

*^  My  mind,"  began  Sir  Ronald  aa  his  bro- 
ther left  the  room,  ^isfixed-^I  am  prepared 
to  wed  your  danghter — ^where  is  she  ?" 

^  Not  far — yoor  courtship  need  not  be  long— > 
I  have  prepared  her ;  ask  her  hand— it  is  your's; 
return  afterwards  with  me  to  my  house— «nd 
then  the  settlements  can  be  arranged." 

^  Ton  are  quick,  Rawlinson,  in  your  depart- 
ment ;  how  many  a  poor  lover  sighs  over  the 
long  days  the  law  requires  to  bind  him  to  all  he 
holds  dear;  whilst  to  me— the  actual  deeds  are 
prqpared  in  one  short  night,  even  before  I  have 
made  proposals  to  the  woman  who  is  to  be- 
not  my  love— bat  my  wife  P' 
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"  The  world  and  you  are  differently  placed— 
come,  it  must  be  done  this  day — we  can  walk— 
the  long  shrubbery  wiU  be  the  fittest  place- 
poor  old  Herbert,  Sir  Ronald,  will  not  overhear 
us — he  sleeps  quietly  enough-*and  the  search 
on  the  part  of  the  court  will  be  unavailing  1" 

From  the  terrace  walk  which  skirted  the 
flower  garden  of  Raven  Castle  there  ran  a  long 
winding  shrubbery.  The  hand  which  planted 
this  thick  retreat  had  wound  the  path  in  such 
constant  windings,  that  the  eye  could  never 
command  a  view  of  more  than  fifty  feet*  In 
the  little  recesses  occasionally  formed  by  sharper 
turnings  there  were  rustic  seats,  in  summer 
sheltered  from  the  sun^  in  winter  protected 
from  the  breeze.  There  the  Ulac  had  been 
planted  so  as  to  overhang  the  seat,  as  if  Flora 
would  delight  in  it  as  a  throne  surrounded  by 
the  thick  blossoms  of  this  elegant  tree  and  in* 
haling  its  beautiful  perfume ;  the  next  was  over- 
hung by  libumam,  and  Danae  might  fimcy  her- 
self under  a  shower  of  gold;  in  another  the 
thickly  flowering  honeysuckle  arched  itself 
gracefully  over  the  seat ;  whilst  the  next,  which 
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Maigaret  Rawlinson  reposed  upon^  was  in 
reality^ '  Love  amongst  the  roses.'  Further  on 
was  another — ^the  jessamine  wound  gracefully 
around  it;  the  smaU  white  blossom  looking  like 
stars  amid  the  bosom  of  the  night.  And  thus 
each  seat  was  centred  in  a  bower — each  bower 
being  composed  of  only  one  kind  of  flower. 
The  walk  terminated  with  a  gate;  and  the 
kindness  of  old  Sir  Ronald  had  confided  a  key 
to  the  fiunily  of  the  Rawlinson's,  who  had  long 
been  privil^ed  to  walk  therein. 

In  this  walk  had  the  cold  hearted  Margaret 
often  met  Albert  Here  had  she  plighted  her 
truth  to  him ;  and  on  the  very  seat  where  she 
now  sat  had  the  flower  of  Venus  often  witnessed 
those  sweet  kisses  which  lovers  imprint^  and 
which^  as  a  poet  has  described  them,  is  a  kiss 
of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  love,  all  concen- 
trated into  one  focus ! — a  hypocrite  in  her  heart, 
she  disguised  her  real  feelings !  and  while  she 
amused  herself  in  fanning  the  flame  which 
burnt  brightly  in  young  Albert's  heart,  her  own 
beat  with  higher  expectation ;  the  hint  which  her 
father  had  given  her  weeks  before,  of  the  possi- 
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bility  of  becoming  Lady  de  Lancy;  the  envy, 
the  jealousy  which  such  an  union  would  in&lli- 
bly  produce  in  the  Molesworth  family^  a  family 
hated  by  the  dishonest  attorney,  because  their 
characters  were  so  opposite — had  not  been  lost 
upon  Margaret.  It  is  true,  she  did  not  love 
Sir  Ronald ;  his  tall  gaunt  figure — ^his  natural 
austerity  of  manner — ^his  cold  measured  mode 
of  address,  was  not  such  as  would  win  young 
hearts ;  and  to  this  day,  when  past  nineteen  years 
of  age,  Sir  Ronald  had  never  deigned  to  enter 
into  any  conversation  with  her,  beyond  a  few 
seconds  in  duration. 

In  the  bower,  which  by  Albert  had  been 
termed  Venuses  retreat,  for  he  saw  grace  in  all 
her  steps  and  heaven  in  her  eye,  sat  Maigaret 
Rawlinson,  awaiting  Sir  Ronald.  She  had  been 
told  by  her  father  that  an  overture  of  marriage 
had  been  made  by  the  baronet  to  him,  for  her. 
He  pointed  out  in  terms  likely  to  captivate  a 
heart  like  his  daughter,  all  the  advantages  deriv- 
able from  such  an  union. 

Albert  was  a  pauper — ^he  must  be  discarded. 
Sir  Ronald  had  wealth  and  a  title,  was  thelarg- 
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«itpc»aeftsor  of  property  in  diatpart  of  Eng- 

lind.    It  was  prudent  to  sacrifice  a  little  love 

to  avast  aocesttOQ  of  wealth  and  power.    She 

£d  not  hesitate;  she  agreed  at  once  to  marry 

him;  and  she  was  i^yw  placed  in  this  bower  to 

reoeive  his  addresses.  Her  heart  palpitated  a 
little— not  with  lore— but  with  hope  1 

Bawlinson  had  walked  with  Sir  Ronald  to  the 
bq;inning  of  the  shrabbery^  and  there  left  him, 
in  order  to  find  Albert,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
erent — if  possible  to  poison  his  mind  more 
strongly  against  his  brother ;  and,  in  despair,  to 
leave  him  to  meditate  either  a  flight,  or  a  per* 
somd  rencontre — ^which  would  force  Sir  Ronald 
to  find  some  employment  for  his  brother  else* 
where. 

He  fonnd  Albert  instantly,  and  after  a  very 
fiew  preliminary  remarks  came  at  once  to  the 
point,  and  hinted  the  connexion  with  the  fiunily 
about  to  take  place, — ^^  They  are  now  in  the 
shrubbery/'  he  saidy*^^  but  I  must  be  home,  for 
my  time  is  mndi  occupied.'' 

Albert  for  a  moment  8t6od  like  a  statue ;  a 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  overpower  him ;  and 
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he  rushed  into  the  thicket  as  if  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  world. 

As  Margaret  sat  coimting  the  minutes  when 
her  vanity  should  be  gratified^  her  hope  realiz-« 
ed^  she  heard  the  slow  steps  of  Sir  Ronald 
advancing;  his  was  not  the  light  footfall  of 
impatient  love ;  but  he  lingered  at  every  step, 
and  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  time  before  his 
tongue  should  bind  him  to  marriage.  He 
neither  loved  nor  hated  the  object ;  she  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  But  his  connec- 
tion with  Rawlinson  required  this  security  for 
himself;  and  well  he  argued  that  this  marriage, 
which  was  a  matter  of  necessity — ^might,  by 
good  management,  become  one  of  comparative 
happiness.  ^'  There  is  no  necessity,"  thought  he, 
**  of  attachment  to  ensure  contentment ;  love  is 
much  stronger  sometimes  after  marriage  than 
before."  Whilst  pondering  on  the  emergency 
of  the  case,  he  turned  the  cornev,  and  beheld 
his  future  wife  reclining  in  the  bower.  She 
had  evidently  taken  considerable  care  to  show 
her  figure  to  its  greatest  advantage,  and  fasti- 
dious indeed  must  the  man  have  been  who 
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^uU  haye  seen  that  woman^  and  not  acknow- 
ledged her  beauty  and  her  grace. 

Maigaret  darted  up  as  if  unprepared  for 
Sttdi  interruption ;  and  after  bowing  in  a  dis* 
tant  and  reserved  manner,  seemed  anxious  to 
aToid  Sir  Ronald,  and  not  intrude  upon  his 
priTBcy,  He,  howcTer,  was  not  deceived  by  this 
manceuvre.  Rawlinson  had  told  him  where  to 
find  his  daughter,  and  he  had  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  his  future  father-in-law  to  know, 
that  she  had  been  ably  tutored,  expected  the 
offer,  and  was  ready  to  accept  him. 

With  more  than  usual  activity  of  manner. 
Sir  Ronald  sprang  forward,  and  took  her  hand, 
which  she,  with  admirable  surprise,  attempted, 
yetdid  not  accomplish, — ^to  withdraw.  Here  was 
no  hesitation  in  Sir  Ronald's  manner,  for  there 
was  no  love  to  agitate  him ;  he  spoke  to  her 
with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  leading  her  back  to  the  seat  she  had 
forsaken,  he  paid  her  but  an  honest  compliment 
when  he  remarked  that  the  bower  received  new 
beauties  from  the  graceful  form  which  adorned 
it 
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So  well  managed  was  the  interview  by  Sir 
Ronald^  that  even  Margaret  was  deceived  into 
liking  him.  He  spoke  with  vivacity  and  ele- 
gance. He  inquired  into  her  occupations  and 
amusements ;  rallied  her  on  her  nocturnal  ram- 
bles with  her  brother ;  and  so  completely  won 
her  wavering  heart,  that  they  might  have  mi^ 
taken  themselves  for  lovers. 

Still  Sir  Ronald  felt  the  indelicacy  of  his 
situation^  to  ofifer  his  hand  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  conversation^  seemed  precipitate;  and  he 
was  moie  than  once  inclined  to  withdraw  with- 
out effecting  his  purpose.  The  idea  of  his  per- 
sonal security  in  this  marriage,  however,  pre- 
vailed over  his  prudence,  and  he  now  approached 
the  subject  by  endeavouring  to  find  out  if 
Margaret,  in  reality,  was  attached  to  his  bro- 
ther. 

"  You  meet  him  frequently,**  he  remarked, 
**  Miss  Rawlinson,  and  he  poor  fellow  wears  but 
a  sad  countenance  when  occupied  elsewhere.'' 

*•  Poor  boy,**— remarked  the  artiul  girl,  "  it 
would  be  too  ridiculous,  Sir  Ronald,  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  so  young,— as  a  companion  he  is 
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oheefful — and  p«riiaps  I  may  lu^e  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  amuse  him ;  but  as  to  love—* 
that  is  absurd  l'* 

^  Heis  too  young,  Miss  BawKnson — altogether 
too  young,  to  form  any  alliance.  Besides  his 
finetful  temper^  his  want  of  any  occupation  in  Hie, 
and  more  than  all,  is  want  of  fortune,  his  much 
against  any  connexion^  such  as  marriage.'^ 

Maigaret  smiled  at  the  last  word,  and  added, 
^'  That  such  an  idea  as  uniting  herself  with  the 
proud*  family  of  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy,  never 
had  ent^ed  her  imagination/' 

*^  And  yet,"  interrupted  Sir  Ronald,  ^'  one  so 
beauftiiiiL,  so  graceful  as  Margaret  Rawlinson 
might  aspire  to  any  hand.  I  should  have 
diought  our  fi&mily  honoured  by  such  an  acqui- 
sition ;  and  if  Margaret  Rawlinson  could  bestow 
herself  upon  such  an  unworthy  object  as  myself, 
this  hand  ia  hers !" 

Maigaret  remained  silent,  Sir  Ronald  became 
gradually  warmer  in  his  supplications.  The 
bashful  maiden  still  observed  a  guarded  silence ; 
until  the  question  was  put  in  plainer  language, 
and  at  last  atimid  consent  was  expressed.    Sir 
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Ronald  now  was  about  to  take  what  is  seldom 
withheld  from  accepted  lovers ;  he  drew  the  ap- 
parently imwilling  girl  to  his  arms,  and  in  the 
act  of  imprinting  a  warm  kiss — ^for  Sir  Ronald's 
blood  had  really  wanned — he  was  thrust  rudely 
back  by  his  brother,  who  stamping  on  his 
prostrate  rival,  vented  his  curses  and  his  kicks  in 
concert, 

*'  It  is  done,''  he  said  as  he  bestowed  his  last 
malediction,  ''may  heaven  hear  my  curses ! — ^you 
have  deprived  me  of  the  girl  I  loved ;  you  have,  I 
am  certain,  swindled  me  of  my  just  inheritance 
— ^you  have  blighted  my  youth — crushed  my  af- 
fection— ^made  me  a  pauper — and,  worse  than 
all,  an  enemy !  days  and  nights  may  roll  over 
your  head — your  family  may  prosper — ^you  may 
revel  in  your  riches ;  but,  by  that  God  who  hears 
me !  no  time  shall  ever  reconcile  me  to  the 
basest  of  brothers,  no  soft  words  shall  win  me 
back  to  you — ^but  I  will  foUow  your  path,  and 
cross  it  where  I  can ;  and  when  most  in  se- 
curity, you  shall  feel  the  scorpion  sting  which 
blighted  hope  alone  can  inflict! — Good  bye, 
Margaret !  but  not  for  ever  !  you,  poor,  weak 
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thing!  won  by  ambition^-deoei^ied  by  deceit 
—look  at  your  husband — ^who  is  to  be-^on  the 
ground !  his  brother's  foot  upon  his  neck  I — and 
thus  I  dismiss  you  both  P 

As  he  finished  these  quickly  uttered  words, 
he  caught  up  his  brother's  purse,  which  hung 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  rushing  from 
both  the  ungrateful  girl  and  still  more  unge- 
nerous brother,  he  hastened  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  making  the  most  portable  package 
he  could  contrive,  disappeared  from  Raven 
Castle. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  his  brother,  than 
Rawlinson  arrived.  He  had  seen  it  all, — ^he 
had  witnessed  the  rude  assault  and  the  theft.—* 
He  had  rightly  calculated  upon  the  hasty 
revenge  of  Albert;  his  joy  was  unbounded, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  in  ecstacy;  and  lifting 
the  prostrate  Sir  Ronald^  he  took  his  daughter's 
hand^  and  walked  towards  the  ca9tle« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  Ronald  reoovered  from 
the  assault,  than  Rawlinson  poured  the  tide  of 
advice  as  to  future  conduct. 

''We  have  him  now,  safe,  de  Lancy/'  he 
said;  ''his  blood  is  too  good  to  brook  ihe 
taunts  and  revilinga  which  are  attached  to  one 
who  has  committed  a  theft.  Margaret  saw  it, 
and  she  could  witness  against  him.  I  will 
meet  him  now,  and  irritate  him  to  depart.  In 
the  meantime,"  he  continued,  as  he  whispered 
in  Sir  Ronald's  ear,  "  you  can  avail  yourself  of 
the  moment  to  arrange  your  future  marriage. 
Remember,  it  must  be  soon." 

Rawlinson   foxmd    his    intentions   useless. 
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Albert  had  taken  flight.  The  disorder  in 
nrluch  his  room  wbb  left  indicated  the  sudden* 
cess  of  his  dej^artore  ;  and  from  a  paper  fi>nnd 
on  the  table,  which  contained  only  these  words 
— .<<  Follow  not  the  steps  of  a  deqperate  man," 
-*it  was  imagined  that  he  would  not  return  to 
intermpt  the  ceremony  of  bis  brother's  mar- 


Sir  Bonald  was  allowed  but  a  few  days  to 
make  his  aixangementa.  Rawlinson  undertook 
the  settlements  himfiriilQ  being  one  of  the  trua* 
tees.  A  douse  in  these  deeds  enabled  Marga- 
ret to  win  away  a  certain  part,  even  firom  the 
children  which  might  be  bom;  but  this  clause 
had  been  omitted  during  the  time  Rawlinson 
read  over  the  deed  previous  to  his  signature. 
The  poor  dupe  of  this  treacherous  ally  was  de- 
sired to  make  preparations  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  did  not  suit  the  intentions  of  Kawlinson  for 
his  daughter  to  be  smugged  into  Bayen  Castie. 
The  whole  county  must  witness  the  ceremony ; 
snd  there  in  the  full  face  of  aQ,  should  the  cere- 
mony be  performed. 

As  the  time  grew  shorter.  Sir  Rpnald  ap- 

b3 
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peared  to  grow  more  animated;  the  natuial 
austerity  of  his  character  seemed  to  ^ve  way 
before  a  lightness  of  heart  which  had  long  been 
a  stranger  to  him.  The  hct  was^  that  Sir  Ro- 
nald considered  himself  secure ;  and  as  not  a 
word  had  been  received  concerning  Albert,  he 
concluded  that,  relieved  of  him  for  the  present, 
Herbert  for  the  future,  Rawlinson  satisfied,  his 
daughter  united,  that  henceforth  the  only  in- 
terruption to  his  happiness  might  be  the  watch- 
ful interference  of  his  fiither-in-law. 

Many  and  many  were  the  people  invited  to 
the  nuptials  ;  and  although  many  accepted  the 
invitation,  yet  oite  fiunily  steadily  refused — ^it 
was  that  of  Mr.  Molesworih.  This  worthy 
labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christianity  would 
not  coimtenance  a  union  which  was  in  every 
way  repugnant  to  his  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  de  Lancy  fiunily.  Rawlinson  had  long 
been  considered  an  unworthy  member  of 
society  :  and  more  than  once  he  had  been 
strongly  suspected  of  dishonest  dealings  in 
parish  matters  by  the  worthy  rector.  Between 
^hem  some  words  of  a  disagreeable  tendency 
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hftd  passed;  and  although  Mr.  Molesworth^ 
*«ith  the  urbanity  of  maimer  which  always 
distuigaished  him,  saluted  the  attorney — ^for  he 
quarrelled  with  no  man— yet  that  salute  was 
the  only  interchange  of  dvilities  between 
them. 

The  living  Mr.  Molesworth  held  was  the 
gift  of  old  Sir  Ronald;  and  so  undisguisedly 
did  he  mention  his  disgust  at  the  union,  that 
he  offered  to  relinquish  his  flock,  his  house, 
his  peaceful  abode,  and  retire  upon  the  small 
fortune  he  had  saved  for  his  children,  rather 
than  be  doomed  to  see  Margaret  Rawlinson 
united  to  a  de  Lancy. 

His  only  son  was  about  the  age  of  Albert ; 
aad  until  love  weaned  him  from  his  firiendship, 
Albert  had  been  his  constant  companion.  His 
youngest  daughter,  a  girl  of  only  seven  years 
of  sge,  had  been  diristened,  to  meet  the  fancy 
of  the  old  baronet,  by  the  name  of  Ronalda; 
in  &ct,  the  fiimilies  had  been  associated  for  years. 
Bat  that  association  was  at  once  destroyed 
when  Margaret  Rawlinson  was  declared  to  be 
the  future  bride  of  de  Lancy;    and  Albert 
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had  fled  from  Raven  Castie  with  the  taint  of 
theft  upon  his  hands. 

In  spite  of  all  ohjections— for  objections 
only  made  Sir  Ronald  more  determined,  the 
day  Mras  fixed  for  the  23rd  of  December  (1787)* 
The  ceremony  was  to  be  followed  by  the  festi- 
vities of  Christmas ;  and  old  Herbert^  had  he 
been  there,  might  have  believed  that  the  nup- 
tials of  the  young  baronet  would  recall  the 
good  old  days  of  revelry  at  that  season^  when 
the  old  year  shakes  hands  with  the  new,  and 
ungrateful  man  rings  the  same  peal  for  the 
departed  friend  of  865  days,  that  he  welcomes 
a  new  and  uncertain  period  of  his  future  exist- 
ence, which  may  be  fraught  with  all  the  ills 
and  evils  to  which  we  are  subject  in  this  fife. 
It  is  like  the  death  of  a  king,  when  all  his 
subjects  go  into  compulsory  mourning;  and 
whilst  the  hearse  and  the  nodding  plumes,  the 
pageantiy,  the  useless  folly  of  bedizening  a 
coffin  in  which  moulders  and  rots  a  poor  piece 
of  departed  royalty,  the  sycophant,  and  all  who 
crowd  a  court  are,  with  smites  on  their  faces, 
and  insincerity  on  their  Ups,  lisping  out, — ^^  the 
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long  is  dead,"—"  long  Hve  the  kingP--eo  do 
we  ring  oat  the  old  year  with  joy^  and  ring  in 
the  new  one  with  the  same  merry  peal. 

AU  of  die  aomhre  mehndioly  which  distin- 
gushed  Raven  Castle  was  removed; — new 
fimiitare  was  supplied  where  the  old  had  &ded 
*"-«  goi^geoua  disj^y  of  pkte,  which  had 
passed  from  fitther  to  son,  and  which  yet 
weighed  heavily  in  the  scale  of  grandeur ;  new 
hveriea  were  prepared,  new  equipages  bought; 
and  before  the  day  fixed  for  tlie  nuptials,  the 
arms  of  the  de  Lancys,  and  those  of  Ae 
attorney,  Rawlinson,  were  emblazoned  on  the 
paneb  (rf  the  carriage. 

HawUnson  was  not  an  inactive  spectator  of 
tiiese  pteparalions  ;  he  was  now  about  to  woric 
oat  his  masterpiece  of  plot»  With  a  candour 
which  quite  astonished  Sir  Bonald,  he  asked 
Umto  whom  he  should  ocmfide  the  original 
iriU? 

*^  Name  any  one,"  he  said ;  ^  I  will  pfaioe  it 
in  his  hands ;  and  the  hour  after  your  marriage 
it  shall  be  delivered  to  you/' 
**  Thb  confidence  re-assures  me,  Rawlinson. 
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Our  mutual  safely  will  be  secured  by  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  proof  against 
me  will  render  me  more  happy." 

'^  It  is  your  evident  increase  of  affection  for 
my  child,  which  makes  me  offer  the  deed  with* 
out  your  request,"  replied  Rawlinson;  ^'and 
did  not  common  prudence  warn  me  of  the 
necessity  of  being  careful,  I  would  destroy  it 
now." 

^^  What !  do  you  fear  my  wavering  in  r^ard 
to  my  marriage  ?  the  day  i&  fixed-— only  two 
days  from  this;  all  preparations  are  made— 
the  company  invited.'' 

*^  Aye,  but  the  ring  is  not  on — ^the  license  is 
not  bought — Margaret  Rawlinson  is  not^as  yet 
Margaret  de  Lancy.  We  are  told  that  all 
things  are  uncertain;  the  mind  of  man  ever 
wavers.  Sir  Ronald,  and  the  prudent  man 
never  believes  a  deed  complete  until  the  signa- 
ture and  the  seal  are  affixed.  But  my  happi- 
ness in  seeing  my  aim  nearly  completed  almost 
has  blinded  me  to  a  fact  which  has  reached  me 
— Herbert  is  alive  I" 
•  ^'  Alive  1"  ejaculated  Sir  Ronald,  '*  what  an- 
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gd  could  liave  borne  him  up  ?  There  never 
yet  was  cattle  or  dog  that  toppled  over  the 
Rayen  diff,  and  lived !  And  can  an  old  infirm 
man,  a  man  verging  on  a  natural  death,  whose 
miserable  limbs  and  joints  could  barely  support 
the  firame  which  tottered  as  he  walked,  tumble 
from  that  rugged  point  in  the  boiling  weA 
below,  and  be  rescued  ?  It  cannot  be,  Rawlin- 
9on;  you  have,  with  a  master  hand,  touched  the 
strings,  to  see  how  inharmoniously  they  can 
jar,  when  tlie  toudi  is  not  in  unison  with  the 
nrind." 

"  I  tdl  you,  he  lives-— and  far  firom  here.  I 
have  traced  him  by  accident.  A  firiend  of 
mine,  residing  in  Cornwall,  mentions  an  old 
man  who  has  come  to  reside  with  a  brother, 
who  speaks  of  his  bemg  unkindly  dischaiged 
by  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy.  My  fears  made 
me  suspect.  I  sent  one  down  who  knew  him, 
and  he  lives  l" 

"  What  if  he  does  ?  he  knows  nothing  which 
can  rise  up  against  us.  Bound  together  by 
this  union — ^the  deed  destroyed— Albert  gone 
—where,  no    one    knows — all— «]1   tends   to 

b3 
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favour  us.  A  few  years  will  rid  us  of  Herbert, 
and  Aen^  Rawlinson,  we  may  revel  in  secu- 
rity.'* 

''  Tou  are  wrong  about  Herbert ;  but  be 
assured  he  can  injure  us  deeply.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  re- marriage  of  your  father,  and  at 
that  time  when  busy  babblers  inquired  why  a 
re-marriage  should  take  place— for  men  are 
generally  satisfied  with  the  parson's  first  bless- 
ing—old Herbert  was  heard  to  say  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong,  or  old  Sir  Ronald,  the 
good  and  the  just,  would  never  thus  attempt 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  his  lady,  by  making  it  re- 
quisite to  have  a  new  marriage.  If  you  were 
married  and  the  original  will  destroyed,"  con- 
tinued Rawlinson,  with  a  suspicious  sneer, 
**  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  repair 
an  illegality  in  the  first  proceeding;  but  woidd, 
I  dare  say,  with  most  pious  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, regret  the  evil,  and  separate  yourself 
from  it*' 

^*  You  do  me,  perhaps,  some  injustice,"  re- 
plied Sir  Ronald,  evidently  much  hurt  at  the 
manner  this  imputation  on  his  honour  and  ho- 
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neatf  had  beeu  cast;  bat  he  continued' — ^  Hu- 
man nature  has  ever  been  prone  to  attribute  to 
others  the  same  meanness  which  lurks  in  our 
own  breastp— this  deed—this  d  ■  d  deed — I 
will  have  pbused  in  Mr.  Molesworth's  hands  to 
be  given  me  on  the  day  of  our  marriage/' 

^With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Bawlinson; 
"  although  I  hate  that  fellow,  for  his  over  sea* 
knisnessy  yet  I  have  no  objection  to  his  bdng 
the  holder*  The  deed  shall  be  sealed  up^  so 
that  his  old  eye  cannot  penetrate  the  secret ; 
eurioflity,  you  know,  made  Eve  transgress,  and 
nun  was  easily  persuaded  to  gratify  the  same 
desire  I  but  remember  Molesworth  remarried 
your  fiither — do  you  think  he  never  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  strange  unusual  transaction?*' 

'^  He  knows  nothii^  about  i^  for  if  he  had," 
remarked  Sir  Ronald,  ''  he  would  have  given 
me  a  hint  when  he  advised  me  not  to  tarnish 
the  honour  of  our  house  by  an  allianoe  with 
yours'* 

Bawlinson  bit  his  lip  with  vexation  and  re* 
marked,  ^  That  viper  I  will  yet  scotdb  1  I  had 
long  since  done  it,  but  that  the  old  man  is  so 
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meek  and  lowly  in  appearance — bo  apparency 
kind  to  the  poor — and  so  reverently  dvil  to 
his  neighbour,  that  the  clamour  against  the 
action  would  set  all  the  crows  and  daws  of  the 
parish,  with  outstretched  beaks,  bellowing  ven- 
geance.   My  time  will  come." 

**  What  would  you  do,"  asked  Sir  Ronald, 
''against  one  so  honest,  so  respected?  I  tell  you, 
Bawlinson,  I  would  with  pleasure  strip  myself 
of  my  vast  possessions,  if  I  could  but  change  or 
decay  away  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  which 
for  ever  tear  me  to  death — ^if  by  a  sacrifice  of 
property,  I  could  obliterate  the  deeds ;  but  I 
am  placing  a  poisoned  dagger  in  your  hands 
with  which  I  know  full  well  you  will  hereafter 
woimd  me." 

''  Beggars,  Sir  Ronald,  always  say  they 
would  give  the  whole  world  for  a  thing  they 
covet ;— it  is  easy  to  oflTer  what  is  not  beggars' 
to  give.  So  you  may  say  as  to  the  splendid 
offering  of  your  wealth.  I  could  save  you  the 
trouble  of  the  gift ;  but  that  I  require  some  of  it 
myself.  But  to  a  subject  nearest  both  our  hearts, 
the    marriage.    The    settlements  are  heie— 
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my  daughtar  waits — myderkis  in  attendance 
— 4et  lis  no  longer  trifle  away  time — I  will 
call  them  in— -and  we  can  sign  and  seal." 

**  Let  me  run  my  eye  over  the  deed/'  said 
Sir  Ronald. 

'^  Have  you  not  heard  it  read  by  me,''  inter- 
rapted  Rawlinson,  '^  do  yon  suspect  me  of 
wishing  to  alienate  the  wealth  of  another  ? — am 
I  in  borrowed  plumage  ? — can  any  one  pluck 
me  of  my  golden  feathers  and  leave  me  a  naked 
creature  unable  to  live — and  unable  to  fly  ? — 
111  ring  this  bell  with  yoxur  permission.  Sir 
Ronald." 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  senrant  told  to  sum- 
mon the  party — and  the  settlements  were 
signed.  Rawlinaon  was  the  trustee  for  his 
daughter,  and  young  Moleaworth,  then  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  nominated  for 
Sir  Ronald.  The  attorney,  with  accustomed 
precision  folded  up  th^  document — some  red 
tape  was  wound  round  it — ^the  whole  was  deli- 
vered to  the  derk— and  all  but  Rawlinson,  his 
daughter  and  Sir  Ronald  had  departed. 

Then  to-morrow/'  said  Sir  Ronald,  *'  Mar- 
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garety  I  shall  claim  you  as  a  bride!  Tell  me, 
my  love,  have  you  prepared  every  thing  you 
wish  removed?  Tour  bridesmaids,  are  they 
summoned  ?  and  now  I  think  of  it,  Margaret, 
in  all  our  conversations  about  this  important 
step  in  both  our  lives,  you  have  never  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  fidr  ladies  who  are  to 
stand  near  you  at  the  marriage — nay,  do  not 
blush  so  ?  there  surely  is  no  impropriety  in  the 

4 

question ;  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  call 
up  the  blood  upon  your  cheek  to  testify  an 
incivility  on  my  part/' 

"  Heavens  help  us  1"  said  Rawlinson  as  he 
rose  to  depart.  '^  I  fancy  the  Baronet,  Maiga- 
ret,  has  cast  aside  his  books  of  deep  learning, 
and  has  been  busy  with  the  art  of  love.  I  will 
leave  you  for  the  present.  Indeed,  I  shall  not 
be  wanted  again  until  to-morrow.  The  license 
is  prepared.  Sir  Ronald's  gallantry  has  not 
forgotten  the  ring,  and  to-morrow,  Margaret,  I 
shall  congratulate  you  as  Lady  de  Lancy." 

*^  You  dine  here  to-day,  Rawlinson,"  said 
Sir  Ronald.  "  I  expect  the  clergyman  and 
some  of  our  distant  country  £riends  to  dinner ; 
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and  some  accident  might  render  it  requisite  to 
delay  their  departure,  in  which  case,  when  I 
am  gone,  you  most  do  the  honours  of  the 
house.  Ton  must,  therefore,  be  made  acquainted 
with  them — I  shall  expect  you  ?"' 

^'  It  is  inconyenient.  Sir  Ronald,— I  had 
wished  to  have  spent  the  last  evening  with  my 
fiivourite  Margaret.  I  hardly  like  to  part  with 
such  a  treasure  now;  but  as  it  condiices  to  your 
happiness,  my  daughter,  and  will  I  trust  in- 
crease your's.  Sir  Ronald,  I  must  give  up  all 
personal  gratification  to  forward  the  happiness 
of  both.  But  I  cannot  dine  with  you  to-day. 
At  the  break&st,  to-morrow,  you  can  introduce 
me  ;  and  accustomed  to  the  world  and  its  ways 
I  shall  not  be  long  in  making  myself  mighty 
agreeable— good  morning.'' 

^  Is  it  not  a  general  practice,  my  dear  girl,** 
said  Sir  Ronald,  ^  for  the  bridegroom  to  make 
some  small  presents  to  the  bridesmaids  ?  The 
time  is  short,  I  own,  for  the  commission ;  but 
I  think  it  can  be  managed.  What  think  you, 
dearest  ?" 
^  Tour  liberality  is  so  great,    Sir  Ronald, 
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that  I  could  not  trespass  upon  it.  Presents 
are  not  unfrequently  made ;  and  it  is  true  my 
bridesmaids^  who  are  not  in  very  affluent  cir- 
cumstanoes.'' 

^'  The  more  reason  why  the  good  custom 
should  not  be  abandoned.  How  pjroud  I  shall 
be^  Margarety  when  to-morrow  I  see  you 
dressed  in  your  bridal  attire ; — that  beautiful 
figure  doing  ample  justice  to  the  milliner's  art 
—this  rosy  lip,  which  love  invites  to  kiss  (nay, 
dearest  Margaret,  it  is  an  accepted  lover's  pri- 
vilege ;  do  not  withdraw  from  me  as  if  I  were 
a  viper — and  faith  I  will  ascertain  your  for- 
giveness, by  stealing  another)  lisping  out  the 
words  that  you  will  be  mine,  until  death  us  do 
part  Then  shall  I  feel  a  joy  to  which  I  have 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  find  my  life  worth 
preserving,  since  I  am  to  share  the  blessing  of 
yours.  I  have  the  wedding  ring  here,  Marga^ 
ret;  let  me  see  how  it  will  look,  with  this  guard 
^-nay,  now  this  is  unkind.  How  can  I  tell  if 
it  will  fit  you,  if  you  refuse  me  the  trial  of  its 
exactness.^' 

After  some  little  struggling,  and  some  smaH 
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pemuurioD,  the  ooy  damsel  allowed  the  amo- 
rous baronet  to  fit  the  risg,  and  then  to  kiss 
the  hand  which  graced  it;  and  here  in  this 
intoxicating  moment  of  love  Sir  Ronald's  heart 
was  lightened  of  its  load^  and  pleasure  sparkled 
in  his  eye.  The  intellectual  countenance  of 
the  baronet,  lit  up  as  it  were  by  the  torch  of 
love  and  pLeasure,  appeared  handsome  in  the 
eyes  of  Margaret.  She  looked  upon  him  with 
tenderness,  and  even  forgot  her  own  meanness 
in  the  moment  of  love. 

The  aniTal  of  the  clergyman  was  a  hint  to 
Margaret  to  withdraw.  She  retraced  her  steps 
through  the  shrubbery,  had  already  passed  the 
bower  in  which  the  declaration  was  made,  and 
was  hurrying  onwards  towards  the  small  gate 
wfaidi  led  to  her  fiither's  house,  when,  on  pass- 
ing one  of  the  many  turnings  which  intervened, 
her  progress  was  arrested  by  a  man  whose  &ce 
was  carefully  concealed,  and  who,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  evening — ^for  it  was  five  o'clock, 
ind  in  December, — stood  before  her  as  a 
stranger.  At  first  Margaret  beheved  herself 
accidentally  met  by  one  of  the  visitors  at  the 
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castle,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  wfedding. 
She  bowed  and  endeayoured  to  pass,  but  she 
felt  herself  withheld. 

<*  Unhand  me,  Sir,"  she  said,  ^^or  I  shall 
request  Sir  Ronald  to  resent  this  impm^ 
dence/' 

'^  Hear  me,  Margaret,"  said  Albert,  as  he 
cast  aside  his  disguise:  ^^tiliis  cold  evenin^^-^ 
this  threatening  lowering  weather  will  keep  my 
brother  from  y^iturii^  beyond  his  house.  I 
have  returned  to  see  you  for  the  last  time,  to 
hear  from  your  own  Kps  your  consent  to  this 
marriage.  Be  not  afraid,  Margaret;  I  love  you 
too  sincerely  to  harm  you;  you  once  taught 
me  to  love  you,  when,  arm  in.  arm  throii^ 
these  dark  shrubberies,  we  taUced  of  days  re- 
served for  us  in  happiness,  and  when  I,  believ- 
ing the  words  which  came  firom  your  Ups  in 
apparent  sinoerit}^  imagined  that  one  day  Mar- 
garet Rawlinson  would  be  my  bride.  For  days 
I  have  been  concealed.  I  heard  that  to-mor- 
row was  the  day  fixed  to  crush  my  hopes.  I 
come  for  a  confirmation  of  the  event,  and  then 
farewell  for  ever !     I  will  never  intrude  my 
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downduit  countenanoe  to  mar  your  pleasure^  or 
ever  by  my  presence  rebuke  you  for  your  in- 
constancy*  Is  it  tme,  Margaret  ?  If  yon  can, 
for  heaven's  sake  deny  the  libel  on  a  woman's 
ebaracter,  and  stand  before  me  die  angel  I  haye 
ever  bdieved  yon  I*' 

"  Why  cannot  yon,"  said  Margaret,  *•  re- 
tom  to  the  castle  ?  AH  that  is  passed  will  be 
forgotten.  I  will  contribute  to  dieer  your  life. 
A  fiberal  allowance  shall  be  made  to  you;  your 
brother  shafl  be  reconciled  to  you.'' 

'*  Pdiaw  P*  ejaculated  Albert,  ^  you  do  but 
eyade  an  answer  which  you  dare  not  give.  Tell 
me,  Margaret,  were  yon  not,  as  for  as  words 
and  pronuses  bind  us  in  the  world,  mine  ?" 

^  I  was,  Albert;  I  confess  it.  But  my  fother 
would  not  listen  to  so  imprudent  a  match.  On 
idiat  oonid  we  snbsist?  Besides,  your  youth 
and  inezperienoe  were  insuperable  objections ; 
and  when  I  urged  him  to  consent,  he  answered, 
'Albert  is  a  nice  boy,  but  boys  make  bad  hus- 
bands.' " 

^  And  you,  yielding  to  your  fother's  opinion, 
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sacrificed  your  affection  for  me,  and  consented 
to  marry  my  brother  ?'* 

**  I  did/'  replied  Margaret,  firmly. 

**  And  you  will  not  feel  depressed  in  spirits 
when  you  know  that  your  conduct  has  influ- 
enced mine.  From  this  moment,  I  tear  my- 
self away!  But,  as  I  live,  the  unnatural 
brother  who  has  deprived  me  of  my  love,  and 
the  unfeeling  woman  who  has  sacrificed  it,  shall 
find  in  Albert  de  Lancy  a  never  sleeping 
enemy  1  Love,  when  neglected,  we  are  told, 
turns  to  bitter  hatred ;  and  though  at  intervals 
I  am  aware  your  figure  will  rise  before  me,  and 
the  many  happy  moments  we  have  spent  be 
recalled  with  fondness  to  my  memory,  yet  will 
I  banish  them  with  a  curse,  or  remember  them 
only  to  increase  my  bitterness.'' 

*'  Tou  talk  wildly,  Albert  Have  I  done 
wrong  to  follow  a  parent's  injunctions?" 

*^  Shall  I  do  wrong,  if  I  follow  the  dictates 
of  nature  ?" 

'*  It  is  unnatural  to  harbour  hatred  against  a 
brother  and  a  sister." 
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"  Is  rerenge  uiinataral  ?  Is  it  not  implanted 
in  onr  nature  ?" 

^  Are  we  not  taught  to  forgive  onr  ene- 
mies?" 

'*  Is  it  not  said,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ?"' 

^  Is  it  not  written,  ^  do  good  to  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  ?' " 

^'  Can  you,  Margaret,  hope,  by  this  quota- 
tion of  Scripture,  to  silence  the  throbbings  of 
my  heart  ?  I  loved  you — I  love  you — beyond 
all  love !  When  I  was  ill-treated,  I  came  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  healed  the  wound; 
when  scoffed  and  despised,  you  listened,  and 
you  comforted  me ;  when  all  around  appeared 
to  hate  me,  you  alone  professed  to  love  me. 
Did  I  do  wrong  in  loving  her  who  thus  assu- 
aged my  misfortunes?  Could  I  believe  her 
otherwise  than  a  gpardian  angel  ?  And  when 
I  thought  my  future  life  should  be  shared  with 
her,  can  I  help  feeling  a  revenge  within  me, 
when  I  see  the  only  being  the  earth  contained, 
on  whom  I  foxmded  a  hope  of  happiness,  torn 
.from  me — not  by  one  on  whom  I  could  have 
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wreaked  a  summaiy  vengeance— not  by  a 
stranger  smitten  with  her  charms— but  by  a 
brother,  one  who  told  me  to  have  more  pride 
than  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  attorney,  and 
then  marries  her  himself  1" 

*'  It  is  useless,  Albert,  thus  to  continue.  I 
know  you  loved  me,  and  I  feel  it;  but  the  die  is 
cast,  and  I  must  abide  the  throw.  I  cannot 
retract  when  the  ring  is  placed  on  my  finger. 
Even  now  the  clergyman  who  is  to  unite  us  is 
under  your  brother's  roof;  firom  the  distant 
parts  of  the  county  those  friends  who  are  to 
honour  us  by  their  company  are  arrived.  I 
ahould,  by  changing  my  mind,  entail  a  ridicule 
for  ever  upon  your  family.  Besides,  Albert,  if 
leason  could  guide  you  now,  how  soon  might 
your  prospects  appear  to  brighten.  I  coxdd 
persuade  your  brother  to  forward  your  views — 
to  place  you  in  a  proper  position  in  life. 
Whereas,  if  I  married  you,  I  should  place  a 
mill-stone  round  your  neck,  which  would,  how- 
ever much  you  might  struggle,  sink  you  to  ihe 
bottom.  Be  advised;  appear  to-morrow  at 
the  wedding — wear   a  cheerful    countenance. 
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FoEipve  me  for  having  violated  my  vord  to 
you,  and  I  will  prove  bow  sincerely  I  love  yoo, 
by  tbe  good  I  wiU  effect  in  yoor  situation  in 
Hfc." 

**  Hear  me,  Maigarefc — listen  to  me,  as  I 
kneel  at  your  feet !  I  bave,  in  poverty,  it  is 
trne,  offered  you  my  band,  and  you  bave  ac- 
cepted it.  TeU  me,  before  I  go  distracted,  can 
no  persuasion  induce  you  to  fly  with  me  ? 
Nay,  Margaret,  do  not  start  so !  Your  £itber 
win  be  reconciled,  when  it  will  be  useless  to 
continue  an  opposition.  Nature  will  move 
the  heart  towards  a  daughter ;  and  trust  me, 
you  win  be  happier  with  one  who  loves  you, 
than  in  the  wavering  disposition  of  a  man,  who 
eat  moment  wiU  caress,  the  next  despise  you. 
Hus  moment,  Maigaret, — ^now — let  us  fly— 
and '* 

^' Never!*'  interrupted  the  girl,  ^^ never, 
Albort  J  my  mind  is  irrevocably  fiud  upon  the 
marri^e,  and  to-monow  I  shall  be  your  sif- 
ter/' 

^  Never  will  I  believe  it^  Margaret,  until  I 
sse  it !  and  even  then,   siiall  doubt  my  eyes 
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and  my  ears.     Onoe  again^  let  me  persuade 
you,  entreat  you." 

^  It  is  useless — I  must  retire.  The  wind  is 
piercing  cold,  and  my  father  awaits  me.  Hark ! 
there  is  six  striking;  it  will  be  difficult  to 
frame  an  excuse  for  this  unusual  absence. — 
Good  night." 

'^  Not  thus,  Margaret,  must  we  part !  I 
have  known  you  long,  cherished  you  fondly. 
Not  even  now,  when  I  feel  the  devil  rising  in 
my  breast,  can  I  consent  to  audi  a  cold  and 
formal  salutation.  Here  is  a  ring,  Margaret,-— 
it  was*  my  mother's.  I  was  young  when  she 
died ;  but  I  remember  her  last  injunction  was 
to  preserve  it  carefully,  as  it  might  one  day 
serve  me.  Oh,  that  the  spirit  of  her  who 
reared  me  in  all  tenderness  would  come  from 
her  resting  place  on  high,  to  move  you  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  wishes  1  Take  it,  Maigaret^ 
for  my  sake ;  wear  it,  and  be  as  bright  an  orr 
nament  to  your  sex  as  was  my  poor  dear 
mother !  And  surely,  Margaret,  you  might 
bestow  upon  me  one  kiss — the  last  I  shall  ever 
covet.    Come,  dearest  girl,  let  us  part  in  all 
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fondness— ivith  all  kindness  one  towards  an- 
other.** 

^  I  cannot,  Albert,  I  cannot,''  repEed  the 
girl,  and  breaking  from  him,  neither  accepted 
flie  lingy  nor  gare  the  parting  kiss. 

^  She  is  gone  !**  said  Albert,  as  he  watched 
the  object  he  once  so  much  loved ;  ''  gone  !— 
withoat  even  one  parting  press  of  that  hand  I 
hare  so  often  held  in  mine— no  last  word  of 
tenderness  or  of  hope— but  a  kind  of  sullen 
determination  for  ever  to  forget  me !  And  I 
must  bear  it  all ;  here  in  these  cold  shrubberies 
most  I  walk,  like  an  tmquiet  spirit,  to  qvdet 
my  own  heart;  for  here  how  often  have  I 
walked  with  her !  This  bower  I  reared  because 
she  one  day  spoke  of  the  jessamine  as  a  &• 
voiite  flower,  calling  it  a  bright  star  in  the 
bosom  of  the  night,  and  likening  it  to  the  mo- 
dem lady,  who  shines  most  when  evening 
tibrows  a  darkness  over  all !  I  could  root  it  up 
far  vengeance  sake,  but  that  the  changing  dis- 
position of  her  heart,  perhaps,  would  never 
nuss  it.  Now  could  I  but  find  old  Herbert, 
and  make  him  the  sole  depository  of  my  plan, 

vol..  I.  F 
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I  shoiild  £eeL  more  at  tase.  But  lie  was  mias* 
ing  in  a  strange  manner ;  and  yet  who  conld 
aooui^  tny  brother?  I  am  unfit  for  reason, 
and  ooald  better  herd  with  men  as  mad  as  my- 
self. Aye,  the  bell  again— 4iie  summons  to 
the  table  j  there  will  be .  joy  and  revehry— 
apeeehes  from  the  lip,  and  not  from  the  heitft 
-^words  of  welcome — the  pkoe  which  I  should 
fill,  filled  by  a  stranger;  and  when,  perhaps 
some  on^of  the  company  who  may  have  kiKown 
me  in  happier  days,  shovld  inquire  of  me,  the 
answer  will  be  wurm  and  affectionate!  there 
wUl  be  oregitet  at  my  absence,  whilst  the  devil 
Would  be  more  weloome  at  that  board  than 
myself!  Of  all  life's  miseries,  excepting  the 
colitinual  blotting  out  of  one's  £riends  firom 
the  bebk 'of  life,  asid  the  fear  of  beii^  the  last 
to  linger  in  solitude,  there  is  none  greater  than 
that  of  bvooding  over  misfortunes,  ocoasioned 
Vy  the  JdBdnese  of  one's  f«nay-4ho«  uf>  lie 
veal  vestless  oreattures  who  kindly  nuuiage  every 
one's  concerns  but  their  own,  and  tell  you  that 
love  is  well  to  amuse  youth,  but  diat  disoretion 
and  (pvadtemoe-BSDe  the  children  of  age  and  ezpe- 
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rienee.  I  will  see  thu  wedding,  and  then  I 
will  phzx^e  headlong  into  the  world,  and  leave 
dbanoe  to   extricate  me.     And  now  to  enqnire 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  morning  broke  darkly;  the  weather 
was  windy,  murky,  rainy.  Sir  Ronald  rose 
from  bis  bed  but  half  satisfied  with  the  restless 
slumber  he  had  stolen.  This  day  was  to  seal 
his  fJEtte — either  to  be  the  man  of  large  fortune, 
wedded  to  the  daughter  of  his  bitterest  foe,  or  to 
fall  from  his  high  estate,  and  allow  the  brother 
he  had  so  shameAilly  spumed  to  fill  his  proper 
chair !  The  company  arrived — a  breakfSeust  was 
prepared ;  there  seemed  joy  and  contentment 
on  every  face.  Even  Sir  Ronald's  fixed,  deter- 
mined countenance  relaxed  a  little  of  its  seVe- 
rity;  and  he  occasipnally  ventured  a  joke, 
which,  however  well  imagined,  seemed  in  his 
deep  hollow  voice,  like  the  jest  of  a  condemned 
criminal  before  execution. 
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Amongst  this  party  was  young  Molesworth ; 
the  father,  although  he  refused  to  countenanoe 
the  match,  did  not  prevent  his  son  firom  enjoy^- 
ing  the  day's  entertainment.  Besides,  he  had 
ever  been  the  friend  of  Albert,  and.  was  now 
Sir  Bonald's  trustee.  Some  days  had  elapsed 
since  Molesworth  and  Albert  had  met,  and  he 
was  the  more  anxious  to  see  him,  to  glean 
from  him  some  account  of  this  extraordinary 
alliance  which  the  elder  brother  was  about  to 
make.  A  succession  of  company  arriyed — but 
there  was  no  Albert. 

At  last,  bedizened  in  all  die  nonsense  of  the 
bridal  dress,  appeared  Margaret  and  her  £Bither. 
With  the  bride  came  two  bridesmaids,  one 
fidrer  than  the  bride  in  face  and  form,  whose 
hrge  blue  eyes  were  brightened  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  splendour  of  the  scene  around  her. 
She  was  a  fnend  of  Maigaret  Rawlinson,  who 
had  resided  in  Cornwall  for  some  years.  Toung 
she  was,  for  fifteen  years  had  hardly  passed 
orer  her ;  yet  bdng  a  plant  of  quick  growth, 
had  early  become  a  nfoman.     She  alone  was . 
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the  scde  depository  of  Mwgaret's  heart ;  they 
had,  when  young,  been  mueh  together,  and 
there  grew  up  between  them  a  more  than  fe- 
minine firiendahip. 

They  were,  in  all  respedta,  dOfierenk  :  Lamm 
Mackenzie  was  all  heart,  sinoeiity,  affisction ; 
Margaret  waa  cold,  calcdat&ig,  leaerted  *,  Mai^ 
garet  Was  a  dark  b^uty,  with  a  pecoliarly 
wen-shaped  profile;  the  other  was  a  smilifig 
Hebe^  better  seen  in  fronts  There  was  a  play- 
fal  good-humour  on  her  lips,  whilst  on  those 
of  Margaret  there  was  a  dompressed  Idnd  of 
ddtermination.  Laura  had  the  pouting  Up  of 
kindness  and  benevokncd,  the  other  the  thin 
expression  of  care  and  reserve*  Sir  Ronald 
started  when  he  was  introduced  to  her;  but 
the  flush  which  covered  his  sattow  countenance 
soon  passed  away,  alid  he  appeared  formal  in 
his  manner;  he  welcomed  her^  hoWevoTi 
warmly. 

The  clergyman  was  the  first  to  suggest,  that 
if  aU  were  present  who  were  expected,  it  were 
better  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.    There 
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attkdstiaie  m  awM  chMgft  Of«r  tb«  fea^ 
tOMs  of  ffir  SoaaM^  his  aaUowneta  became 
iMmfaly  deeper,  wbibt  on  llie  mddf  fcceof 
Sawbiao0  there  was  an  air  of  pride  and  satii* 
fitttioii  no  one  ooold  mistake*  He  led  Ida 
daughter  by  the  haad.  She  had  nerer  lifUd 
her  Tol ;  and  if  at  that  nument  some  pang  of 
legret  was  maniftsted  by  the  tear  in  her  eye,  no 
one  coald  diaoem  it.  Perhaps  at  that  mankent 
she  viewed,  with  a  natural  horror,  the  man  te 
wbom  she  waa  about  to  be  married)  fer  de- 
pnkTed  and  hardened  most  that  heart  be^  which 
fidled  to  feel  some  remorse  at  the  misery  it  had 
ooeasiiCMied  another. 

MMtgunt  was  neither  blind  nor  foolish;  she 
was  wdl  awaie  that  no  affsction  prompted  her 
to  this  alfiance.  It  was  the  ambition  of  her 
father  which  had  installed  the  feeling  of  pride 
in  her  heart ;  the  magnificence  which  was  to 
be  hers  had  overcome  the  love  which,  in  spite 
of  herself,  still  larked  abont  in  favour  of  Al- 
bert She  walked  to  the  altar  firmly  j  but  her 
companion,  the  meek  and  lovely  Lanra,  trem<- 
bled  visibly.     To  her,  this  service  was  not  one 
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of  little  moment ;  she  consddeTed  it  an  awful 
step  in  a  woman's  life^and  as  her  eyes  scanned 
the  gorgeous  scene  around  her,  she  thought 
that  happiness  and  contentment  required  not 
all  the  meretricious  decorations  which  seemed 
like  gilding  a  sepulchre  ;  for  when  she  looked 
at  the  moving  anatomy^  Sir  Ronald,  it  was 
hard  indeed  for  even  fimcy  to  dress  him  as  a 
bridegroom,  and  to  render  him  an  idol  wortiiy 
of  love. 

The  previous  arrangements,  such  as  placing 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  being  completed, 
the  deigyman  began  the  ceremony.  The 
church,  in  which  it  was  to  be  performed,  was 
larger  t^an  is  generally  under  the  roof  of  the 
largest  mansions.  It  had  a  gallery,  supported 
by  lai*ge  pillars.  There  was  likewise  an  organ 
of  some  value.  Around  the  walls  were  tablets 
on  which  the  lapidary  had  deeply  engraven  the 
virtues  of  the  de  Lancy  £unily;  over  each 
was  the  achievement,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  house  to  warn  the  passer  by  that  a  great 
person  was  no  more.  Foolish  pride  1  for  if 
one  were  really  good,  tiie  doleful  news  would 
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leach  tbe  faiHiest  firiend  without  this  deooia* 
tioD  of  woe;  and  if  bad,  the  sooner  the  earth 
coTers  OTor  him  who  has  disgraced  his  being, 
aad  left  behind  him  the  worst  example,  the 
better.  A  total  oblivion  is  preferable,  than 
showing  vice  to  have  been  blessed  with  riches 
and  luxuries. 

In  the  chapel  there  might  have  been  about 
forty  persons^  The  household  servants,  (all  of 
whom  had  long  resided  in  the  family,  and  Were 
now  about  to  be  changed^  for  Lady  de  Lancy 
disliked  all  seryants  who  might  hare  known 
too  much)  were  present ;  but  there  seemed  no 
intruders. 

The  deigyman  had  proceeded  to  the  part — 
^  Let  him  now  spesk,  or  else  hereafter  for  ever 
hold  his  peace," — ^when  the  voice  of  Albert 
was  heard,  as  he  came  from  behind  one  of  the 
pillars,  and  said : 

**  I  forbid  these  banns  1'^ 

It  was  uttered  not  in  haste  or  in  anger,  but 
b  a  slow  determined  voice* 

The  clei]gynian  instantly  stopped;  but  Raw* 
linaon  advanced  and  whispered  that  poor  Al- 
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bert  Was  subject  to  slight  insanity,  and  had 
believed  that  his  daughter  wblH  in  love  with 
hitn.  *'  Allow  him/'  he  continued,  *'  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  proceed.  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  union.  I  am  her  fiither ;  Sir 
Ronald,  you  know,  is  unmarried.^' 

Sir  Ronald  looked  round  with  a  glance  of 
reproach,  but  said  not  a  wotd ;  whilst  Laura, 
astonbhed  at  the  interruption,  raised  her  veil, 
and  looked  at  Albert.  Their  eyes  met ;  there 
wfts  in  Laura's  the  expression  of  pity.  She 
had  b^en  told  by  Margtufet  that  she  anticipated 
this  interruption,  fbr  that  Albert  had  not  left 
the  neighbourhood.  That  look  of  Laura  si- 
Fenced  at  once  the  reproach  Albert  had  des- 
tined fbr  his  brother.'  He  stood,  as  it  were, 
bewildered ;  whilst  the  clergyman,  satisfied  of 
the  words  of  Rawlinson,  for  they  wetie  conclu- 
sive, continued  the  ceremony. 

The  ring  was  given — ^the  marriage  complete. 
The  daughter  of  Rawlinson  was  the  Wife  of  the 
proud  Ronald  de  L&ncy.  The  cheei^  of  the 
tenantry,  who  were  regaled  Wit^i  unusual  pro- 
fusion, resounded  through  the  chufch.     Hie 
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whole  company  had  deputed;  but  Albert  re* 
mained.     Slowly  [and  esotioiisly,  when  all  had 
TClired,  he  adraneed  to  the  spot  on  which  his 
brother  had  knelty  and    there^  with    uplifted 
bands  and  maniac  mind,  he  swore  to  be  re- 
venged upon  him  who  had  blighted  his  hopes 
for  erer  1    And  yet,  in  all  his  worst  impieca* 
tioDs,  he  called  upon  heaven  to  Mess  her  who 
had  thus   deserted   him !     Bising   firom    the 
eoahion  <m  which  he  had  knelt,  he  kissed  the 
akar,  and  said  aloud : 
*•  I  go,  just  heaven,  to  keep  my  row  !'• 
He  tamed  to  depart,  but  was  intermpted  by 


^  This  18  no  plaoe,^  Ae  began,  ^  to  tell  the 
purport  of  my  coming;  pass  but  the  door, 
aad  I  win  be  a  fidthfiil  messenger/' 

Fascinated  by  the  voiee— the  meek  and 
hambie  TOioe  of  Laura — ^Albert  retired  £rom 
the  cfauroh  towards  the  room  in  which  the 
company  were  assembled.  He  stopped,  how- 
eter,  directly  he  heard  the  somid  of  yoices^ 
sad  Lanra  b^gan. 
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I  come,  Mr.  de  Lancy^  firom  Lady  de 
Lancy,  to  request  you  will  forget  the  past, 
and  join  in  the  gaiety  aromid  us.  She  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances. 
Your  brother  is  softened ;  for  he  oould  not 
refuse  the  first  request  of  Us  bride ;  and  he 
promises  you  a  sincere  and  affectionate  wel- 
come, and  to  forward  you  in  any  path  of  life 
you  may  select.'' 

''  I  cannot,  fair  young  IbAj,  accept  even 
from  your  Ups  the  reconciliation  they  haye 
offered.  They  could  not  have  selected  one 
whose  angel  features  were  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. But  on  that  altar  from  which  you  saw 
me  arise,  I  have  sworn  an  oath  firom  which  no 
time  shall  ever  absolve  me.  The  die  is  cast, 
and  I  must  abide  the  throw.  My  brother  has 
been  a  serpent  in  my  path ;  he  has  stungme,  as 
I  folded  him  to  my  breast,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  pretended  to  have  overcome  his  dis- 
Uke  to  soUtude ;  and  even  to  me^-he  was  pre- 
paring for  me,  whilst  presenting  to  my  lips  the 
chalice  of  intoxicating  pleasure,  the  bitterest 
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dregs  of   miaeiy.     I  have  dnmk   it — I  have 
dnined  it  of  its  last  drop  1     But   Tengeanoe 

diaU  be  mine !  I  swear ^** 

'^  Stop,  Sir,"  said  lAura,  her  eye  kindling 
with  animation,  ^  let  me  not  hear  your  oath,  I 
came  as  the  messenger  of  peace;  surelyyou  have 
more  kindness  than  to  wish  me  to  return  the  har^ 
binger  (rfdisoord.  Margaret  has  requested  you 
to  consider  that  now  her  marriage  is  celebrated, 
that  she  urges  you  not  by  former  affection, 
which  she  must  foiget,  but  by  a  sister's  daim, 
to  relinquish  all  that  useless  passion  which 
renders  her  miserable,  and  must  leave  you  in 
poverty/* 

**  TeU  her,  fair  lady,  for  as  yet  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  your  name  ;''»-><^  It  is  Laura 
Mackengje/*  she  interrupted — *^  That  I  forgive 
her, — I  bear  no  enmity  against  her;  her  happi- 
ness and  welfare  I  have  pmyed  for,  and  yet  I 
own  I  have  neutralized  the  prayer  by  my  vow 
against  my  brother.  Tell  her  that  I  go  from 
this  moment  an  outcast  from  my  proper  home 
to  seek  some  employment ;  that  I  scorn 
to  be  beholden  to  my  brother  for  a  penny. 
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And  do  you  be  an  ambassador  in  my  behalf 
and  return  to  Sir  Ronald  this  purse,  which,  in 
the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  I  snatched  from  his 
hand.  The  world  is  wide.  Miss  Mackenzie ; 
chance  may  throw  me  again  in  your  path ;  and 
then  as  now  I  shall  thank  you  warmly  for  your 
kind  interest  in  me,  and  bless  that  mild  and 
angel  countenance,  that  has  almost  won  me 
from  my  oath." 

'^  If  you  were  sincere  in  your  words.  Sir,  you 
would  relinquish  a  tow  made  in  haste  and  con- 
trary to  your  religion ; — I  am  but  young,  Mr.  de 
Lancy,  and  perhaps,  forward  and  impertinent ; 
but  my  mother  taught  me,  that  forgiveness  of 
trespasses  against  oursel?e8  constituted  the 
greatest  part  of  christian  charity." 

*^  Your  mother  instructed  a  heart  of  diffBP- 
ent  mould  from  that  of  Lady  de  Lancy's. 
Go  to  that  company  whose  cheer  of  hapfHoess 
strike  me  almost  to  the  earth.  Contribute  lo 
their  enjoyment,  by  showing  that  £tce  beaming 
with  youth,  and  loveliness,  and  happiness ;  and 
may  He  who  rules  and  disposes  all  hearts,  keep 
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*;oaT9  firom  the  we^ht  of  misery  and  anguish, 

wUch  weighs  down  mine !  Tou  do  not  despise 

me,I  hope,  nor  willconsider  this  respectful beha^ 

Tionr  as  other  than  theexpression  of  my  thanks*" 

^  But  onoe  more  let  me  beg  of  you  to  con- 
sider ;— let  me/' — said  the  smiling  girl,  *^  join 
my  influence,  if  I  possess  any,  to  that  of 
Maigaref8,-^tay,  Sir,  with  your  family,  and 
your  fifiends." 

^  I  am  trodden  upon,''  he  reptied  with  some 
vehemence,  **  by  my  family  $  andformy  friends," 
he  added  with  a  bitterness,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  his  brother's  satanic  mind,'-'*  1 
leave  them  my  character  to  uphold !  Good  bye. 
Miss  Mackenzie-^I  shall  be  happier  working 
for  my  livelihood,  than  in  idleness,  and  in  luxury. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  shall  remember  your  kind 
action.'* 

He  again  took  her  hand,  and  as  he  kissed  it 
with  respect,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
fatrge  tear  start  from  her  eye  lid,  and  course 
down  her  ikce,  as  if  sensible  she  had  betrayed 
a  feeling  for  de  Lancy,  which  her  modesty 
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forbade.  She  quickly  withdrew  her  hand,  and 
not  trusting  herself  to  speak,  she  hurried  £rom 
the  room,  to  join  the  marriage  breakfast,  and 
to  deliver  the  last  determination  of  Albert. 

Albert  watched  her  to  the  door,  and  listened 
to  her  retreating  footsteps.  The  second  door 
had  closed;  he  looked  round  the  apartment 
for  the  last  time,  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing, which  should  for  ever  remind  him  of  his 
home,  and  opening  a  drawer  of  a  circular  table, 
he  took  a  diminutive  old  book,  passed  through 
the  church,  and  with  the  small  sum  of  five  shil- 
Ungs,  began  life  in  reality. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bride  had  retired  to 
ch^ge  her  dress ;  the  breakfast  was  spread,  and 
the  father  in-law,  who  had  usurped  the  seat  of 
Albert,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  whilst  the 
bridegroom  was  making  some  preparation  for 
departure. 

When  Sir  Ronald  returned,  and  the  bride 
came  to  take  her  farewell  kiss  of  her  father,  and 
receive  the  gratulations  of  the  company,  digni- 
fied as  friends,  young  Molesworth  stepped  up. 
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andputdng  alaige  Idiid  of  letter  in  SirRonald^s 
hand  said  ^  I  deliver  up  my  trust  to  you,  for 
tbereis  no  doubt  of  your  marriage/' 

Hie  carriage  drove  off,  and  the  happy  pair 
r^ired  to  an  estate  in  Dorsetshire. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

With  an  aching  heart,  Albert  left  Raven 
Castle,  and  inwardly  vowed,  he  would  never 
return,  unless  as  its  owner.  '*  I  will  come  back,'' 
he  said  to  himself,  "  often  to  mar  his  pros* 
pects ;  I  will  be  near  him,  when  he  least  expects 
itj  for  if  Laura  is  there,  I  can  gratify  two  of 
the  best  feelings  in  our  nature,  love  and  re- 
venge." 

He  wandered  along  the  high  road,  in  mind  a 
gentleman,  but  a  beggar  in  reality.  Whither 
he  bent  his  steps,  seemed  quite  immaterial; 
the  world  was  all  before  him ;  hope  cheered  him 
on;  behind  him,  was  all  he  hated,  and  his 
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bttct  grev  lighter^  as  he  increased  Ms  distarnee 

from  his  brother. 

Fatigue  oyereame  him,  he  had  walked  long 
and  fatity  and  natare  gave  him  the  first  hint 
that  his  mind  was  too  aetivefor  his  body.  He 
Bit  himself  down  by  a  gate,  and  in  spite  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  fell  arieep,  and  slept  soundly. 
At  nighty  he  found  a  bed  for  a  smaU  sum ;  and 
there,  released  from  the  pahkfiil  surreiUanee,  to 
whk^  he  had  been  subjected,  he  pondered 
over  his  future  prospects.  His  first  idea  was 
to  find  some  situation,  for  which  he  was  per- 
fectly eligible,  in  any  office,  eidier  under  go- 
vaniment  or  in  some  private  house.  He  fete  cer* 
tain  that  the  gentleman  would  be  seen  in  the 
manners,  more  than  in  the  coat;  and  as  in 
youdi  all  difficulties  seem  easily  dispelled,  so 
Albert  de  Lancy  saw  only  the  brightness  of 
futurity,  and  never  once  thought  of  all  the 
SDsariea  to  be  overcome,  before  he  could  mount 
into  affluence. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  some  few  hints 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  his  fortune  had 
dwindled  away  more  than  half;  and  the  next 
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morning  would  see  him  reduced  to  b^gary. 
He  was  far  from  London,  that  best  mart  for 
talent  of  any  description  ;  and  he  found  his  best 
means  of  getting  there,  was  to  embark  on  board 
of  some  coaster.  There  he  had  an  unde,  who 
certainly  would  noC  allow  him  to  starve ;  and 
firom  his  purse,  he  calculatedj  he  should  be 
able  to  remunerate  the  captain^  who  would 
grant  him  a  passage. 

He  had  now  reached  Newport,  in  Wales,  a 
sea-port,  of  not  very  large  dimensions,  and 
washed  by  St.  Gteorge's  channel ; — ^with  a  reck- 
less disregard  to  his  appearance,  he  walked 
into  a  house,  where  several  low  characters  were 
seated,  singing  and  smoking ;  and  amongst  these 
he  seated  himself.  That  day  he  had  eaten 
scarcely  enough,  to  sustain  him  through  his 
fatigue ;  and  with  a  kind  of  despair,  for  he  knew 
it  would  leave  him  without  a  penny,  he  ordered 
some  supper,  and  at  the  same  time,  called  for 
some  porter. 

Although  Albert's  dress,  was  none  the  better 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  last  two  days,  yet 
amongst  those  with  whom  he  now  congr^ted. 
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be  looked  like  a  prince.  Here  were  three  or 
four,  of  the  lowest  of  the  low ;  who  having 
been  gambling  for  their  few  pence,  were  now 
beneBting  the  winner,  who,  with  a  generosity, 
rerj  common  in  low  life,  spent  that  for  which 
he  had  risked  his  own  money,  to  drown  for  a 
moment  in  oblivion  the  knowledge  of  absolute 
poTerty,  wiih  which  the  losers  were  at  this 
time  cursed. 

.    Here  Albert  first  heard  the  low  conversation, 
die  ntter  disregard  of  decency,  the  cursing, 
snd  swearing,  of  diose  who  toil  through  life  for 
a  small  jnttance,  who  are  wanting  in  prudence, 
and  n^ect  to  save  a  fiuthing.    By  the  side  of 
this  group,  were  three  or  four  seafiuring  men. 
It  was  difficult  for  Albert,  to  satisfy  his  mind, 
whether  these  were  men  of  wars-men,  or  sea- 
men on  leave  6om  a  merchant  brig,  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  roadstead;  but  their  con- 
versation was  at  any  rate  more  to  the  taste  of 
-Albert,  than  the  constant  drunken  exclamations 
of  the  ragamuffin  crew,  who  were  now  gloriously 
intoziGatedj  and  who  allowed  the  pipes  to  fall 
from  their  mouths,  the  lips  of  the  brutes  being 
unable  to  retain  them. 
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And  the  eDemy's  near* 
We  look  at  the  flag  which  waves  over  our  head  } 
Then  we  cheerfully  sing 
For  our  country  and  King, 
'  And  the  tear  which  we  drop,  is  the  tear  for  the  dead ! 

* 

"  What's  the  use  of  repining,  our  life*s  hut  a  dreamy 
Yet  the  sunshine  of  hope  through  all  sorrows  may  gleam ; 
With  the  heart  of  true  seamen  we^ll  huffet  the  wares. 
And  free  as  the  hreeze— for  no  sailors  are  slaves  ! 

0*er  the  ocean  we'll  roam. 

For  the  sea  is  our  home, 
And  Poll  shall  rejoice  when  we  come  hack  again  j 

Then  the  grog  shall  go  round, 

And  contentment  be  found. 
For  employment  of  time  ever  banishes  pain  !** 

"  Aye  Tom,  that's  all  true  enough,"  remark- 
ed one  of  the  men.  ^^  I  believe  111  not  go  to 
see  my  wife  and  child  ;  once  afloat,  and  what 
with  the  ship's  duty,  and  as  you  say,  some 
employment  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  our  minds, 
who  are  so  happy  as  we  sailors  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Sir,''  continued  this  man,  who*  in  the 
absence  of  his  officer  was  the  leader  of  the 
gang,  "  but  I  hope  we  don't  disturb  you  by 
our  singing  ?" 
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""Nctinthe  least,  Sir^  said  Albert; ''  on  the 
oontraiy,  your  soog  has  done  me  much  service ; 
for  I  felt  very  heavy  of  heart,  and  I  believe 
that  employment  will  make  me  more  happy.'" 

"  Why  don^t  you  go  to  sea.  Sir/'  said  Tom, 
**  there  youll  hear  singing,  with  all  manners  of 
otr«,  from  the  light  breeze  to  the  heavy  gale ; 
the  wind  always  sings  a  bit;  and  as  for  money, 
if  joa  want  that,  why  you  borrow  it  from  the 
first  Frenchman  who  crosses  your  hawse ;  and 
when  you  get  it  Uke  a  man,  why  you  spend  it 
like  a  man  ;  you  don't  dap  it  in  your  pocket 
like  a  miser,  but  you  make  your  friends  happy, 
as  we  are  now.— Come,  Sir,  join  us  now  in  a 
^ass ;  here's  the  money,  I'll  stand  treat." 

At  this  moment,  a  rough  looking  man,  well 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  great  coat,  with  a  tar- 
paaBn  hat  on  his  head,  came  in. 

^Come  lads,''  he  b^an,  '*  its  time  to  be 
movbg ;  the  boat  is  on  shore.  What  have  we 
hereP' 

**  They  are  fish.  Sir,  for  our  net,"  replied 
Tom ;  ^  they  were  more  than  we  could  manage 
at  first,  so  I  told  Bill  Haliday  to  go  and  black 

VOL.  I.  o 
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his  face,  and  play  pitch  halfpenny  with  them, 
he's  a  regular  good  one  at  that,  and  he  soon 
won  all  their  money ;  he  then  gets  them  in  here, 
and  makes  them  dnmk,  and  there  they  are 
like  so  many  casks,  ready  for  shipping,  and  Bill 
as  drunk  as  any  of  them.'' 

^'This  is  a  good  haul  indeed!  Well  done, 
Tom,youaredie  boy  for  inventions.  Come,hand 
them  off  to  the  boat;  take  them  on  board, and 
come  ashore  again  for  me,  I'll  wait  here  for 
you." 

'^  Here's  a  gentleman,  Sir,"  said  Tom,,  ^'  who 
is  kind  enough  to  join  us  in  a  glass  of  grog. 
He  wants  employment,  he  says;''  and  then, 
whispering  to  his  officer,  Tom  added :  '^  He 
looks  so  precious  like  a  young  lawyer,  that  I 
was  afraid  to  take  him  at  once;  but  if  you 
keep  him  at  work  a  little,  we'll  do  him  nice 
enougli." 

^'  Look  sharp  on  board,  and  bear  a  hand 
back  again  ;  I  want  to  get  to  sea  to-night ;  the 
wind  is  fair  down  the  channel." 

Albert  saw  the  drunk^  men  taken  away, 
without  their  being  able  to  make  the  slightest 
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resistanoe,  and  b^an  to  think  that  old  Tom's 
aong  was  not  exactly  true,  at  least  that  line 
irtiidi  sounded  so  well  when  it  was  sung — 

"  Asd  free  is  tbe  Vreese,  for  no  sailon  are  slaTCS." 

And  yety  knowing  so  little  of  the  world, 
he  never  auspected  that  he  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  the  next  man  pressed  into 
his  majesty's  sendee.  His  appearance  had  as 
yet  protected  him ;  but  the  officer  soon  gleaned 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  he  would  not  require 
much  coaidng,  to  make  him  take  the  bounty 
and  Tolunteer. 

'^Aye/'  said  the  midshipman,  ''you  have  a 
kng  way  to  go,  to  get  to  London,  and  not 
much  money  to  pay  your  way ;  and  when  you 
get  there,  you  will  only  begin  some  miserable 
fife  Why  don't  you  be  a  sailor  ?  you  will 
soon  have  your  pockets  filled,  and  then  youll 
oome  back  again  a  happy  man.  What  do  you 
say?  Come  on  board  with  me  to-night;  and 
if  you  don't  like  it,  why  I  can  land  you  again 
at  sunrise.  It's  much  better  than  sleeping  in 
this  dirty  house," 

^  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Albert. 

G  2 
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^'  Of  course  not,"  said  the  midshipman ; 
"  why  you'll  be  made  secretary  to  the  captain, 
and  instructor-general  to  the  lieutenants. 
Here>  landlord,  what  does  this  gentleman 
Qw^e  ?  Here's  the  money.  Take  my  arm,  Sir ; 
you  seem  tired.  That's  all  right;  here's  the 
boat ;  mind  how  you  step  in.  Tom,  hand  the 
gentleman  aft,  and  take  him  on  board,  and  bear 
a  hand  on  shore  again.  Tell  the  cook  to  get 
the  supper  ready,  and  show  the  gentleman  to 
his  bed." 

The  boat  pushed  off,  and  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes she  was  alongside  of  a  small  sloop. 
Albert  was  handed  out,  not  quite  so  respect- 
fully as  he  was  ushered  in.  The  main  hatch 
was  taken  off;  and  as  he  declined  civilly  to  go 
down,  preferring  to  wait  on  deck  till  the 
ofBcer's  return,  he  was  told  to  do  as  he  was 
ordered,  was  shoved  down,  and  found  himself 
amongst  the  drunken  beggars  who  had  so  re- . 
cently  been  shipped. 

Quite  in  vain  was  all  his  resistance ;  he  was 
fairly  entrapped ;  and  he  was  quite  wise  enough 
to  know  that  the  drunken  brutes  by  whom  he 
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was  snTronnded  were  unable,  even  if  they  were 
willing,  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  a  de 
Lancy.  Fatigued  by  the  day's  walk,  he 
crept  away  into  a  comer;  and  having  bitterly 
r^retted  his  folly  in  leaving  his  brother's 
house,  he  resolved  vengeance,  allowed  all  his 
gentlemanly  blood  to  boil  over,  and  fell 
asleep. 

His  slumbers  were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  press-gang  brought  back  one  or  two  sober 
men,  who  had  most  gloriously  fought  for  their 
liberty,  but  who  were  ultimately  worsted,  and 
forced  on  board.  These  men,  having  found 
themselves  in  security  from  which  they  could 
not  escape,  b^an  to  laugh  at  their  situation, 
and  cheered  each  other  up  by  saying,  **  Perhaps 
it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  they  would  show 
they  yet  retained  their  freedom  of  voice  by 
lining  songs."  This  they  did  with  lusty 
hmgs ;  whilst  in  the  intervals  Albert  heard  the 
seamen  on  deck  getting  the  vessel  under  weigh. 
Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  every  one  of 
the  pressed  men  were  attacked  by  that  urn- 
veraal  enemy,  sea-sickness. 
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A  night  of  greater  misery  Albert  never  pass- 
ed^  although,  as  will  be* seen  hereafter,  his  life 
was  one  of  strange  vicissitudes.  Nothing  pros- 
trates mind  and  body  more  than  sea-sickness ; 
the  hero  and  the  coward  alike  succumb,  with- 
out either  resistance  or  flight ;  and  all  the  joys 
of  life,  be  they  in  prospective  or  in  the  memory 
of  the  past,  seem  banished  for  a  season. 

About  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  pressed 
men  were  brought  on  deck,  two  or  three  at  a 
time.  They  were  asked  if  they  preferred  to 
volunteer,  but  all  refused,  excepting  Albert.  He 
asked,  if  he  refused,  if  he  must  be  sent  down 
to  that  hole  again  ?  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  he  would  enter,  and  accor- 
dingly they  proceeded  to  make  a  sailor  of  him. 

The  name  he  gave  was  Albert  Mortimer,  for 
the  pride  of  family  still  held]  a  place  in  his 
heart.  His  coat  tails  were  docked ;  opposite  his 
name  on  the  book  was  placed  the  word  volun- 
teer ; — and  Mortimer,  from  all  the  luxury  he 
might  have  enjoyed  in  Raven  Castie,  consented, 
rather  than  return  to  the  brother  who  had  ill- 
used  him,  and  the  sister-in-law  who  had  de- 
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xmd  hiBfty  to  frca  all  the.  perila  of  tbe  sea, 
iod  all  the  miseries  of  a  iotemost  maiu 

But  the  mind  of  him  who  has  received  some 
edecalioa  does  not  so  easily  faU.  He  vas  still 
agentlemaD  ;  and  it  was  merely  the  foUy  of 
deqmr  which  made  him  enter  into  service — 
little  knowing  the  difficulty  he  would  experi- 
enoe  in  obtaining  his  diaefaarge. 

For  some  days  the  Arrow  (for  that  was  the 
ratter's  name)  beat  about  agakist  vmriaUe 
windsy  daring  which  time  the  sea^sickness  had 
taken  its  leave,  and  Mortimer  joined  the  crew 
of  an  evenings  and  listened  with  some  delight 
to  the  daring  exploits  which  these  seamen  had 
witnessed* 

"  m  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  who  was  by  fer 
the  most  expert  at  enticing  novices  to  enter  the 
service,  ^  there's  nothing  in  the  universal 
worid  half  so  good  as  a  fine  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm  fight.  It  is  then  the  real  British  blood  is 
seen ;  the  thicker  the  smoke,  the  heavier  the 
fire,  the  lighter  becomes  the  sailor's  heart. 
It's  all  true  that  we  fed  a  little  queer  when  we 
stand  to  our  quarters,  as  we  are  ran^ng  up 
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alongside.  Bat  only  let  the  first  shot  be  fired 
from  the  bow  gun,  and  all  along  the  main  deck 
every  man  stands  ready  at  his  quarters;  he 
does  not  care  a  straw  if  both  his  arms  are 
turned  into  French  telegraphsj  or  if  his  legs 
are  shot  off  and  his  carcase  given  to  Davy 
Jones !  He  thinks  no  more  of  his  life  than 
the  mast-head  man  aloft  thinks  of  the  lower 
deck  holy-stone ;  and  when  it  begins,  why  then 
each  man  cheers  his  neighbour.  The  flag  of 
Old  England  waves  proudly  firom  the  peak, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  down  comes  the  tri- 
coloured  rag.  Pll  just  tell  of  one  action.  It 
will  make  your  heart  jump,  Mortimer;  and 
you'll  love  the  life  you  have  chosen.^ 


f> 
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CHAPTER   VIT. 

"  Comb  sit  down  here,  my  lads,"  said  Tom, 
"  while  I  twist  you  this  yam ;  —before  eight  and 
forty  hoars  are  over  our  heads,  some  of  the  new 
ones  below  will  be  watched  and  quartered,  and 
may  be  haye  experienced  the  like  of  what  I 
un  going  to  relate.     I  tell  you,  lads,  whenever 
it  shall  come  to  pass^  that  old  sailors  give  up 
Saturday  nights,  and  sing  no  .more  songs,  or 
spin  no  more  yams,  then  we  shall  lose  our 
superiority  on  the  seas, — and  some  other  nation 
iriD  hoist  another  broom  at  the  mast  heads  of 
its  ships,  as  the  Dutchmen  did  before  we  walk- 
ed off  with  it ;  and  we  shall  be  swept  up  as 
dean  as  the  quarter  deck  at  seven  bells :  but  we 
shall  never  live  to  see  that  day,  so  I  won't  get 
melancholy  by  thinking  of  it. 

o  8 
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''  Well,  lads,  its  sometime  back ;  for  it  was  in 
1799  that  I  belonged  to  a  frigate,- on  the  East 
Indian  station,  called  the  Sibylle,—- she  bad 
been  built  in  France,  and  was  no  doubt  intend- 
ed to  do  much  mischief  to  our  trade,  but  she 
happened  in  1794  to  get  too  near  to  the  old 
Romney,  and  they  did  not  part  company  as 
enemies. — Bless  your  hearts,  the  Sibylle  became 
an  English  frigate,  before  the  crew  had  time  to 
rig  themselves  out  in  their  best  toggery,  in  order 
to  answer  to  their  names,  on  board  of  their  new 
ship.  Well,  there  she  was,  a  prize,  brought 
into  the  service  with  her  proper  name,  for  they 
did  not  rechristen  her ;  when  they  changed  the 
god*father,  Edward  Cooke  commanded  her, 
and  we  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where,  at  that 
time,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Saucy  or 
Sercy,  as  they  mis»spelt  it,  had  the  imprudence 
to  be  sailing  about  those  seas,  with  an  admiral's 
flag  flying, — ^aye  and  many's  the  Indiaman  he 
walked  off  with ;  but  somehow  or  other,  we 
never  could  find  how. 

"  Well,  amongst  the  French  squadron,  was  a 
ship  called  "  a  Forte,'*  she  measured  1400  tons, 
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mounted  fifty  two  guns  in  all^  as  com- 
plement to  her  battery.  This  ship  waa  always 
at  some  nonsense  or  another,  she  was  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  and  her  captain  was  as 
weQ  named  as  his  ship,  they  called  him  Captaui 
Bowl-along  (Beaulieu  C.  Long)  and,  sore 
enongh,  he  got  that  battery  of  his  under  weight 
and  bowled  along  gallantly. 

**  This  ship  was  big  enough  to  have  stowed  the 
Sibylle  away  upon  her  booms,  we  were  only 
1091  tonai,  though  we  mounted  48  guns,  and 
had  only  297  men  and  boys,  and  when  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Forte  who  commanded  a  cartel,  came 
on  board  of  us,  and  heard  we  were  going  out 
to  look  after  his  ship,  he  hummed  a  song,  as 
we  shewed  him  roimd  the  ship.  He  said  some- 
thing about  *^  mangy  and  ale"  to  which  our 
purser  steward^  who  knew  about  as  much  of 
French  as  a  Spanish  tortoise  does  of  the  Spa- 
nish language,  said  was,  mangi  sans  oily  or  that 
he  would  eat  us  without  garlick.  Well^  says 
Cooke^  never  mind,  I'm  just  the  cook  that  can 
dress  the  onion  any  way  I  like,  and  I'll  warm 
itf'msL  precious  stew. 
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'<  Out  we  went  to  sea  from  Madras  roads,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  every  man  and  boy  on 
board  of  us,  being  as  well  convinced  that  we 
should  muster  short  of  a  messmate,  before  we 
returned  back  again  to  shew  our  colours  to 
Fort  St.  George,  as  that  we  were  steering  for 
the  sand  heads,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bengal 
River.    There  we  expected  to  find  this  floating 
Forte;  for  she  had  made  sad  havoc  amongst 
the  Indiamen,  and  generally  kept  somewhere 
in  their  track, — aye,  every  Saturday  night  we 
got  together  forward,  at  least  some  of  us  old 
ones,  and  we  sung  the  youngsters  a  song,  and 
told  them  what  they  might  expect,  which  was 
some  hard  blows,  but  a  certain  prize,  a  lopped 
off  fin  and  Greenwich  hospital.  Then  the  young 
ones  used  to  crowd  around  us,  and  every  bless- 
ed one  of  them  cocked  up  their  ears  like  the 
mate  of  the  deck,  when  its  '  grog  ahoy.' — I 
tell  you,  lads,  these  yams  keep  up  the  pluck  of 
the  navy ;  what  is  it  but  the  history  of  the  ser- 
vice told  by  an  eye-witness  ?    But  to  be  sure 
eye-witnesses  do  sometimes  tell  precious  long 
stories. 
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^  On  the  eTening  of  the  28th  of  February-^ 
it's  not  Tery  likely  I  should  forget  that  day  of 
the  month — ^the  wind  was  light  from  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  the  night  preciously  dark ;  we  were  on  the 
starboard  tack^  standing  under  easy  sail,  dose 
hauled,  looking  up  of  course  8.  E.  when  the 
lookout  man  on  the  weather  quarter  reported 
some  flashes,  which  although  they  looked  like 
lightning,  where  somehow  too  short  for  that, 
and  he  thought  it  was  just  as  well  for  him  to 
report  it,  as  to  get  his  back  scratched  on  Thurs- 
day, for  keeping  a  bad  look  out. 

*'  The  flashes  bore  about  N.  W.  and  the  officer 
of  the  watch  remarked,  they  always  came  exactly 
from  the  same  pomt,  and  were  always  of  the  same 
kmd  ;  well,  before  he  reports  this  to  the  captain, 
for  it  was  only  half  past  eight,  and  the  mate  of 
the  watch  was  mustering  us  by  the  binnacle 
light,  he  asks  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Lucius 
Hardyman,  what  he  thinks  of  it,  and  says 
Hardyman,  I  think  we  might  as  well  go  and  see 
if  its  lightning  or  not;  so  down  goes  the  offi- 
cer of  the  watch,  and  mentions  it  to  the  captain, 
*-he  comes   up  with  a  night  glass  as  thick 
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round,  as  the  mizen  topmast,  and  as  short  as 
its  fid,  and  he  looks  round  and  round,  every 
thing  being  upside  down,  but  he  sees  no  mast 
head  tumbling  up  to  the  skies ;  but  still  the 
flashes  go  on,  until  nine  o'clock  when  all  of  a 
sudden  they  stop. 

'' '  The  lightning  is  come  to  an  anchor,'  said 
the  look  out  man,  just  loud  enough  to  be  over 
heard,  *  I'm  blessed  if  they  weren't  all  guns.' 

'^ '  Tack  ship,  Mr.  Hardyman,  with  the  hands  ; 
put  out  every  light ;  stow  the  hammock,  and 
beat  to  quarters, — round  came  the  saucy  Sibylle 
on  the  larboard  tack,  and  we  edged  away 
about  W.  N.  W.  when  at  9.  30  we  saw  three 
birge  ships  bearing  S.  E. 

'^  That*s  Captain  Bowl-along,  said  some  of  us, 
first  of  all,  he  is  bearing  N.  W.  and  then  in  half 
an  hour,  or  an  hour,  he  bears  S.  E.  but  we  are 
after  you,  my  hearty,  we'll  see  what  you're 
made  of,  and  so  we  made  a  little  more  sail, 
passed  about  two  miles  to  leeward  of  them,  then 
stood  on  till  we  could  weather  them,  then 
round  about  again  on  the  starboard  tack, — ^in 
top  gallant  sails,^— up  courses,  and  hurrah  for 
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the  centre  ship,  which  was  on  our  lee-bow,  and 
shewed  a  light  from  her  stern,  and  which  we 
were  pretty  certain  from  her  size,  was  the 
Frenchman  after  all. 

"  Wdl,  the  breesse  waslight,  thewatersmooth, 
the  eneoay  not  at  all  disposed  to  run  away,  the 
fight  certain,  and  the  Sibylle  under  her  topsails 
jib  and  spanker,  going  two  knots  and  a  hal^  was 
creeping  up  to  begin  the  action,  the  three  ships 
being  on  the  same  tack  as  ourselves^  but  hove 
to* — ^At  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  ought  to  have 
relieved  the  watch,  and  half  of  the  ship's  com* 
pony  gone  to  bed,  we  were  employed  in  secur- 
ing the  yards,  and  getting  ready  for  ah  action, 
which  was  pretty  sure  to  be  very  severe,  and 
at  this  time  the  Forte  made  no  secret  of  her  in- 
tentions ;  for  she  shewed  a  double  tier  of  lights 
firom  her  ports,  and  there  she  lay  at  quarters, 
and  ready  to  receive  us. 

**  It  was  then,  my  lads,  that  had  the  Sibylle' 
crew  been  disposed  to  shew  them  the  white 
feather,  why  they  might  have  done  it,  and  not 
been  much  to  blame ;  there  before  her  lay  three 
laige  ships,  one  known  to  be  a  superior  force. 
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and  the  other  two  looked  nearly  as  large^ — ^who 
they  were,  or  what  they  were,  nobody  knew 
and  very  few  cared. 

^^  Shortly  after  midnight,  the  Forte  filled 
and  tacked,  being  close  upon  our  larboard  bow, 
and  as  her  guns  began  to  bear,  she  did  us  the  fia- 
vour,  withoutasking  who  we  were,  to  blaze  away 
upon  us.— This  is  mighty  civil,  said  the  boats- 
wain, for  I  was  atone  of  the  forecastle  guns  and 
heard  him;  but  we'll  return  the  compliment 
before  long.— Well,  there  was  every  captain  of  a 
gun  blowing  away  at  the  match,  and  puffing  out 
his  cheeks,  as  if  he  thought  he  could  blow  hard 
enough  to  freshen  the  breeze  aloft;  but  the 
captain  thought,  the  closer  we  got,  the  sooner  it 
might  be  over,  called  out,  '  No  firing  until  I 
give  the  word.' 

**  *  Fore-castle  there.* 

'^  ^  Sir,'  said  the  officer  at  the  quarters,  there 
was  not  a  word  spoken,  and  the  Frenchmen 
must  have  thought  we  were  taking  it  coolly. 

'^ '  Man  the  fore-top-masts  tay-sail,  halyards, 
and  splice  the  jib  halyards,'  they  were  shot 
away,  and  down  came  the  jib, — ^the  Frenchman 
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had  now  passed  our  lee  beam,  when  np  went 
the  hehn,  and  we  passed  close  under  her  stem, 
so  dose  indeed,  that  we  barely  cleared  his 
spanker  boom  end,  and  we  gave  her  such  a 
salute  in  the  stem,  that  the  carpenter  woidd 
have  been  employed  for  a  week,  in  clapping  in 
new  cabin  windows. 

^'  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  other  ships 
took  shot  at  us,  but  nobody  cared  about  her. 
No  sooner  had  we  raked  the  Forte,  than  we  came 
short  round  on  the  larboard  tack,  ran  up  upon 
her  starboard  broadside,  and  we  gave  them 
such  another  torn  of  round  and  grape,  that 
some  of  the  crew  began  to  talk  about  garlick. 
It  was  now  about  half  past  twelve,  and  we  got 
at  it  fidrly,  broadside  to  broadside,  and  never 
for  one  hour,  were  we  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
hammering  away  as  hard  as  we  could,  blazing 
away  from  every  gun,  cheering  like  tars,  and 
getting  the  best  of  it,  for  the  Frenchman  fired 
too  high, — one  shot  came  too  low,  for  it  mor- 
tally wounded  our  captain,  who  was  carried 
below  to  linger  and  die, — whilst  Mr.  Hardyman 
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took  the  command^  and  gave  us  a  cheer  to  rally 
us. 

*^  About  half  past  two^  the  FrenchmaD  bc^^ 
to  think  they  had  caught  a  Tartar,  and  after  one 
or  two  more  rather  badly  directed  broadside, 
she  ceased  firing; — ^upon  this  we  stopped,  for 
who  would  fire  upon  a  beaten  enemy  ?  At  this 
time  we  were  dose  alongside,  the  weather  was 
nearly  calm,  and  we  heard  the  Frenchmen  jabber* 
ing  away  like  a  parcel  of  monkeys  caught  in  a 
cocoa-nut  tree ;  but  when  Hardyman  called  out 
silence,  fore  and  aft,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop,  on  board  of  us. 

<'  <  Frigate  ahoy,'  said  he,  giving  her  a  hail, 
which  might  have  beai  heard  at  the  sand-heads, 
— ^but  there  was  no  answer,— all  hands  on  board 
the  Frenchman  were  thinking  of  themselyes 
more  than  their  ships. 

^' '  Oh,'  said  Hardyman,  '  if  they  can't  hear 
my  voice,  perhaps  they  can  hear  another  broad- 
side, so  at  it  again  my  lads;'  and  at  it  again  we 
went, — all  hands  were  certain  that  a  little  more 
advice  in  the  shape  of  shot,  would  bring  them 
to  their  senses,  and  we  blazed  away   more 
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fiuioaaly  likan  at  fiist.  They  never  returned 
1iiefire,80  we  hailed  again. 

" '  Avast  firing,  and  silence  <mi  the  main 
deek,*  Hardyman  tried  it  again,  and  this  time 
he  had  a  speaking  trumpet,  but  still  there  was 
no  answer,  although  we  heard  their  chattering 
louder  than  before,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  up  they 
jumped  aloft  to  make  sail,  and  see  what  they 
oould  do  for  themselves,  in  the  way  of  escape. 

^ '  Loose  topgallant  sails,  let  run  the  fore  clew 
garnets,  sail  triomiers  make  sail,  fire  again  on  the 
main  deck,'  said  the  noble  fellow,  who  was  as 
oool  as  an  ice  island — ^  I  have  got  you  snug 
enough,  and  it's  my  fault,  if  you  get  away/ 

**  On  board  the  Frenchman  they  were  all  in 
confiision,— and  on  board  the  Sibylle-*we  were' 
all  steady,  we  had  sail  made  upon  us  before  the 
Fcfte  oould  loose  her  canvas — ^we  saved  the 
mizen  top  men  some  trouble,  for  down  came 
the  mizen  mast,  and  brfore  all  the  seamen  had 
come  down  from  aloft,  away  went  the  fore  and 
mainmast  and  the  bowsprit,  and  there  a  wreck 
on  the  water  was  the  frigate,  which  had  before 
skimmed    it — the  terror  of  the  trade.    They 
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heard  our  three  cheers^  for  who  could  help  it — 
it  was  not  the  cheer  of  a  bully,  who  had  beaten 
a  weaker  man,  but  it  was  a  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  the  business  was  done^  and 
was  meant  not  to  insult  them,  but  to  convey 
our  joy  one  to  another — ^her  colours  came  down 
— the  Forte  was  our  prize. 

''  Hardy  man — ^who  was  a  thorough  seaman,  as 
well  as  a  gallant  officer — ^instantly  anchored, 
and  whilst  Mr.  Manyer,  the  third  lieutenant 
was  getting  a  boat's  crew  ready  to  board  the 
Forte  the  order  was  given  to  clear  the  deck — 
to  repair  the  rigging,  and  get  up  new  sails  for 
bending,  for  the  other  two  ships^  prizes  to  the 
Forte,  might  yet  give  a  little  trouble,  and  we 
had  plenty  before  us ;  the  running,  rigging,  and 
sails  were  shot  to  pieces,  all  the  mast  and  yards 
were  badly  wounded,  and  up  aloft  we  were 
severely  mauled ;  but  so  badly  did  these  men, 
who  were  to  eat  us  without  garlick,  fire,  that 
we  had  only  six  round  shots  in  our  hull,  and 
although  we  had  been  hammering  close  along- 
side of  this  large  frigate  for  two  hours  and  a  half. 
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yet  we  had  only  five  men  killed,  and  fifteen 
wounded.    I  just  mention  this,  do  you  see, 
Mortimer,  that  you,  as  a  greenhorn,  may  know 
that  it  does  not  follow,  because  two  ships  are 
alongside  of  each  other  hammering  away  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  that  a  man  must  be  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  imitate  the  Irishman,  who  having  seen  a  shot 
come  though  the  btdwark,  run  and  clapped  his 
head  in  the  hole,  thinking,  that  although  the 
fire  was  so  heavy,  two  shots  could  never  come 
through  the  same  place.    We  managed  a  little 
better,  for  after  the  capture  we  counted  three 
hundred  round  shot  holes  in  the  hull,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Frenchmen  having  lined  their  sides 
with  cork,  to  prevent  the  splinters,  we  managed 
to  kill  sixty  five  of  the  mangi  sang  ail  gentle- 
men, and  to  wound  eighty  out  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy,  which  she  had  on  board  when  she 
fired  her  first  shot. 

**  Well,  when  Mr.  Manyer  got  on  board,  he 
saw  a  sight  enough  to  make  a  porcupine  put 
its  quiUs  down,  the  dead  and  the  wounded  were 
lying  about  the  decks, — the  former  almost  cut 
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to  pieces,  the  latter  moaning  and  groaning  for 
assistance,  whilst  their  shipmates  were  down 
below  stowing  away  all  the  money  they  could 
find  in  their  pockets,  and  clapping  two  suits  of 
rigging  over  their  masts  heads,  as  they  thought 
they  were  bound  for  a  cruize  on  a  foreign  sta- 
tion, where  they  would  find  no  dock  yard  to  re- 
place the  expended  stores* — ^The  Frenchman 
had  lost  his  three  lower  masts — ^they  fell  with 
all  sail  upon  them ; — ^the  bowsprit  was  lopped 
off  close  to  the  figure  head ;  and  never  since 
the  time  that  Admiral  Noah  went  to  sea  in  the 
ark,  was  there  ever  a  ship  afloat  more  like  his 
own,  for  he  had  neither  mast  nor  sail  to  work 
off  the  lee  shore,  where  the  land  was  good 
enough  to  heave  in  sight.  On  the  topsides  of 
the  Frenchman  you  might  have  counted  about 
a  thousand  musket  ball  holes,  which  a  party  of 
the  Scotch  brigade  we  had  on  board,  managed 
to  bestow  upon  the  enemy.  These  brave  fellows 
got  blazing  away  firom  our  quarter  deek,  and 
going  through  the  load  and  fire,  as  coolly  as 
if  they  had  been  on   the  top  of  the  High- 
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landsj  in  their  natural  trousers  on  a  fcoatj 
day. 

"  Is  it  not  better,  my  new  lads,  to  serve 
your  king  and  yotir  country— than  to  play 
pitch  halfpenny  with  that  old  fox  there  ?  And 
as  for  yoxi,  Mortimer,  who  seem  as  if  you 
were  half  a  sailor  already,  and  had  left  your 
loTc  behind  you,  I  think  you  will  be  a  man 
not  afraid  to  look  the  devil  in  the  face, 
and  one  who  will  spin  a  yam,  as  long  as  the 
main  top  bowling,  when  you  get  a  three  cor- 
nered scraper  over  your  figure  head,  and 
trudge  about  Greenwich  in  knee  breeches 
and  blue  stockings.  Tour  love-making  is 
over  now  for  a  time : — you  have  chosen  the 
sorvioe  for  your  future  life ; — and  this  I  tell 
you,  as  an  old  bird  now  placed  to  catch  the 
young  ones,  that  if  a  man  does  his  duty 
like  a  man,  he  will  find  his  life  pleasant 
enough,  if  he  is  first  on  deck,  and  last  below 
at  furling  sail — always  at  muster — ^never  shut- 
ting an  eye  when  on  look  out,— none  of  your 
short  hair  and  long  teeth— not  too  fond  of 
grog.— or  his    hammock,  but  able  to  do  his 
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duty  eloft,  and  sing  a  song  on  the  forecastle 
—his  captain  won't  overlook  him — the  first 
lieutenant  won't  report  him,  and  his  country 
won't  forget  him." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Arrow,  before  she  arrived  at  Ports- 
month,  was  boarded  by  the  Doris,  an  English 
frigate,  which,  being  in  want  of  men,  helped 
herself  to  those  on  board  the  Arrow,  who  had 
been  impressed;  and  thus  Albert  Mortimer, 
began  a  foremast  man,  having  the  advice  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  pretty  well 
fixed  upon  his  mind; — ^he,  however,  did  not 
exactly  relish  his  first  reception. 

^  Come  up  here,''  said  a  midshipman,  who 
was  standing  over  the  side,  ^^jump  up,  you 
pressed  men — ^toe  a  line  along  thcf  deck ;  take 
off  your  hat,  you  Jemmy  Jessamy  chap  !  (this 
was  Albert)  why,  you  look  as  lightly  rigged 
as  a  barber's  clerk  on  a  Saturday  night !— don't 

VOL.  I.  H 
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you  hear  me/'  he  continued^  as  he  knocked  the 

hat  off  his  head  by  force,  '^  you  had  better  hear 

me,  and  mind  me  also,  or  I  will  prick  your  ears 

with  a  crowbar.** 

The  blood  of  all  the  de  Lancys  got  above 

fever  heat;   but  prudence    cooled    it    down. 

Luckily  it  did  so,  or  the  midshipman  would  have 

been  felled  to  the  deck ;  but  as  the  blood  and 

the  anger  cooled,  the  time  requisite  for  this 

was  not  lost. 

The  men  were  placed  in  a  line ;  the  first 
lieutenant  was  apprised  that  they  were  ready 
for  inspection;  and  an  examination  began,  in 
order  to  discover  if  any  of  them  had  been  at  sea 
before,  and  were  calculated  for  top  men  without 
a  little  preparation  in  the  way  of  practice^  As  the 
first  lieutenant  ran  his  eye  down  the  list  sent 
firom  the  Arrow,  he  remarked — "  There  is  one 
volunteer  amongst  these  men — Mortimer.'* 

*'  I  am  Albert  Mortimer/'  replied  the  young 
man  so  addressed,  his  blood  not  being  exactly 
at  temperate  heat. 

**  Come  here,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "  is 
that  the  way  you  have  been  taught  to  answer  a 
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ipiestion  ?  take  care  wbat  you  are  about— you 
Kave  entered  into  the  sorvioe  ?" 

^  Tea,"  replied  Mortimer. 

^Say  *  Sir/ — and  bed—  d  to  you— when  an 
officer  speaks  to  yon«'' 

There  -was  a  tear  started  into  Mortimer's 
eyes  which  his  pride  could  not  controul,  and 
with  a  more  respectful  manner,  he  answered  — 
«  Yes,  Sir.*' 

^  Now  none  of  your  shore  going  pranks  again, 
my  lad;  speak  properly  and  I  dare  say  we 
shall  agree  pretty  well.  Here,  Mr.  Featherquill, 
take  care  and  enter  this  lad  with  the  name,  as  a 
Tolunteer.*' 

**  Were  you  erer  at  sea  before  ?** 

«  No,  Sir." 

**  How  old  are  you  ?" 

«  Nmeteen,  Sir." 

"  You'll  do  your  duty  in  the  mizen  top  ? 
Here,  Harrison,"  continued  the  first  lieutenant, 
caDing  the  captain  of  the  mizen  top,  '^  here's  a 
nan  for  you  in  your  watch;  show  him  the 
rigging,  and  practice  him  for  an  hour  inronning 
ap  and  down." 

H  2 
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^^  Come  here,  my  lad,"  said  Harrison,  who 
was  a  kind  hearted  fellow,  ^  here's  your  walk  up 
and  down  this — never  let  go  one  hand,  until 
you  have  shifted  the  oiher — ^keep  your  eyes 
down  at  first  on  the  rattlines,  and  before  we 
pipe  to  grog,  you  will  be  able  to  go  aloft." 

It  is  the  first  lesson  in  life,  which  is  most 
difficult  to  learn.  The  infant's  first  totter  on  its 
legs,  the  prelude  to  a  walk,  is  often  interrupted 
by  a  fall ;  the  first  effort  of  the  swimmer  is  oft«n 
the  sure  accompaniment  of  a  mouthftd  of  unso- 
licited water ;  and  the  first  step  upon  the  rigging 
of  a  ship,  is  not  effected  without  danger,  or 
without  dismay.  But  when  confidence  is 
gained,  the  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  the  sea- 
man, in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the  sea  or  the 
rolls  of  the  ship,  walks  without  fear  up  the 
I'igging,  as  perfectly  secure  as  if  on  the  quarter 
deck. 

Albert  heard  the  titters  of  some,  as,  with 
cautious  grasp,  he  held  the  rattlines ;  and  as 
he  got  ftirther  from  the  deck,  his  clutch  became 
firmer  and  firmer.  But  Albert  was  no  coward ; 
having  got  to  the  puttock  shrouds,  and  down 
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again  without  an  accident,  he  recommenced  his 
career  aloft,  and  very  shortly  foand,  if  all  his 
tasks  were  as  easily  overcome,  he  shotdd  shortly 
be  able  to  follow  the  advice  given  him  by  the 
man  who  bad  entered  him  afloat. 

His  oideavoors  were  not  overlooked  by  the 
first  lieatenant,  who,  having  watched  him,  as  he 
took  his  accustomed  turns  on  the  quarter  deck, 
called  to  him  to  come  down — sent  for  the 
poraer^s  steward  to  fit  him  out  as  a  sailor,  and 
as  Harrison  had  foretold,  the  grog  had  not 
been  piped  beforie  he  had  been  aloft,  and  got 
ofer  the  first  lesson.  But  when  left  to  his  own 
reflections,  bitterly  did  he  r^ret  the  step  he 
bad  taken ;  it  had  been  done  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  and  Mortimer  had  sense  enough 
to  know  he  had  humbled  his  mind  as  much  as 
his  body,  by  consenting  to  herd  with  those  so 
much  below  him. 

Amongst  those  who  had  been  brought  firom 
the  Arrow,  he  stood  foremost ;  there  was  none 
of  that  dogged  determination  to  resist  every 
command,  which  was  seen  in  the  others ;  but 
knowing  that  he  was  abne  to  blame  for  the 
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choice  he  had  made,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
all  demands,  and  was  resolved,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  do  his  doty  in  that  stutxon  of  fife, 
into  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  plaoe  him- 
self. 

Before  he  had  been  long  on  board  the  Doris^ 
he  had  beccHne  a  great  favourite.  The  supe- 
riority of  his  manner;  his  being  able  to  Bead 
and  write-^-acoompIishments  not  very  general  in 
the  navy  in  1801 — gave  him  great  advantage. 
Hcy  in  time,  wrote  the  letters  of  all  his  mess- 
mates,  and  read  them  the  answers }  by  which 
means  he  became  well  aware  of  their  secret 
histories;  and  from  being  useful  in  the  first 
instance,  ht  became  a  kind  of  superior  being 
to  whom  they  all  looked  up.  But  this  was  not 
tiie  life  likely  to  be  pleasant  to  one  who  oould 
not  bear  the  yoke  evbn  of  a  brother.  Neither 
could  he,  as  a  seaman,  follow  up  his  inquiries 
relative  to  Herbert,  or  discover  the  secret  he 
most  wished  to  fathom.  He  was  now  £edrly  in 
his  brother's  net  He  found,  from  his  mess- 
mates, that  greater  difficulties  existed  in  obtain- 
ing his  discharge  than  he  imagined :  he  was 
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told  he  mig^t  see  the  shore,  but  never  walk  on 
it;  in  short,  thatnader  the  dduston  of  the  song 
that  seamen  were  free,  he  was  in  reality,  aslave 
in  a  prison,  obliged  to  work,  and  unable  to 


Mortiiner  soon  began  to  grow  into  a  seaman ; 
he  took  to  it  kindly;  did  his  duty  steadily; 
snd  was  more  than  once  at  the  yard-arm  in  a 
hsary  squalL  He  had  learned  to  puU  an  oar, 
and  bebngad  to  one  of  the  cutters;  and 
•lAmigh  apparently  a  eontented  man,  wss  in 
reafity  the  contrary,  and  watching  every  oppor- 
tunity to  desert* 

In  the  summer  of  1801  the  Doris  joined 
company  with  the  Beaulieu  and  Uranie,two 
frigates  of  near  her  size,  and  took  up  her  station 
off  the  point  of  St.  Mathieu,  to  watch  teh 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  in  Brest  Harbour. 
Days  and  nights  were  past  in  the  same  mono- 
tonous employment;  the  enem/s  fleet  seemed 
fitde  disposed  to  go  to  sea^-and  the  English 
sipadron  as  little  disposed  to  lose  s^ht  of 
diem« 
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In  a  squadron  of  this  kind,  of  course 
existed  no  small  emulation  ;  the  diffieren 
noBuvres  were  smartly  executed,  and  axn 
those  men  who  did  their  duty  best,  Moi 
was  one. 

In  July,  a  corvette  was  discovered  at  a 
under  the  batteries,  in  Camaret  Bay.  Sh 
believed  to  be  in  a  secure  roadstead — re 
her  anchors  with  top  gallant  yards  acr 
showed  her  laxge  ensign  from  her  peak 
seemed  lulled  into  the  belief  that  no  att 
could  be  made  by  the  English  squadron  1 
to  disturb  her. 

To  see  her,  was  to  covet  her;  and  sei 
are  not  frightened  by  obstacles,  which  will 
a  little  labour  to  remove.  It  was  soon  circu 
fore  and  aft  the  decks,  that  the  captain 
resolved  to  cut  out  the  French  corvette,  ¥ 
looked  so  trim  and  ready  for  sea;  and 
after  thereport  was  spread,  the  word  was  pai 
for  those  who  chose  to.volunteer  for  that 
vice,  to  go  on  deck.  It  needed  no  boatswj 
mate  to  enforce  the  order;  the  quarter  i 
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was  crowded  in  a  minute;  and  every  man 
fleemed  to  press  forward^  to  ofifer  his  life  in  the 
cause. 

Amongst  the  foremost  was  Albert:  he  had 
become  a  regular  sailor ;  he  took  off  his  hat, 
smoothed  down  his  hair,  and  requested  leave 
to  go,  saying  he  hoped  the  regular  boat's  crew 
would  have  the  preference.  This  however  was 
not  strictly  complied  with ;  but  he  was  one 
named  for  the  service;  and  having  gained  his 
own  point,  he  left  the  rest  to  succeed  the  best 
way  they  could.  Then  came  all  l^e  prepara- 
tions for  so  desperate  an  undertaking;  for  the 
corvette,  the  English  well  knew,  would  be 
plaoed  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  every  pre* 
caution  taken  to  frustrate  any  attempt  which 
migfat  be  made  upon  her. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  boats  of  the  Doris 
and  Beaulieu  left  their  ships,  equipped  for  a 
desperate  service;  and  such  was  the  ardour  of 
the  men  employed,  that  they  strove  one  divi- 
sion against  the  other,  to  near  the  corvette* 
In  this  effort  to  be  first,  the  regularity  which 
would  better  have  been  preserved  by  a  little  les9 
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enthusiasm,  and  a  little  more  discretion 
disturbed ;  the  two  divisions  separated ; 
those  left  behind,  for  some  reason  or 
turned  round,  and  pulled  back  again; 
those  who  had  reached  the  entrance  q£  th 
not  willing  to  meet  a  certain  defeat  by  pi 
alongside  without  the  aid  of  their  com 
lay  upon  their  oars  awaiting  their  arrival. 
In  this  position  they  remained,  imtil  tl 
streak  of  daylight  warned  them  of  the  ne< 
of  returning ;  for  to  attempt  the  attack  m 
the  protection  of  darkness,  was  a  madnes 
contemplated.  With  many  a  bitter 
against  those  who  apparently  had  nof 
their  utmost  to  reach  the  bay,  the  oar 
again  in  motion — ^the  boats  discovered  1 
corvette — and  any  advantage  derivabh 
a  surprise,  evidently  lost.  Much  useh 
crimination  took  place ;  and  Mortimer, 
courage  had  been  screwed  to  the  sticking 
was  loud  in  his  complaint  against  the 
who  had  given  the  word  to  return,  witho 
endeavouring  to  rc^n  his  lost  distanc 
advance  to  the  attack. 
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In  the  meaiitimey  the  Fieochaea  were  not 
alow  to  profit  by  the  dieeoirsrf .  The  oonrette, 
about  lUKm  of  the  21«ty  weighed,  ttid  ren  fiurtber 

iotonder  a  strong  battery,  and  there  wta  sioored. 
Some  soldiers  were  embarked,  her  quarters 

were  desred,  the  gans  loaded,  almost  to  the 
mosilesy  and  other  precautioas  very  gratifyiag 
to  those  on  board  the  oorvette,  and  very 
much  the  reverse  to  the  attacking  party,  were 


The  more  danger,  the  more  honour;  the 
greater  the  di£5calty,  the  greater  the  merit. 
The  captain  saw  the  corvette  removed;  but 
it  did  not  for  a  second  alter  their  determina- 
tkm;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  corvette  in 
all  pride  of  security,  by  way  of  laughiqg  at  her 
enemies,  hoisted  an  English  ensign  under  a 
French  one,  the  crew  of  the  Doris  gave  three 
die^rs,  and  became  the  more  amdoas  to  try 
their  strength;  nor  did  they  care  one  straw 
for  the  additional  force,  in  the  shape  of  a  lacge 
gan  beat,  which  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hay,  to^ve  timely  notiee  of  the  approad^ 
or  the.  taming  and  twisting  of  the  rasamers,  as 
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the  French  artilleiy  prepared  the  guns 
battery.  The  dark  was  anxiously  ex 
and  when  half  past  nine  came,  the  crew ' 
-the  boats,  without  awaiting  the  usua 
mons* 

Again  under  the  same  leader,  Hiey  lei 
ships ;  and  with  hearts  and  hands  resi 
willing,  they  approached  the  bay  witt 
regularity  than  the  preceding  night, 
mustered  fifteen  boats  in  all,  oontainii 
hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  men 
Robust,  a  seventy  four,  having  added  hei 
and  pinnace  to  the  boats  of  the  frigates. 

On  leaving  the  shore,  a  boat  was  disco 
and  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  j 
it  proper  to  secure  it,  went  himself  wil 
others  in  chase,  leaving  the  rest  to 
his  return,  or  slowly  to  progress  U 
the  corvette,  as  they  had  still  a  distance 
miles  to  pull,  before  they  arrived  alongs 
the  enemy. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  the  commi 
officer  did  not  return.  The  next  in  com 
•Mr.  Maxwell^  who  was  a  lieutenant  < 
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Beanliea^  thought  it  just  as  well  to  get  close  in 
shore,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an  attack,  when 
the  commanding  oflfoershould  retom.  The  force 
was  diminished  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  men ; 
bat  never  were  there  more  resolute  hearts,  than 
in  those  boats ;  and  not  one  surpassed  Albert, 
who,  to  the  common  brute  courage  inherent 
in  most  men,  joined  the  honorable  feelings  of 
a  man  of  high  fieunily •  There  was  no  cheering ; 
this  was  a  business  of  silence  and  secrecy,  to 
creep  upon  the  enemy  unawares,  and  to  capture 
the  Teasel,  without  bloodshed,  by  a  surprise. 
As  the  muffled  oars  dipped  silently  in  the 
water,  and  the  boats  as  silently  approached  the 
object  of  attack,  many  and  many  were  the  eyes 
which  were  uselessly  turned  in  the  direction  of 
die  other  boats,  the  crews  of  which  would  have 
so  materially  assisted  in  the  enterprise ;  but  it 
vas  all  in  vain  ;  the  night  was  far  spent,  the 
corvette  lay  at  anchor  not  a  mile  firom  the 
boats,  which  now  rested  on  their  oars;  and  in 
tiiat  half  hour  of  suspense  came  all  the  reflec- 
tion, or  the  danger — ^Albert  was  there  unknown 
as  a  gentleman— the  brother  of  the  de  Lancy 
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might  be  killed  and  tbrown  overboard  wi 
out  one  word  ever  Teaching  that  uimati 
brother  to  whisper  his  security. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  the  seamen^  as  t 
rested  on  their  oars,  listened  with  intc 
anxiety  to  catch  the  sound  of  an  oar$  but  t 
gradually  elapsed ;  it  was  past  midnight ;  ai 
wanted  not  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
to  day  break*  To  delay  was  useless;  to  re 
fioreign  to  the  wishes  of  every  man  in 
boats.  The  disparity  of  force  was  alarm 
the  determination  of  the  men  cheering. 

Maxwell  now  called  the  boats  dose  toge 
and  gave  his  instructions.  It  was  a  great 
for  this  officer  to  run ;  but  he  was  confide 
success.  He  knew  the  character  of  B 
seamen,  and  began  his  short  address  ii 
manner  most  likely  to  animate  them. 

<^  The  more  danger,  my  Uds,"  said  he, 
more  honour! — ^We  must  go  on  withoi: 
other  boats.     Thomson,  Wilkinson,  and 
vey — ^you  are  smart  fore  topmen  on  boarc 
own  ship,  let  us  see  how  quick  you  can 
loosing  the  corvette's  fore^topHsail-r-you 
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not  be  Bioe  in  castii^  off  the  gaakett — a  aharp 
kaife  and  an  easy  eonadienoey  is  what  you  mott 
require ; — now  do  you  hear,  you  three  fellowa-* 
dQA*t  stand  talkii^  to  those  Frenchmen  on  tlie 
forecastle,  we^l  make  them  comfortable ;  your 
duty  IS  on  the  foretop-sail  yard  ;-**but  let's  see^ 
we  must  pick  out  another/' 

^  Allow  me,  Sir"  said  Albert,  *<  to  Tolunteer4 
I  dire  say  I  shan't  be  behind  hand/' 

*<  WeU  said,"  rqplied  MaxweU;  ''  what  ship 
do  yon  belong  to  ?" 

''  The  Doris,"  replied  Albert. 

*^  I  shan't  forget  you,  my  lad ;-— what's  your 
name?" 

«  Mortimer,  Sir." 

^  A  devilidi  good  name  too ;  now  listen,  in 
the  BeauUeu  boats,  you  are  to  board  on  the 
starboard  bow. — Neville,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  officer,  who  commanded  the  Uranie's 
boats,  ^  you,  with  your  own  ship's  boats,  the  one 
from  the  Robust,  and  the  remaining  one  of  the 
Doris,  will  board  on  the  larboard  bow ;  and 
Burke,"  said  he,  ^'  you  must  make  up  in  your 
boat  for  the  loss  of  the  other  five,  belonging  to 
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your  ship,  which  seems  to  hare  taken  i 
time  to  chase  one  boat ; — ^mind,  two  of  701 
will  cut  the  cables — there's  no  use  for  an 
winded  yam  about  this  business.  There 
at  present  a  French  corvette,  I  am  in 
before  two  o'clock,  she  will  be  clear  • 
anchorage,  with  an  ElngUsh  commanding 
T-get  into  your  stations  in  two  division 
stand  by,  directly  we  are  discovered,  1 
way  like  British  seamen^  who  are  resol 
succeed  in  the  enterprise." 

The  boats  soon  backed  into  their  sts 
and  the  word  being  given  to  give  way,  ] 
but  quietly,  the  gallant  fellows  advanced 
attack. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  wh 
corvette  was  distinguished.  The  Frenc 
expected  the  attack,  had  been  equally  vi 
every  preparation  had  been  made ;  thre 
dred  and  thirty  nine  men  were  on 
of  her ;  the  guns  had  been  loaded  to  th< 
sles ;  and  the  confidence  that  they  could : 
their  vessel  from  every  boat  attack,  was  j 
throughout  the  crew  and  the  soldiers  on 
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of  h^.  They  now  saw  the  enemy  advancing^ 
and  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 
As  a  matter  of  caution — not  that  any  doubt 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  commander  of  the 
oorFette,  as  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  the 
boats — he  hailed  them.  It  was  answered  by 
Maxwell,  calling  out  to  his  brave  companions 
— ^  Now  then,  my  lads  I"  then    dashed  the 

oars  in  the  water.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
the  cheers,  which  were  heard  fiur  £rom  the  scene 
of  action,  whilst  the  animating  words  from 
each  officer,  as  they  said — ^  Give  way,  my  jolly 
dogs ! — hnirah  for  the  first  on  board  P' — was 
all  that  was  requisite  to  make  every  man  feel 
the  importance  of  his  best  endeavours  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  hearts  had  felt  the  appeal  i  for 
each  boat's  crew,  no  longer  tenacious  about  a 
discovery^  bent  their  backs,  and  gave  way  with 
all  their  strength. 

No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  contents 
of  a  broadside  came  in  amongst  them.  The 
grape  and  canister  shot  fell  like  hail  around 
them; — and  the  water  was  dashed  into  the 
boats  by  the  round  shot  which  came  bounding 
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along,  duck  and  drake  fashion.  This  disch 
enough  to  have  checked  the  adrance  of 
foe,  was  receiyed  with  a  loud  dicer-^"  I> 
your  time,  lads,  to  get  on  boaapd  befoi^  the 
load  again ;  give  way/'  said  Maxtpell,  as  he 
up  in  his  boat,  and  the  words  were  re-e 
by  Neville  and  Burke,  who  imitating 
leader,  stood  up  and  cheered  their  men. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Frendi  soldiers  o] 
a  steady  well  directed  fire,  with  muaketr3 
the  shore ;  whilst  the  troops,  who  had 
embarked,  were  not  slow  to  imitate  so  g< 
example.  Between  each  shot  might  be  hi 
«  give  way— give  way,"— whibt  the  louc 
of  the  oars  was  heard  on  board  the  corve 

Each  boat  pulled  to  the  station  allotte 
and  the  crews  made  one  simultaneou 
to  board. — ^The  French,  armed  at  all 
presented  a  bristling  front  of  boarding 
backed  up  by  the  small  arm  men,  whils 
armed  with  tomahawks  slashed  away  bra 
defend  their  ship. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  overooi 
resistance;   but  without  effect.      The 
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crews  were  driyen  back  in  spite  of  their  ding* 
ing  like  cats  to  the  ropes,  tod  fighting  like 
drrib  to  gain  the  decks ;  whilst  the  French, 
who  saw  the  first  attempt  of  their  enemies 
checked,  gave  a  cheer  of  defiance,  and  actually 
boarded  the  boats.  Nerer,  since  nAn  to  man 
coped  in  single  warfare,  was  more  desperate 
biaTery  exhibited  on  both  sides.  The  French* 
men,  who  had  so  gallantly  followed  up  their 
success,  never  returned  to  their  ship; — a  strug* 
f^  ensued — and  the  intruders  were  thrown 
orerboard. 

The  fire  anns  of  the  English  were  now  per- 
feetly  useless,  and  abandoned;  but,  with  their 
cutlasaes  only,  they  again  endeavoured  to  board 
— «^ain  die  Frendunen  bravely  opposed  diem. 
But  the  assailant  is  ever  more  desperate  than 
the  assailed.  Undaunted  by  the  furious  fire 
from  shore  and  ship  —undismayed  by  the  fo- 
nsl  of  pikea  which  bristled  round  her  bows^- 
anappalled  by  the  frequmt  death-wounds  dealt 
with  savage  ferocity  from  the  boarding  pikes, 
the  British  seamen,  unused  to  a  reverse,  again 
sad  again  made  the    desperate  assault,  and 
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finally  established  a  landing  on  the  fo 
tie. 

''  Hurrah  for  the  first  aloft,"  was  heard 
Mortimer,  who,  sweeping  his  cutlass  to 
his  way,  jumped  upon  the  rigging,  dropp 
cutlass  on  the  deck,  and  springing  aloft 
soon  about  to  lay  out  on  the  fore-top  sail 
Here  he  found  another  precaution  had 
taken.  All  the  gear  was  stopped  up  alon 
yard:-»a  second,  the  jsharp  knife  rem 
that  advantage; — ^the  foot  rope  fell;  he 
the  first  on  the  yard ! — ^nay,  so  expediti 
was  this  efiected,  and  so  well  did  the  se 
stationed  to  loose  the  sail  obey  their  o: 
that  in  the  small  space  of  three  minutes, 
the  gaining  the  first  footing  on  deck,  the  Fj 
corvette^  known  as  the  CheVrette,  had  her 
topsails  and  courses  cut  adrift,  and  the 
hung  down  for  sheeting  home. 

The  noise  of  the  falling  sails  sounded 
dreadftd  in  the  ears  of  the  French  thai 
rattling  of  small  arms,  or  the  clash  of  the  t 
hawks.    They  felt  they  were  prisoners; 
they  knew,  that  once  removed  firom  the  ba 
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ies,  they  had  no  oonfidenoe  to  hear  up  against 
their  assailants.  The  first  tremor  of  fear,  wluch 
was  manifested  hy  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Cherrette  jumping  OTerboard,  run  like  an  elec- 
tric spark  through  all  the  rest.  They  threw 
down  dieir  arms ;  and  jumping  overboard,  en- 
deayonred  to  reach  the  shore;  whilst  the 
nght  of  the  canvas  animated  the  English,  who 
rushed  toward  the  quarter  deck,  and  notwith* 
standing  the  gallant  opposition  of  some,  who 
disdained  to  fly,  succeeded  in  capturing  it. 

The  French  still  hoped  to  retrieve  their 
disgrace.  From  the  main  deck,  they  opened 
an  harassing  fire  of  musketry; — ^but  the  cables 
were  cut — the  ship  tmder  canvas — an  English 
seaman,  named  Henry  Wallis,  was  at  the  helm, 
and  in  spite  of  his  wounds,  he  stood  true  to  his 
post,  and  was  the  first  to  call  out  with  a  steady 
voice — ''  She  goes  a  head  now,  Sir,  for  she 
answers  her  helm."  Then  was  the  cheer  of 
victory  heard ! — and  those  below,  who  still 
▼ainly  dung  to  a  last  hope,  finding  that  hope 
gone,  surrendered  and  ceased  firing. 

The  firing  firom  the  shore,  which  was  now 
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confined  to  die  large  guns,  put  down  the  li 

9ir  of  wind  which  was  favouring  the  prize, 

she  now  became  much  harassed  by  the  batt€ 

-*but  she  was  a  prize^  and  litde  did  the  ci 

of  the  difierent  boats  heed  the  Turkish  sal 

which  came  well  directed  toward  them. 

On  the   forecastle  was  John   Brown, 

boatswain  of  the  Beaulieu ;  he  had  escape* 

a  miracle; — ^the  boat  in  which  he  had 

placed,  finding  how  desperate  the  case  was 

ward  on  the  first  of  attack,  dropped  under 

quarter,  and  Brown  led  the  way  to  b 

establishing  a  landing  in  the  quarter  gal 

but  here  all  .progress  was  impeded — the 
had  been  barricaded  up,  and  the  boati 

kicked  in  vun,  until  finding  all  attempts 

less,  he  dambered  up  to  the  tafirail,  an< 

upon  the  quarter  deck ; — at  this  moment^  h 

the  landing  was  made  good  in  the  forecastle 

he  knew  that  a  boatswain's  station  was  l 

Sweeping  his  cutlass  round  his  head,  he  r 

out — ^'  Make  a  fine  there,  you  d — d  p 

Yous,''  and  rushing  forward,  succeeded  in 

ing  his  station.    He  then  took  his  ^'  call 
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and  at  every  order,  gave  the  regolar  pipe,  as 
if  he  had  been  on  board  his  own  ship — ^the 
BeanfietL 

As  the  shot  came  fi»t,  and  Wallis  was  se- 
verely wounded.  Maxwell  called  another  man 
to  come  to  the  hdm ;  but  the  answer  came 
from  Albert,  who  standing  close  to  the  quarter 
master  said, ''  I  can  assist  him,  Sir/'  Again  a 
%ht  breese  sprung  up-— the  sails  were  trimmed 
^the  Chevrette  was  fast  drawing  from  the  land, 
when  the  six  boats,  which  had  been  absent, 
returned,  and  Maxwell  relinquished  the  com- 
mand. 

Great  was  the  satis&ction  of  the  different 
captains  at  the  result  of  this  gallant  enterprise ; 
warmly  indeed  were  the  seamen  welcomed  by 
tfaor  messmates ;  and  many  were  the  tears  shed 
over  their  fallen  friends.  The  skughter  had 
been  proportionate  to  the  resistance ! — eleven 
bad  been  killed — and  fifty  seven  wounded  ;— 
iriiilst  on  board  of  the  Chevrette  eighty  five 
had  been  kiUed,  and  fifty  seven  wounded.    - 

When  the  excitement  was  over,  the  victory 
won,  the  prise  secure — ^Albert  looked  at.  the 
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deck,  covered  with  the  dead^  with  horror 
dismay ;  he  pondered  over  the  immense  sa 
fice  of  hmnan  Ufe  for  so  trivial  an  object; 
as  he  deeply  regretted  ihose  who  had  fiallen 
overlooked  the  advantages  of  such  gallant 
dertakings  in  the  fear  which  they  strike  in 
whole  nation,  and  make  them  feel  the  s^ 
riority  of  their  enemies !  but  it  was  his  first  i 
of  the  dead! — ^there,  horribly  disfigured, 
corpse  upon  corpse;  whilst  the  decks  i 
resembled  a  human  butchery,  than  a  place 
christian  to  command.    From  this  reverie* 
from  the  determination  which  he  fonne( 
leave  a  service  which  even  glory    could 
render  palatable,  he  was  awakened  by  Ma: 
pointing  him  out  to  the  commanding  office 
a  man  worthy  of  promotion,  and  reque 
that  Albert  Mortimer  might  be  mentions 
Captain  Brisbane,  as  one  deserving  his 
notice.    This  gratified  his  vanity;  but  h< 
observed  a  guarded  silence  and  respectful 
ner,  as  he  inwardly  cursed  the  hour  in  ^ 
he  was  prompted  to  reUnquish  his  better 
pects,  to  run  headlong  into  a  service,  ' 
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might  have  been  his  greatest  ambition  as  an 
officer — ^but  which  was  degrading  to  him  as  a 
common  seaman. 

The  great,  the  brilliant  exploit,  above  men- 
tioned, found  praise  from  every  lip*    It  was  a 
daring,  well  planned,  well  executed  attack,  and 
only  inferior  to  the  cutting  out  of  the  Her- 
mione.     Albert    had    embarked    in     stirring 
times ;  Nelson's  fame  was  high ;  the  navy  was 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation ;  every  action  worthy 
of  record,  found  a  poet  ready  to  embrace  its 
&me;  the  song  passed  from  ship  to  ship,  from 
forecastle,  to  forecastle ;  and  when  the  thorough 
bred  seamen  talked  over  their  fiin  on  shore,  and 
twisted  the  long  yam  of  strange  adventures  on 
a  Saturday  night, — then  it  was,  that  the  song 
went  round,  in  which  the  great  deeds  of  our 
profession  were  recorded,  and  the  young,  and 
the  old — the  grave  and  the  gay — caught  an 
CDthuriasm  from  the  words,  and  felt  anxious  to 
try  their  powers  against  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  Great  Britain, 

Albert's  mind,  although  touched  with  sorrow, 
felt  the  inward  glow  of  satis&ction .  at  having 

VOL,  I.  I 
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done  his  duty ;  but  his  was  an  educatec 
and  he  burned  to  have  the  praise  given 
self,  and  not  shared  by  those  who  were 
in  their  hammocks;  neither  did  he  i 
more  gratified  when  he  saw  the  officers 
ed— justly  promoted,  he  admitted — and 
self  overlooked,  because  he  was  too  ^ 
seaman  to  occupy  even  an  able  seaman' 
The  Doris,  shortly  after,  took  a  cruia 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Some  few  merchantm 
captured;  but  no  action  occurred  w< 
record.  Tlie  ship,  after  the  time  had 
or  which  she  had  been  ordered  to  cri 
turned  to  Plymouth  sound,  in  order  to 
a  refit,  preparatory  to  her  sailing  for  t 
India  station. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy  returned  to  Raven 
Castle,  after  an  absence  of  a  month.  His  mar- 
riage as  yet,  had  not  been  \mhappy :  he  saw,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  his  wife  had 
cast  aside  all  little  marks  of  the  attorney's 
daughter,  and  strutted  about  in  the  gaudy 
plumage  she  had  assumed,  as  if  such  feathers 
had  been  her  natural  clothing ;— neither  had 
she  shown  any  particular  burst  of  temper— the 
worst  presage  of  matrimonial  inquietude.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  she  had  given  no  cause  of 
offence,  she  had  not,  on  the  other,  manifested 
any  ardent  love ;  she  seemed  to  consider  her- 
self as  one  so  highly  situated,  that  any  approach 
to  conspicuous  affection,  would  be  beneath  her. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  paupers  to  be  in  love ; 

I  2 
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but  in  her  lofty  situation,  a  preference  was  < 
required;  the  familiarity  of  lovers  was  in 
way  consonant  to  her  pride.  She  was 
partner  of  him^  who  possessed  Raven  Cas 
and  such  ladies  should  not  feel  what  hu 
nature  has  too  bountifully  bestowed  on  all 
Sir  Ronald  regarded  her  with  great  suspic 
he  had  been  forced  into  the  match  to  sav< 
tide  and  his  money ;  and  although  the  orij 
will  had  been  given  to  him,  and  he  had  desi 
ed  it,  he  still  felt  that  he  was  within  the  { 
of  Rawlinson,  from  which  he  could  not  exti 
himself.  He  had  never  manifested  any 
disposition  to  cheer  a  solitary  hour ;  he  i 
much  relished  conversation ; — ^he  was  nati 
taciturn  ; — habitually  a  bookworm  ; — anc 
honey-moon,  which  some  lovers  spend 
manner  most  likely  to  weary  both  partiei 
indifference,  was,  by  this  pair,  spent  in  ai 
ments  more  calculated  to  ensure  happ 
Sir  Ronald  read,  and  was  amused;  Lac 
Lancy  worked,  and  was  satisfied. — Sir  R 
kept  his  thoughts  within  his  own  heart; 
garet^  accustomed  to  be  alone^  never  fd 
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silence  as  contempt;  but  busied  herself  in 
erecting  those  ury  edifices^  called  '^  castles  in 
die  air/'  which  best  suited  her  imagination. 

The  retom  to  Raven  Castle  would  have  led 
a  stranger  to  believe  that  the  parties  had  been 
married  many  years^  and  were  fashionably  in- 
different to  each  other.  Sir  Ronald  took  pos- 
session of  his  library ;  and  Rawlinson  and  Mar« 
garet  seemed  to  have  erected  a  kingdom  in  the 
drawing  room.  Rawlinson  was  a  constant 
companion  at  dinner ;  he  treated  his  son-in-law 
with  every  marked  respect  before  his  servants 
and  with  vulgar  fimuliarity  when  alone.  There 
was  no  step  on  the  ladder  of  iniquity  down 
which  Rawlinson  had  not  stepped ;  he  had 
DOW  consummated .  the  last  act,  by  making 
his  daughter  the  wife  of  a  man  who^  he 
wdl  knew^  was  intentionally  a  murderer ;  and 
having  so  done,  he  thought  it  right  to  tell  her 
the  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  to 
warn  her  that  a  rival  to  the  title  and  fortune 
wss  alive;  and^  as  Sir  Ronald  was  the  creature 
formed  from  his  breathy  so  his  breath  could 
destroy  him.     His  object  in  this  was  to  share 
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the  fortune  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  to  with 
the  de  Lancys,  as  much  as  possible,  fron 
public. 

Laura  Mackenzie  was,  by  Rawlinson,  c 
dered  as  a  silly  girl,  just  old  enough  to 
companion,  and  not  likely  to  disturb 
harmony  of  his  plot,  by  any  prying  curi 
in  family  society.  Thus  affairs  progresse 
three  months  after  their  return ;  no  one  se< 
to  inquire  after,  or  court  tihe  new  Lady  de 
cy;  the  Molesworths  most  scrupulously  a 
ed  them ;  and  the  only  inmate  she  had^  whi 
just  arriyed^  was  Laura  Mackenzie. 

Sir  Ronald  was  a  magistrate ;  but  seldo 
ever  was  he  called  upon  to  act.  Arounc 
estate  was  a  peaceful  neighbourhood,  so  fa 
of  the  track  of  travelling  vagabonds,  that 
were  not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of -^U 
They  lived  quiet  and  unmolested ;  and  sea 
had  any  mystery  been  unveiled  or  hidden, 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  old  Herbert. 

The  answer  to  all  inquiries  had  been, 
Sir  Ronald  had  dischai^d  Herbert ;  and 
he  had  left  the  place  on  the  night  of  thi 
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chaige ;  but  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone. 
Some  old  cottagers,  with  whom  Herbert  had 
spent  many  evenings,  had  suspicions  concerning 
their  firiend :  they  knew  his  heart  too  good  to 
leave  those  he  had  known  so  long,  without  one 
adieu  ;•— and,  as  a  secluded  place,  like  the  neigh* 
boorhood  around  Kaven  Castle  had  seldom  a 
noTelty  to  attract  attention,  or  a  circumstance 
to  ezdte  suspicion,  this  hasty  withdrawal  of 
one,  who  had  been  from  his  youth  upwards 
their  companion  and  friend,  seemed  to  loosen 
the  tongues  of  all  the  old  women  and  the  gos- 
sips— and  various  conjectures  soon  got  afloat. 

"  I  tell  you,''  said  one  old  woman,  Macy  Lan- 
cing, to  her  husband,  ^  Herbert  never  passed  our 
door  when  he  left  the  castle.  I  have  heard  him 
say,  he  knew  more  than  he  dared  to  tell ;  and  I 
am  sure  and  certain,  the  great  squire  has  got  him 
shut  iq>  in  one  of  his  towers ;  or  he  is  down 
there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  earth,  ^*  and 
some  one  would  be  afraid  to  touch  the  corpse.'' 
*^  I  Ve  often  a  thought  about  it,  dame,"  replied 
her  husband,  ''  and  I  can't  but  think  Joe 
Blackbom  knows  more  of  it,  than  the  King  of 
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England ;  and,  as  sure  as  I  live  to  see 
TOW,  111  go  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  if 
any  trath  in  the  business,  that  good  i 
ferret  it  out.  They  seem  to  keep  t1 
quite  hushed  at  the  castle;  and  it  is  t 
stiU  water  is  the  deepest.*' 

Tme  to  his  intention,  on  the  foUowic 
ingy  old  Lancing  called  at  the  vicara^ 
Molesworth  never  denied  himself  to  hi 
ioners  ;  he  looked  to  heal  all  their  ani 
and,  as  far  as  this  earth,  or  the  spot  he  ii 
could  be  made  a  paradise,  he  had  the  ] 
tion  of  seeing  around  him  a  peaceful 
dustrious  population* 

''  Tell  old  Jjancing  to  come  in,'^  he 
^  it  is  the  first  visit  I  have  ever  had  fr 
Poor  fellow! — ^he  is  getting  fitst  on 
seventy ;  and  I  suppose  requires  a  liti 


ance/' 


Old  Lancing  came  in,  and  stood  aboi 
from  the  door,  bowing,  and  plastering  1 
nants  of  a  fine  head  of  hair  over  his  i 
—but  he  did  not  speak  a  word. 

^^  Well,  Lancing,"    said  Mr.  Mol( 
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^  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^what  has 
b^jpened  ?  comey  speak  oot-Hindy  as  far  as  I 
can  assist  you,  I  wilL^' 

^  Thank  your  reverence,^'  b^an  old  Lan- 
cing— it  is  nothing  that  has  happened  to  me  or 
mine— -blessings  on  you.  Sir  I — we  do  as  well  as 
we  could  wish;  and  I  want  no  assistance 
whatever." 

^  Well  then^  Lancing,  what  is  the  object  of 
your  visit  ?" 

^  Old  Herbert," — replied  the  countryman. 

^  What  of  him  ? — I  know  he  has  been  dis- 
ekarged; — do  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  Sir 

Ronald  to  reinstate  him  V 

**  From  the  day  that  he  was  discharged,  as 
yon  say,  your  reverence,  no  man  in  or  out  of 
the  castle  has  seen  him.  He  never  came  to 
visit  any  one  of  us— we,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  as  a  brother,  and  to  whose  children  be 
had  been  as  a  &ther; — we  know  he  could  not 
have  passed  the  house,  without  calling  to  say 
he  was  going  for  ever — and  we  think" — 

''What  do  you  think?''  interrupted  Mr* 
Molesworth. 

IS 
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*•  Why,  Sir,  I  axes  your  pardon,  for 
bold  as  to  think  before  your  reverence, 
wife  and  myself,  two  poor  old  bodies,  1 
bom  on  the  estate,  think  that*' — 

*'  Well,  go  on,  my  good  fellow,  it  is 
ble  I  can  know  what  you  think,  witl 
tell  me/' 

*'  That  old  Herbert  is  there;'  said 
pointing  to  the  ground — ^  and  that  n 
man  read  the  service  over  him." 

Mr.  Molesworth  started  from  his  c1 
advancing  near  to  Lancing,  who  st 
like  an  honest  old  Englishman  consci( 
wrong,  he  said  in  a  low  voice—"  Do  y< 
him  dead  ?" 

"  Aye,''  said  Lancing,  nodding  ! 
-— "  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him 
"  Amen," — ejaculated  Mr.  Molesw 
parently  unconscious  of  what  he  utte] 
recollectinghimself,he  continued — "C 
from  the  door.  Lancing^— come  neai 
now  tell  me,  have  you  ever  inq 
him  >" 
"  Often— often,  your  reverence— 
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we  hare  aaked — bat  the  answer  we  get,  and 
wfaidi  we  think  ia  true,  if — that  he  is 
gpne.'' 

"  It  certainly  is  strange — ^rery  strange.  IKd 
he  go  before  the  wedding  }" 

**  Yes,  your  reyerence :  for  Master  Albert 
mqnired  erf*  ns  all^  if  we  knew  where  he  lived, 
or  where  he  was  bom — if  we  had  ever  heard 
him  speak  of  friends  otherwise  than  of  those 
aronnd  him ;  and  this  was  before  Sir  Ronald 
niained/' 

^  But  what  sospicion  have  you^  that  he  came 
by  his  death  unfairly-— even  if  he  should  be 
deadP' 

^  None  much,  your  reverence— excepting 
that  Joe  Blackburn  was  seen  with  a  pocket 
handkerchief  covered  with  bloody  which  my 
wife  will  swear  belonged  to  Herbert  and  when 
he  was  asked  about  it,  he  turned  colour  like, 
and  said  he  bought  it— and  though  I  know  its 
wrong  to  say  a  word  against  any  one^  yet  as  sure 
M  the  rain  fell  this  morning — Joe's  the  worst 
man  m  the  parish/' 

**  WeU — ^welly  Lancing,  I  will  consider  what 
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is  best  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime, 
inquire  of  the  servants  at  the  castle,  ^ 
him  hist — ^and  if  he  removed  his  doth 
I  will  do  what  is  right  to  fathom  this  m 

"  We  are  poor  people,  your  revercn 
we  hope,  honest  people; — if  by  and 
should  be  found  out  that  poor  Herbe 
by  his  death  unfiiirly — ^we  should  be  su 
God  knows  I  should  be  very  loth  to  say 
it !  for  after  all,  Herbert  may  be  alive  ;- 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  Sir,  as  you  \ 
to  let  the  guilt  fall  on  the  guUty/' 

"  Good  bye.  Lancing,''  said  Mr.  Mol 
stopping  his  volubility ; ''  leave  it  to  mc 
call  to-morrow  upon  Sir  Ronald,  and  1 1 
we  shall  find  Herbert  alive — and  well, : 
other  country." 

The  morrow  came;  and  the  unexpe 
unwelcome  tidings  reached  Sir  Rona 
Mr.  Molesworth  requested  to  see  him 
guilty  ever  feel,  with  painful  emotion,  t 
tiny  of  the  virtuous ;  and  the  very  si 
seemed  to  beat  against  his  heart  as  n 
to  say  "  I  will  lay  you  bare.*' 

Sir  Ronald .  received  Mr.  Moleswort 
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Tj  and  with  the  easy  grace  of  one  doing 
or  about  to  do  a  good  action,  the  upright  pil« 
lar  of  the  church  entered  the  room.  He  ap- 
peared to  diar^ard  the  cold  manner  in  which 
Sir  Ronald  receiyed  his  proffered  hand ;  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
woild's  deceitful  ways,  he  sat  down  on  the 
ehair  to  which  Sir  Ronald,  without  saying 
a  word,  p<nnted. 

^  My  business,  which  has  caused  this  in- 
trusion. Sir  Ronald,"  said  he,  '*  rehites  to 
yourself  in  your  magisterial  capacity.  He  who 
is  the  representative  of  the  law  is.  of  course, 
always  accessible.  I  mention  this,  to  account 
for  my  visit,  which,  otherwise,  as  I  am  aware 
my  presence  is  not  requested,  might  seem  a 
presumption  •'' 

^  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Ronald,  his 
deep  voice  and  slow  articulation  giving  the  full 
valae  to  every  word.  ^  Men  of  your  profes- 
sion are  privileged  ;  in  every  house  the  door 
should  be  opened,  and  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman,  a  welcome ;  and  much  I  r^;ret  that 
Mr.  Molesworth  has  denied  me  the  pleasure 
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of  his  company  as  a  friend— to  whicl 
now  indebted  as  a  duty.  I  trust  youi 
areweU?'' 

There  was  a  faltering  in  the  last  fevi 
which  would  have  given  a  stranger  t 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  questioner- 
those  who  deal  much  with  the  wary, 
have  been  known  as  a  subterfuge  to  av 
business  on  which  he  was  about 
Mr.  Molesworth  made  a  suitable  repl; 
after  a  few  such  remarks  as  are  g 
made  to  paye  the  way^  and  which  she 
uneasy  both  may  feel  in  each  other's  i 
Mr.  Molesworth,  having  prefaced  his 
by  acknowledging  the  delicacy  of  the 
as  it  referred  to  Sir  Ronald's  estabhs 
came  direct  to  the  point,  and  asked 
Ronald  had  heard  any  tidings  of  ] 
since  his  discharge,  as  some  suspicion  i 
in  the  parish,  against  a  man  named  Bla 
of  indifferent  character,  and  who  was  su 
of  having  murdered  him  ? 

It  is  true,  that  Rawlinson  had  sai 
Herbert  was  in   Cornwall,    but  Sir 
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never  credited  it ;  it  was  next  to  an  in^ssi- 
biUtjf  that  the  old  man  could  have  escaped ;  and 
aQ  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  beat  loodly 
i^ainst  his  heart.  Still,  so  well  had  he  schooled 
Idmself^  diat  no  flush  of  fear  flew  across  his 
countenance— neither  did  his  lips  blanch  with 
apprehension.  With  his  usual  distinctness  of 
pronunciation,  he  said  that  Herbert  was  alive 
and  in  Cornwall,  and  that  he  wondered  a  man 
of  Mr.  Mokswor&'s  sagacity  should  listen  to 
the  tittle-tattle  of  old  women,  who,  because 
they  had  met  with  a  little  ingratitude,  so 
common  to  us  aU,  imagined  that  their  friend 
must  have  been  murdered. 

^  Your  remark,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  '*  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  true ;  but  rumour,  once 
afloat,  is  not  easily  stilled.  The  old  people 
dedare  he  never  passed  their  cottage.  There 
is  this  handkerchief  of  Herbert's  yet  unac- 
counted for;  and  your  own  servants  declare 
that  all  his  clothes  remain,  at  this  moment, 
untouched  in  his  room.  You  must  admit 
that  it  has  a  suspicious  appearance,  that  an 
old  man  who  was  known  not  to  be  rich,  should 
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n^lect  to  return  for  his   dothes;    t 
one  of  his  fellow-servants   should  en 
heard  of  him;  that  his  wife's  family 
be  in  ignorance  of  his  existence.      ' 
tended  to  excite  suspicion,  and,  suspici< 
excited,  is  not  easily  satisfied.    I  thi 
Ronald — I  speak   it  with  great  defer 
your  better  judgment — that  if  Blackb 
apprehended  and  made  to  give  some 
of  this  property — ^for  he  might  have 
him  after   he  had  left   the  castle — ^t 
inquiry  would  satisfy  the  tenantry,   ] 
harm    could    come    from  the  public 
made  by  yourself,  that  you  knew  of 
istence." 

'^  My  time,  Mr.  Molesworthj  is  muc 
pied ;  but  if  the  inquiry  will  give  ] 
satisfaction,  I  cannot  object.'*  Sir 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  one  of  his  8< 
who  acted  occasionally  as  constable,  t 
Blackburn  before  him.  Mr.  Mol< 
begged  he  might  not  interrupt  Sir  1 
whose  kindness,  perhaps,  would  pero 
in  the  interval  to  amuse  himself  by  rumi 
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the  library^  known  to  contain  some  old 
and  valuable  books.  Sir  Ronald  nodded 
assent. 

Far  different  were  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  those  two  men.  Sir  Ronald  was  re- 
solving in  his  mind  to  fix  the  murder,  if  Her- 
bert was  dead^  upon  Blackburn.  He  was 
fortifying  himself  to  meet  every  remark  with 
a  calm  unmoved  countenance — to  appear  open 
and  manly — ^to  court  investigation — and  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  reverend  visi- 
tor, that  no  one  regarded  the  suspected  loss 
of  his  old  servant  more  than  himself.  At 
this  time  Rawlinson  was  absent  in  London; 
and  consequently^  Sir  Ronald  was  unable  to 
get  the  information  confirmed^  which  he  dis- 
credited^  as  to  the  existence  of  old  Herbert. 
To  Sir  Ronald,  the  confirmation  of  the  death 
would  have  been  most  pleasant  intelligence, 
but  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  such  evidence 
being  produced ;  and  this  rendered  his  school- 
ing himself  less  difficult. 

Mr.  Molesworth,  imwilling  to  pry  even  into 
the  studies  of  Sir  Ronald,  took  down  the  first 
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book  which  met  his  ^ye^  and  seatin 
by  the  table,  read  some  pages  of  tl 
of  France,  and  continued  at  this 
luitil  the  arrival  of  the  servant,  who 
constable,  with  the  much  belied  J< 
bum. 

If  anything  could  have   strengthc 
picion  against  the  miserable  object  n< 
in  jeopardy,  it  was  his  villainous  Ic 
eyes  were  small  and  far  apart,  gii 
bad  countenance  a  cunning  appean 
forehead  was  low,  the  top  of  the 
and  the  hinder  part  large;  the  org; 
structiveness  was  highly  developed,  ar 
craniologists  would  have  pronounc< 
villain  without  examining  any  case 
he  was  suspected.    Joe  was  a  tall 
ceedingly  well  put  together,  and  on^ 
prudent  man  would  have  avoided  c 
night  in  a  narrow  lane.    Joe  put  on 
childish    innocence.     He    flattened 
down  over  his  flat  forehead  ;  and  the 
his  hat  about,  and  looking  at  the 
playing  with  the  ribbon,  he  got  his 
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t  oomibrtaUe  position  to  support  his  weight, 
and  looking  up  at  Sir  Ronald,  gave  so  search- 
ing a  glance,  that  even  the  magistrate  felt  a 
soisation  which  tingled  all  over  him* 

^  Blackburn,''  commenced  Sir  Ronald, 
^  suspicion  has  been  excited  against  you;  — ^it 
appears  you  are  possessed  of  a  handkerchief, 
known  to  belong — or  to  have  belonged — to 
my  old  trusty  servant,  Herbert,  who  has  dis- 
appeared from  amongst  us  in  a  most  myste- 
ikms  manner.  It  is  true,  I  dischaiged  him 
from  my  service,  and  that  would  account  for 
lus  having  left  the  castle;  but  you  know," 
oontinaed  the  mi^trate,  **  as  well  as  I  know, 
that  since  his  discharge,  he  has  never  been 
seen*    What  do  you  know  about  this  busi- 


ly* 


^  I  know  no  more  of  the  matter^  Sir  Ro- 
aaU,  your  worship,  than  you  do.  Perhaps," 
he  continued,  as  his  cunning  eyes  met 
tiioBe  of  the  Baronet,  ^'  not  quite  so  much."  . 

A  slight  flush  gave  to  the  sickly  coun- 
tenanoe  of  Sir  Ronald  an  appearance  of  mo- 
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mentary  health — ^it  was  dissipated  in  a  i 
and  he  continued : 

'^  Blackburn,  you  know  that  I  ha^ 
entertained  any  suspicion  agamst  a 
in  the  parish.  Neither  do  I  suspect  yc 
it  is  requisite  that  you  should  give  an 
of  that  handkerchief,  which  1  beheve  y< 
self  have  admitted  to  have  been  the  ] 
of  Herbert," 

"  I  have  no  objection.  Sir  Ronald 
the  least,  to  tell  you  and  Mr.  Mo 
how  I  came  by  the  handkerchief.  It  \i 
days,  or  rather  nights,  before  your 
was  married,  that  I  was  out  late, 
the  Raven  Cliff,  looking  at  a  light 
was    on    board  a    vessel    some    dist 


sea '* 


t€ 


Stop — stop,"  said  Sir  Ronald,  witl 
impatience,  '*  we  don't  want  to  hear 
midnight  walks,  or  suspicions  of  smugj 
**  No,  your  honour,^'  interrupted  Bl 
as  his  eyes  twinkled  with  animation ; 
not  say  it  was    midnight;  it  was   n 
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o'clock — ^the  second  bell  had  not  rung  when 
I  saw  Herbert  and  another  man  walk  towards 
the  cliflF/* 

^  What  can  this  long  and  uninteresting 
story  have  to  do  with  the  handkerchief? 
How  did  you  get  the  handkerchief^  Sir  ?  Con* 
fine  yourself  to  answering  that  question." 

^  Blackburn/'  interrupted  Mr.  Molesworth^ 

^  I  am  sure  neither   Sir  Ronald  nor  myself 

would  attempt  to  fix  a  murder  upon  you^  or 

to  hint  that  you  were  concerned  in  any  way  in 

disposing   of  poor  old  Herbert*      He  might 

have  betaken  himself  to  some   other  county^ 

not  wishing  to  displease  Sir  Ronald  by  hover- 

ing  about  the  estate  after  his  discharge,  and, 

for  aught  we  know,  may  at  this  moment  be 

afire  and  well;  but  the  circumstance  of  your 

hanng  an  article  of  his  property,  and  that  cov- 

ered  with  blood,  requires  explanation/' 

^  I  know,  your  honours,  I  know  it  does ; 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  happened  that 
I  got  this  pocket-handkerchief.  As  I  was  a 
nying — I  was  walking  near  the  cliff,  when  I 
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saw  two  men  coming  towards  me^ 
ing  very  near  the  precipice/' 

"  Who  was  this  other  man?**  ii 
Sir  Ronald,  looking  Blackburn  in  the 
fixing  his  eye  steadily  upon  him — ^wh 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  seen  1 
with  a  quick  convulsive  motion.  1 
tion  was  one  of  despair — ^it  was  t! 
interrogatory  which  the  wounded  h 
gests,  and  which  is  calculated  either  1 
or  relieve  the  questioner. 

Blackburn's  cunning  look  was  not 
Sir  Ronald,  and  the  answer : 

"  I  really,  your  honour,   cannot 
certainty,  but  he  was  about  your  size. 

'^  Swear  that  man,''  said  Sir  Ron: 
book  was  given— the  oath  was  admin 
^^  Now,  answer  this  question,"  conti 
Ronald ;  ^*  will  you  swear  that  you  do 
who  this  man  was  ?" 

There    was    a     suspense     of    a 
or    two— «    hesitation    such    as  mc 
when  they  calculate  chances.      Bui 
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abort  pause,  Joe  said^  "  I  do  not  know  who  it 
was/' 

^  Did  you  see  his  countenance  at  all?" 
intermpted  Mr*  Molesworth,  who  was  also  a 
magistrate. 

^  No,  Sir/'  answered  Joe. 

^  And  you  swear  upon  your  oath^— re- 
member, you  call  God  to  witness — ^that  you 
do  Qot  know  who  this  other  man  was  ?" 

^  I  do  not  know  him/'  said  Joe,  in  a  do^ed 
manner. 

There  was  evidently  a  kinder  feeling,  £rom 
this  moment,  shown  by  Sir  Ronald  to  Black- 
bom.  He  turned  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and 
remarked  that  there  was  an  honest  manncgr 
about  the  man — and  that  although  drcum- 
stances  were  apparently  against  him — ^he  had 
yet  no  doubt,  but  that  he  would  entirely  ex- 
cdpate  himself  from  the  charge.  '^  Now, 
Blackburn,'^  he  continued,  '^  go  on  with  your 
account  of  this  business." 

*'As  I  was  a  saying,  your  worships,"  he 
began — '^  I  saw  these  two  men  coming  along 
towards  me." 

**  Stop,"— said  Sir  Ronald— <'  at  this  time 
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you  did  not  know  either  man  to  I 
bert." 

'^  No,  your  honour,  it  was  dark,  and 
not  distinguish  either — I  do  not  kno 
induced  me  to  conceal  myself — but  1 
down  close  to  the  brink  of  the  steep  pa 
diff,  the  two  people  were  coming  dose 
me,  and  kept  so  near  the  edge,  that  I 
they  must  have  been  concerned  with  th 
glers-^who,  sometimes,  as  your  worshi] 
land  their  cargoes  in  the  bay  beneath, 
at  this  time  drawn  from  watching  the  s 
by  a  false  fire  out  at  sea — and,  when  1 
round,  I  only  saw  one  man,  and  he  wi 
one,  striding  hastily  away.  Ah,  think 
gentlemen  are  concerned  with  these  si 
sure  enough,  so  I'll  light  a  fire,  and  s 
will  come  of  it — so  I  went  over  the  cl 
there,  struggling  for  his  life,  and  holdin 
a  small  projecting  rock,  I  saw  the  mai 
missed,  and  was  in  time  to  save  the  lii 
Herbert/' 

Sir  Ronald  started,  but  instantly  r< 
himself. 

Blackburn  continued — ^^  I  then  liA 
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on  the  difF,  and,  taking  his  handkerchief,  I 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  forehead,  for  he  was 
rather  hardly  hit;  and,  as  he  required  some 
little  time  to  recoyer  I  lit  the  fire,  and  waited 
there  for  some  moments.  When  old  Herbert 
was  able  to  speak,  I  questioned  him  about  this 
fall ;  but  the  poor  old  fellow  wouldn't  say  a 
word  about  who  the  man  was,  who  got  him  to 
the  edge  and  then  pushed  him  over.  After  I 
had  lighted  the  fire,  I  came  back  to  see  how 
the  old  fellow  got  on ;  but  he  was  gone,  and  I 
had  his  handkerchief — and  that's  the  way  I  got 
it, — and  I'll  swear  my  bible  oath  of  it  any  day. 
So  you  see.  Sir  Ronald,  there's  another  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do — and  who  did 
not  wait  to  lend  a  hand  to  unload  the  smug- 
glers." 

**  This  is,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  "  a  very  un- 
accountable and  a  very  discreditable  history  of 
yourself.  First,  we  have  this  (act,  that  you 
were  out  for  an  illegal  business — ^you  were 
concerned  with  these  smugglers ;  and  next,  to 
light  the  fire,  the  usual  signal  for  the  coast 
being  clear — or  else  how  came  you  to  find  a  fire 

TOL.   I.  K 
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ready  prepared  over  the  diff,  so  that  fhos 
it  could  not  see  it? — and  where  did} 
the  convenient  light  which  was  so  ready 
hand  ? — I  teU  you^  Blackburn/'  contini] 
MolesworUi^  with  much  emphasis,  '^  t 
story  is  not  even  a  probable  one;  it  : 
more  likely  that  you,  and  your  precioi 
ciates^  finding  you  were  discovered  by  I 
disposed  of  him;  that  the  handkercl 
too  good  to  be  left  in  the  pocket  of  t 
fellow,  and  is  thus,  by  the  unerring 
Providence,  become  the  great  evidence 
yourself.  I  think.  Sir  Ronald,  you  mi 
with  me  in  these  remarks." 

'^  It  looks  odd,  certainly,''  replied  Sir 
^^  but  he  has  told  a  very  connected  s 
which  we  have  no  evidence  in  contradi< 
confess  I  feel  a  di£Bculty  on  this  occas: 
I  see  no  ground  for  the  detention 
man/' 

'^  Surely,  Sir  Ronald,  you  must  see 
danger  of  allowing  him  to  go  at  largi 
can  be  more  or  stronger  presumptive 
against  this  man,  than  the  ciicumstana 
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bert's  never  liaving  been  seen  afterwards  ?  Is  it 
Kkety  that  an  old,  valuable,  tried  servant,  so 
trusty  a  friend,  as  even  to  have  been  a  witness 
to  your  father's  marriage— wonld  have  quietly 
walked  away,afteramanhad  attemptedhis  life— 
and  not  say  one  word  about  it  to  yoursd^  or  have 
given  information  as  tothe  approach  of  the  smug- 
glers ?  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  the  words 
of  this  man ;  they  are  altogether  improbable, 
almost  impossible,  and  I  think  we  should  ill 
do  the  duty  which  we  have  sworn  to  do  in  the 
impartial  distribution  of  justice,  if  we  did  not 
detain  this  man,  imtil  further  evidence  can  be 
brought  against  bun."     . 

**  Oh  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Blackburn, 
a  little  stung  by  the  dear  view  the  magistrate 
had  taken  of  the  affair  ^''  if  you  lock  me  up  until 
Christmas  next,  you  will  get  no  more  intelligence 
than  you  have  got  already ;  but  if  I  go  at  large, 
and  hear  any  more,  I  can  come  and  whisper  it 
to  Sir  Ronald— or,  if  you  offered  a  reward,  per- 
haps some  one  might  bring  forward  the  tall  man, 
for  instance,  who  pushed  him  over.' 


K  2 
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• 

"  But  it  appears,  Blackburn,  that  you  did  n< 
see  the  man  push  the  other/' 

''  No,  I  did  not  see  it,  but  Herbert,  althouj 
he  would  not  disclose  the  name,  admitted  t 
fact ; — ^but  they  say  murder  will  outr— and,  wh 
rogues  quarrel,  honest  men  get  their  due. 
hope  I  shall  find  this  all  true,'' — and,  as 
concluded  this  speech,  he  cast  a  hasty  gla 
at  Sir  Ronald,  who  perfectly  understood 
signal. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Molesworth,"  said  Sir  Roi 
'^  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  affiur  V* 

*^  Better,  Sir  Ronald,    withdraw  the 
soner  for  a  moment.''    He  was   accord 
withdrawn. 

"  I  think.  Sir,'*  began  Mr  Molesworth,  * 
we  cannot  with  propriety  release  this  man 
has  in  no  satis&ctory  manner  accounted  f 
possession  of  the  property ;— on  the  contrs 
think  he  has  inyolved  himself  in  a 
crime,  purposely  to  protect  himself  agair 
greater." 

"  That  may  be,  and  is  very  true,  Mr.  ' 
worth,"  replied  Sir  Ronald  5  **  but  then 
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■ 

endenoe  against  this  man— he  has  accounted 
for  the  possession  of  the  property^  be  it  trae  or 
iaise,  and  we  cannot  gainsay  it.  I  think  we  had 
better  dischaige  hun-— indeed^  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  otherwise.'' 

'^  We  can  remand  him^  until  this  day  week; 
m  the  meantime,  I  will  not  be  inactive  in  any 
endeavours  to  bring  to  light  the  circumstance 
of  tiiis  mysterious  transaction.  They  can  do  no 
harm — as  I  will  take  care  Blackburn's  &mily 
is  provided  for." 

'^  Be  it  so,  Mr.  Molesworth ;''  then,  ringing 
the  bell.  Sir  Ronald  desired  the  prisoner  might 
be  brought  forward.  He  thus  addressed  him : 
^  Blackburn,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  that  you  are  in  some  manner  impli- 
cated in  the  mysterious  departure  of  Herbert; 
you,  at  any  rate,  are  the  last  person  who 
saw  him,  and  we  find  you  with  some  of  his 
property.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
HeriMTtyet  lives;  but  that,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  himself,  he  has  absconded 
without  the  usual  fiirewell  on  such  occasions. 
But,  as  the  business  must  be  examined  into,  we 
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have  resolved  to  remand  you  until  tlus  d 
week.    Take  him  away/' 

Blackburn  was  removed— be  never  said 
word — ^he  never  appeared  to  care  the  le 
about  bis  confinement :  but,  with  the  res 
nation  of  a  thorough  villain,  he  walked  Idsui 
away. 

'^  I  fear/'  said  Sir  Ronald,  '^  as  the  prise 
was  withdrawn^  **  liiat  he  is  a  man  stec 
in  iniquity;  but  so  cunning  that  he  will 
easily  be  discovered.  However,  I  do  not 
lieve  old  Herbert  to  be  dead;  he  was  a 
gular  old  man,  and  I  tiiink  very  little  oi 
absence,  even  although  he  has  left  his  clc 
behind  him.^' 

•  **  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Molesworth,  •*  yot 
be  right  in  your  conjectures ;  but  we  on 
our  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  tb 
light.  I  wish  you  a  very  good  xno 
Sir  Ronald ;"  and  Mr.  Molesworth  withdi 
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CHAPTER    X. 

EvEBT  man,  of  any  observation,  must,  in 
die  course  of  his  lifetime,  have  remarked  how 
•eon,  how  easily,  the  mind  of  a  youi^ter 
becomes  depraved.  It  is  true,  conscience  is 
a  Ibrmidabie  barrier;  but  itbeecmies  less  and 
less  vigorously  defended,  as  the  attacks  be- 
eome  more  frequent;  and  even  Ihe  heart 
ceases  to  beat  with  increased  velocity  when 
a  crime  is  committed.  Urns  it  was  with  Al- 
bert ;  he  herded  with  men  who  were  reddess 
of  an  danger,  who  were  hardened  in  all 
iniquity ;  the  low  language,  which  at  first  dis- 
gasted  him,  was  soon  familiar  to  his  lips.  The 
duties  of  religion  were  gradually  forgotten;  for 
in  those  days  the  service  of  the  church  was 
act  too  frequently  performed   on  board  his 
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Majesty's  ships;  and  Albert  de  Lancy  ^ 
gradually  sinking  in  the  vortex  of  dissipati 
which  whirled  around  him. 

Now^  no  man  was  louder  in  the  song  H 
Mortimer;  his  voice  was  good,  his  mem. 
retentive,  and,  when  the  breeze  swelled 
canvass  aloft,  and   the  ship  heeled  over 
she  darted  through  the  sea — the  duty  of 
day  being  finished— •Mortimer  was  ever 
first  to  sing  to  his  willing  audience^  eith* 
hasty  composition   of  his  own,  or  som 
the  numerous  songs  which  he  had  caught  j 
his  ship-mates. 

Praise  sometimes  rums  a  man.  The  ] 
art  is  to  praise  with  discretion ;  too  much 
to  pride;  too  litde  to  discontent.  Th< 
haviour  of  Mortimer  in  the  cutting  out  o 
Chevrette,  had  been  lauded  by  all;  ai 
a  song,  the  elegant  composition  of  one  q 
forecastie  men,  his  name  was  mentioned 
in  the  chorus^  where  it  again  occnirre^ 
enthusiasm  was  always  excessive.  The; 
lowed  the  remarks  of  his  ship-mates.  '^ 
it  was  t^ell  done — and  for  a  youngster 
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first  cruise — I  Bhonldn't  wonder  if  he  died  an 
admiral^  after  alL^  Another  would  add^  <^  Aye, 
Uieae  are  the  boys  who  do  credit  to  the  ship, 
Mortimer  ought  to  haTe  been  made  a  petty 
officer;  for  if  a  man  can  steer  a  ship  when 
the  shot  are  fljring  about  him^  he  could  stand 
and  say,  steady,  boys  1  steady !  in  going  into  a 
haibour-*-or,  lujBP,  my  lad !  luff  !  at  sea,  as 
wen  as  old  Feathervane  himself/' 

The  officers  of  the  ship  were  not  less  kindly 
£sposed  towards  Albert  Courage  is  e^er 
esteemed  in  the  nayy ;  it  is  the  first  requisite ; 
for  many  great  events  have  been  achieved  by 
coun^  alone,  from  which  the  prudent  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  better  part  of 
valour— discretion — and  left  unessayed. 

But  even  this  universal  praise  fiuled  to 
readi  the  heart  of  Albert,  and  to  render  him 
hi^py.  There  was  for  ever  floating  before 
Ids  eyes,  the  stately  turrets  of  Raven  Castle — 
the  long  galleries — the  splendid  apartments*- 
the  church,  and  the  last  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed therein.  Neither  was  Laura  Macken- 
ae  absent  from  his  mind.     He  had  turned 

K  3 
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from  all  he  loved  in  Margaiet  Rawlinsoiij 
the  fair  bridesmaid;  and^  unusual  as  it  y 
And  is,  in  nayal  poetry,  to  mentioD  sue 
name,  yet  Laura  was  frequently  on  his  1 
even  in  the  wildest  ^fusion  of  his  young  bi 
He  wished  again  to  Tisit  the  scenes  oi 
youth ;  the  £&te  of  his  old  companion.  Her 
was  yet  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  was  all 
tired  of  a  service,  in  which  he  saw  all 
difficulties  of  advancement,  and  felt  the 
merous  insults  which  arise  from  petty 
ranny. 

The  Doris  arrived  in  Plymouth  ab 
fortnight  after  the  afiair  with  the  Che^ 
and  Albert  had  now  to  witness  one  i 
most  revolting  sights  to  which  the  nav 
vice  was  subjected. 

The  crews  of  the  different  ships  being 
composed  of  men  liberated  from  the  gos 
partly  from  those  impressed  into  the 
it  became  imprudent  to  allow  them  an 
ation  on  shore,  for  desertion  woul 
inevitably  followed  so  rash  an  allowance 
sonable  amusement.    In  order^    there 
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keep  tbe  men  firom  too  eeger  a  desire  for  the 
•hofe,  onfcntonate  opeatmes,  mbnamed  wo- 
men, were  admitted  on  board*  These  poor, 
ibandoned,  wretches,  wera  as  fidlen  m  decency 
as  in  virtue ;  acaroely  an  expression  fell  from 
thor  Upa  unpolluted  by  blasphemy,  or  undo- 
filed  by  indecency.  Every  vice  which  de- 
grades the  human  chaiacter  might  here  be 
seen;  whilst,  perhaps,  Ae  most  i«viling  of 
sll,  was  the  most  common,  dnmkenneBS.  To 
see  a  woman  in  that  state,  robs  the  mind  of 
hslf  the  poetry  of  life— it  is  a  sight  more 
calcidated  to  cU^gost  her  associate,  than  the 
iBOSt  abandoned  levity. 

Hie  Doris  soon  swarmed  with  these  vermin, 
and  there  being  no  retreat,  Albert  was  obliged 
to  share  in  the  revelry  he  despised.  He  was 
leroed  to  give  the  song  demanded  of  him,  and 
ttcme  applause  from  those,  whose  very 
Aatoies  and  chwactexs  were  to  him  the  most 
disgusting. 

The  next  day  added  more  and  more  to  his 
abhorrence  of  the  service,  in- which  he  had  so 
incaataoualy  eotoned.     He   waa    ordered    on 
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some  trivial  service  in  the  boat  to  whicb 
belonged ;  two  marines  were  placed  in  he 
prevent  any  one  of  the  crew  from  landi 
and  the  firee-bom  sons  of  the  ocean  fc 
themselves^  within  boat-hook's  length  of  1 
native  land,  prisoners.  He  was  refused 
mission  to  put  his  foot  on  shore,  and  h 
turned,  more  and  more  disheartened. 

Again  was  he  subjected  to  -the  oont 
which  raged  on  board;  and  which  is 
fatal,  from  being  so  familiar  to  the  < 
spirits  which  surrounded  him.  It  « 
beneath  the  character  of  a  seaman  to  shi 
cure ;  hence  the  general  propensity  to  i 
enness — ^the  disposition  to  use  tobacco 
different  disgusting  shapes— the  languaj 
all  the  worst  partsof  a  sailor's  life ;  for  i 
endeavoured  to  appear  a  sailor^  anc 
learnt  that  which  he  seldom  oould  qi 
get,  even  in  maturer  years,  and  when  tl 
excitement  had  been  withdrawn. 

It  is  customary  for  marines  to  be  p 
sentinels  in  various  parts  of  the  ship  whc 
chor;  and  their  orders  may  generally  be 
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• 

Up  in  a  few  words,  ^  To  take  care  not  to  allow 
my  boat  alongride  withoat  permission;  and 
to  be  especially  alert  to  prevent  desertion/' 
The  officers  of  the  di£ferent  watches,  as  the 
ship  was  moored,  generaDy  left  the  ship  in 
disige  of  the  mate  of  the  watches;  these,  not 
anfrequently,  took  a  comfortable  caulk  on  the 
dedE,  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  great  coat ;  the 
quarter-master  lolled  over  the  hammock  net- 
ting, both  eyes  comfortably  warm ;  and,  occa- 
csttonally  even  a  sentinel  on  the  forecastle, 
might  be  found,  with  his  musket  leaning 
against  the  bulwark — ^himsel^  dozing  into  for- 
getfnlne8s« 

The  scene  below,  revolting  as  it  was,  drove 
Albert  from  his  proper  berth;  and  although 
the  orders  of  the  ship  were  against  any  man 
skeinng  about  the  deck ;  and  any  one  loitering 
about,  after  eleven  o'clock,  would  have  been 
su^iected  of  some  sinister  intention,  he  ha- 
affded  all  reproof,  and  at  that  hour  crept, 
unperoeived,  up  the  fore  hatchway. 

On  arrival  at  the  break  of  the  forecastle, 
be  discovered  the  sentinel  asleep,  near  the  long 
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gun  oa  the  starboard  side ;  and^  as  if  consd 
that  hb  motive  would  be  suspected,  he  s 
cautiously  forward  on  the  larboard  side; 
ship  was  riding  to  the  flood  tide— 4t  very  1 
breeze  scarcely  ruffled  the  water^andn 
sound  was  to  be  heard. 

The  idea  of  desertion  instantly  oecurr< 
him.  He  was  well  enough  aware  of  th< 
nalty,  if  he  was  discovered ;  he  knew  thi 
lightest  punishment  would  be  dozens  of  1 
on  his  bare  back,  tied  up  and  exposed  1 
ship-mates;  whilst,  previous  to  his  pt 
ment,  his  legs  would  be  confined  in 
and  he  an  object  of  universal  observat 
the  rest  of  the  crew.  That  idea  damp 
spirits  more  than  all  the  danger  of  the  i 
taking;  for,  never  contemplating  desertic 
knew  not  if  the  tide  was  not  near  its  1 
that  the  ebb  might  COme  on  before  he  r 
the  shore,  in  which  case  he  might  be 
out  to  sea,  and  die  the  lingering  death 
strong  swimmer,  who  struggles  against  h 
even  when  that  &te  is  the  most  inevitab 

He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the   sh 
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was  not  further  than  he  bad  swam  before^  but 
then  it  was  a  long  and  perilous  task,  in  wbioh 
the  cry  for  assistance  would  have  hastened  the 
punishment  he  would  have  merited.   He  could, 
he  knew,  oieep  down  the  cable  and  allow  him- 
self to  drift  by  the  ship  before  he  struck  out; 
but  the  sentinel  at  the  gangway,  or  the  one  on 
tibe  quarter,    might    observe  him — the    least 
iplash  might  create  alarm**and  alarm  once 
excited  is  not  easily  stilled.    He  had  but  little 
time  left  for  reflection ;    he    had  heard  the 
^  alFs  wdl"  of  the  sentinels  at  six  bells,  of  the 
first  watch ;  and  now  it  could  but  want  a  iew 
minutes   of  that  time  when  all  would  be  on 
the   alert — and   obliged  to  repeat    the  same 
words. 

The  hazard  was  great;  but  Laura  Mackmzie 
seemed  to  encourage  him  to  the  effort.  Dis^ 
grace  the  most  appalling  to  the  sensitive  mind, 
whirred,  ^'  Prudence — and  bide  a  better 
time ;"  whilst  his  own  abhorrence  of  the  scene 
below  hinted,  *^  The  brave  never  shrink  from 
danger— even  if  you  are  detected,  you  will  be 
q^plauded  for  the  courage  which  you  have 
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manifested  in  &e  attempt;  tbink  of  all  you 
leave  and  all  you  have  to  gain/' 

In  a  few  seconds  Albert  de  Lancy  floated  by 
the  larboard  gangway  of  tbe  Doris,  and  was 
well  within  hearing  as  the  incautious  sentinels 
called  aloud—''  all's  weU.*' 

The  difficulty  was  began,  not  ended;  and 
long  did  the  time  appear  before  Albert  dare 
hazard  the  attempt  of  turning  round  to 
swim.  His  object  was  to  reach  the  shore  any 
where,  and  to  airail  himself,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  the  influence  of  the  tide ;  but  although  he 
struck  out  manfully  in  the  direction  of  CSat* 
water,  yet  the  distance  hardly  seemed  to  de- 
crease. He  is  a  good  swimmer  who  can  ma- 
nage to  compass  a  mile  in  an  hour.  It  was 
much  more  than  that  distance  to  the  part  on 
which  he  meditated  landing;  but  he  had  yet 
four  hours  before  daylight  broke.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  land,  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  when  feeling  the  first 
warning  of  fetigue,  he  turned  on  his  back  to 
float,  when  to  his  dismay  he  perceived  the  Do- 
ris bad  swang  to  the  ebb  tide,  and  that  he  was 
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dnftiiig  towards  her.  To  gain  the  shore  now, 
be  felt  was  almost  beyond  hope ;  it  was  hard  to 
choose  between  Ibe  only  alternatives  left — ^to 
gain  the  ship,  and  by  the  cable  again  ascend 
to  tbe  forecastle— or  to  be  carried  to  sea,  and 
meet  a  lingering  death*  Fear  soon  exaggerated 
the  eril.  He  &lt  himself  growing  nearer  the 
ship;  and  to  avoid  her,  he  nsed  his  utmost 
strength  to  pass  at  snch  a  distance  as  to  evade, 
periiaps,  the  more  cautions  eyes  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  middle  watch. 

He  passed  in  security^-and  what  then  were 
his  thoughts  7  The  tide  now  hindered  his  re- 
turn  to  the  ship  from  which  he  had  deserted. 
Before  him  was  the  channel,  into  which  he  was 
£ut  sweeping!  Now,  indeed,  the  only  object 
which  could  have  rescued  him  was  fast  dwind- 
ling away  in  the  distance ;  and  as  any  exertion 
would  have  been  unavailing,  he  submitted  to 
the  fate  he  had  courted;  and  lying  on  his 
bad,  gradually  floated  out  to  sea. 

How  often  does  the  anxious  seaman  wish  for 
daylight — for  night  ever  makes  the  danger 
greater !    Those  who  have  striven  against  the 
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fury  of  the  stonn  in  darkness,  wbilst  the  loud 
roar  of  the  boiling  surf  as  it  dashed  against  the 
rocky  shore  to  leeward  was  heard,  can  well 
feel  what  Albert  felt.  The  sensation  is  not 
akin  to  that  which  the  eager  disooverer  of 
America  must  hare  experienced,  when  in  dark- 
ness he  first  saw  the  lights  on  shore : — his  was 
a  hope  that  his  best  wishes — his  opinions  were 
realized ;  that  rewards,  honors — all  which  make 
men  strenuous  in  exertion  would  be  showered 
upon  him;  that  his  name  would  be  handed 
down  to  the  latest  time,  and  every  nation  of 
the  world  would  cherish  it  with  gratitude  and 
esteem.  But  what  could  the  dawn  of  day, 
bring  to  console  the  sea-tossed  deserter  ?  His 
life  might  be  spared ;  the  all  benevolent  Pro* 
vidence  might  rescue  him  from  the  surrounding 
danger;  he  might  be  restored  to  his  parent 
land;  but  how?  almost  naked— perfectly 
friendless — without  one  farthing  by  which  he 
might  purchase  a  sufficiency  to  stiU  the  crar- 
tngs  of  nature ;  every  creature  int^ested  in 
delivering  him  up  to  justice-^rewards  being 
placed  upon  his  apprehension !    and  why  had 
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he  deserted  ?  not  from  any  act  of  tyranny  on 
tiie  part  of  his  captain^  or  his  officers;  but 
becaose  he  was  disgasted  with  the  people  with 

♦ 

^om  he  was  destined  to  associate. 

As  the  waves  lifted  him  up,  as  they  rolled 
by  him,  bitter  indeed  were  the  reflections 
which  crowded  upon  his  memory*  So  young, 
and  yet  perhaps  to  die— -end  not  even  to  die 
in  peace  with  his  own  brother,  against  whom  his 
httd  had  been  raised.  He  now  reconciled 
himssli^  by  forgiving  that  brother  all  the  injury 
he  had  tiifiwtpA  upon  him;  and  he  even  prayed 
for  his  prosperity.  Tlie  figure  of  Laura  Mao- 
lensie  now  floated  before  him  in  imagination — 
sD  which  young  imagination  could  conjure  up 
cf  ideal  beauty^-all  that  the  fondest  heart 
oooid  dictate-^came  rushing  in  lus  mind. 

^  I  will  not  die,"  he  said,  '*  if  stmggies  long 
and  determined  csn  rescue,  or  save  me.  I 
hate  been  m  dangers  as  great  as  the  present, 
tad  been  saved;  and  I  have  no  forewarning 
that  this  is  my  last  hour.  But  come  what  may, 
I  am  prepared.  Within  myself,  all  is  peace 
Old  comfort;  and  saving  that  hope  has  drawn 
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« a  glowing  picture  of  what  may  be  my  future 
prospects,  I  could  die,  even  here — ^the  sea  my 
pillow  and  my  grave,  without  a  murmur." 

He  had  now  floated  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  had  been  carried  a  long — ^long  way  beyond 
the  Doris;  but  as  he  turned  to  resume  his 
swimming,  he  saw  his  old  ship  riding  gendy 
at  anchor,  not  quite  so  far  distant  as  even  he 
could  have  wished.  He  now  directed  his 
course  as  much  towards  Cawsand  bay  as  pos- 
sible. He  saw,  in  that  direction,  plenty  of 
boats,  all  eager  to  gain  the  anchorage ;  but  of 
all  the  world,  not  one  eye  was  directed  towards 
him ;  not  one  soul  knew  his  danger ;  and  not 
one  being  cared  for  his  existence — saving, 
perhaps,  her  who  was  sound  asleep,  enjoying 
all  the  dreams  which  health  and  innocence 
might  supply. 

To  reach  Cawsand  bay  was  impossible ;  the 
tide  swept  more  to  sea.  To  attract  attention 
was  hopeless ;  the  best  telescope  would  hardly 
have  brought  him  within  notice;  and  there  he 
might  have  died,  and  been  the  food  of  sea 
gulls,   which,  even  now,  impatiently  hovered 
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OTCT  him,  'Waiting  for  the  repast;  hut  for  the 

near  approach  of  a  fishing  hoat,  which  was 

itietching  in  towards  him  before  she  made  her 

last  tact  to  reach  the  bay.    The  boat  nearly 

ran  oyer  him,  before   he  hallooed;    he  was 

rescued  by  seamen,  as  gallant  as  himself;  he 

unhesitatingly  avowed  himself  a  deserter;  and 

they,  as  frankly,  declared  they  would  conceal 

Urn.    By  six  o'clock  he  was  in  a  cottage  in 

Cawssnd  bay. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

About  four  miles  from  Truro,  there  stood  a 
small  cottage  sequestered  in  a  pleasant  vale.  It 
had  descended  for  years  in  the  family  of  theMac- 
kenzies,  which,  although  not  a  Cornish  name, 
had,  by  intermarriages,  become  almost  a  Cor- 
nish people.  The  fisunily  had  originated  in 
a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Glasgow;  who,  wishing 
to  forget  for  ever  the  land  in  which  he  had 
toiled  for  his  wealth,  and  where  his  low  origin 
was  known,  had  retired  to  this  spot  to  hoard 
the  gold  he  had  amassed,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
miser's  luxury  of  counting  that  which  he  was 
too  cowardly  to  spend. 

If  ever  a  law  was  required  in  this  lawyer- 
ridden  country,  it  was  required  then,  to  force 
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tiiese  lying  wretches  to  contribate  their  fiiir 
proportion  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state. 
The  miser  who  hoarded  thousands,  was  taxed 
aknost  as  a  pauper;  and  the  tax-gatherer,  that 
scarecrow  in  the  field  of  industry,  hardly 
thought  it  wordi  the  ink  he  wasted,  to  tap  at 
the  door  of  Archy  Mackenzie,  He  died,  and 
his  heir  dissipated  his  money.  The  cottage 
became  the  property  of  a  maiden  sister,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  her  n^hew,  who,  again,  left 
it  to  his  widow ;  who  now,  with  one  daughter, 
inhabited  the  almost  foigotten  abode.  ' 

''  And  you  have  seen  him  lately,''  began 
Mr  Rawlinson,  ^^  have  you,  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie ?'' 

'^  Indeed  I  have,"  replied  the  old  woman ; 
^  he  was  in  great  distress ;  and  poor  as  I  am, 
I  could  not  refuse  Laura's  request  to  share 
even  the  little  I  have  with  so  old  a  servant.'' 

^^  That   is    spoken  like  a  good  charitable 

Christian ;  and  charity  is  a  good  legal  release 

,for  trifling  sins*— it  covers  a  mtdtitude  of  them, 

and  is  doubly   blessed  when  it  comes  from 

those  who  drain  it  from  a  scanty  store,  and 
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who  might  themselves  be  benefitted  by  the 
gorgeous  overflowings  of  the  rich  man's  purse. 
It  does  you  infinite  credit,  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
and  I  should  like  to  share  in  your  pleasure,  by 
alleviating,  as  fiir  as  my  poor  ability  would 
warrant,  the  distress  of  this  poor,  old,  ill-used 
Herbert.    Where  does  he  live  ?" 

^'  He  has  left  his  abode,"  interrupted  Laura, 
whose  residence  at  Raven  Castle  had  given 
her  some  insight  into  Rawlinson's  character; 
''  left  it  some  days  since,"  continued  the  girl, 
carelessly,  "  and,  poor  fellow,  in  great  dis- 
tress. Perhaps,  if  you  leave  that  which  will 
be  most  charitably  disposed  of,  with  my  mo- 
ther, we  might  be  enabled  to  make  it  reach  the 
intended  channel.'^ 

Rawlinson  fixed  his  eye  on  Laura ;  but  the 
girl,  quite  unconscious  of  the  glance,  continued 
the  meditative  employment  of  knitting  a 
purse. 

"  Everybody,"  continued  the  lawyer,  ^' seems 
indisposed  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  That 
Albert  de  Lancy — ^ha  I  you  start.  Miss  Laura, 
— ^pray  have  you  seen  him  ?  he,  too,  has  wan- 
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dered  away  from  his  brother's  house ;  and,  if 
not  sheltered  by  a  poor«house,  or  fed  by  the 
Eiiigin  one  of  the  goals,  must  be  a  yagabond, 
by  law,  firom  his  strolling  propensities.  The 
Vagrant  Act  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  him  in  its  merciful  grasp ;  for^  having 
no  home,  he  must  necessarily  sleep  tmder  a 
hedge  or  a  haystack^  and  that  is  crime  enough 
in  a  pauper/' 

'^  I  thinks"  replied  Laura,  whose  face  crim-^ 
soned  as  she  spoke,  '^  that  your  daughter's 
brother-in-law,  might  claim  some  better  dis* 
tinction  at  your  hand,  than  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond/* 

^  I  speak,  my  dear/'  replied  the  artful 
attorney,  ^  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Any  mis* 
fortune  might  drive  a  man  to  be  houseless, 
and  then  he  comes  under  that  class  so  well 
described  by  Churchill : — 

^  Bcggan  of  erery  Mge  and  ttetion 
Are  rogues  aod  foob  from  -*—  titoatioii.*' 

^  And  what  drives  Albert  de  Lancy  to  this 

VOL.  I.  L 
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state  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  '^  Surely  the 
Baronet  has  wealth  enough  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  own  brother  ?'' 

'^  Mr.  Rawlinson/'  interrupted  Laura,  *'  is 
the  best  person  in  the  world  to  whom  you 
could  apply  for  information,  on  so  interesting  a 
subject." 

^  He  merely,  I  beUeve,  assaulted  and  robbed 
his  brother,  Madam ;  that  is  aU,  I  believe ; 
and  Sir  Ronald  was  insulted  when  he  offered 
forgiveness.  Tou  see,  my  dear  Madam,  that 
Miss  Laura  imagines  it  quite  desirable  that 
brothers  should  knock  each  other  about,  like 
bluebottle  flies  in  a  butcher's  shop.'^ 

^*  Stop,  Mr.  Rawlinson;  I  saw  Albert  de 
Lancy  return  the  purse.  I  behere  he  was 
driven^  by  the  most  aggravating  of  all  circum- 
stances, to  strike  his  brother;  I  am  sure  he 
repented  the  rash  act ;  and,  in  ail  probability, 
has  long  since  served  the  hard  apprenticeship 
of  those,  whose  daily  toil  but  ill  supplies  the 
food  of  life;  and  who,  when  oppressed  by 
fatigue,  lie  down  to  rest  upon  a  miserable 
paQet,  with  scaroe  covering  enough  to  warm 
their  aching  limb^." 
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it 


Toung  ladies  are  often  misled  by  reports/' 
replied  Rawlinson,  ^  and,  in  the  warmth  of 
their  imagination,  colour  rather  too  highly. 
The  poor  sleep  more  soundly  than  the  pam« 
pered  man,  whose  nights  are  interrupted  by 
night-mares  and  alarms ;  no  thief  despoils  the 
labourer  of  his  profits,  and  midnight  mur- 
derers skulk  behind  a  hedge,  as  the  unworthy 
prey  passes  by.  But,  to  those  in  affluence, 
erery  step  is  that  of  danger ;  and  the  window 
of  the  rich  often  yields  to  the  centre-bit 
of  the  housebreaker.  The  night  creeps  on, 
and  I  must  return  to  Truro }  to-morrow  I  will 
renew  ixiy  visit,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the 
retreat  of  Herbert,  whose  poverty  I  will  re- 
lieve. He  can  return  to  the  castle ;  Sir  Ro- 
nald win  again  receive  him,  and  his  old  days 
may  be  spent  in  that  abode,  where  his 
youth  of  honourable  service,  procured  him  a 
good  and  an  excellent  character." 

^*  There  is  something  strange  in  that  man's 
sudden  appearance  amongst  us,"  said  Laura, 
as  Rawlinson  left  the  house.  '^  He  has  not 
left  his  daughter  to  become  the  haughty  mis- 

L  2 
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tress  of  the  castle,  uncontrolled  by  his  advice, 
or  his  presence,  ¥dthout  some  urgent  business 
had  prompted  him  to  make  this  long,  and  ap- 
parently useless  visit/' 

'^  It  is  the  first  time  he  ever  came  here/' 
replied  Mrs.  Mackenzie ;  ^^  and,  if  my  old  eyes 
do  not  deceive  me,  never  was  there  a  man 
with  a  worse  countenance.  To-morrow,  he 
returns;  perhaps  Herbert  had  better  see 
him/' 

**  No,*'  replied  Laura !  "  it  were  better  he 
left  his  charity  here,  and  returned  without  an 
interview.  We  can  always  dispatch  the  old 
servant  to  Raven  Gastle;  if,  indeed,  the  poor 
wretch  would  hazard  his  life  by  so  doing.*' 

''  How  can  he  hazard  his  life  ?" 

^*  Merely,"  replied  Laura,  unhesitatingly, 
*'  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities ;  the 
distance  he  would  have  to  travel  might  be  too 
long  for  his  old  legs.  It  is  late,  dear  mother — 
good  night." 

When  Rawlinson  left  tiie  cottage,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Truro. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  a  small  rain  b^;an  to 
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fall.    As  he  walked  quickly  alongi  he  thought 
much  of  the  dreariness  of  the  road,  and  pon- 
dered   over   the  cunning  answers  of   Laura 
Mackenzie,  who  had  evaded  all  his  questions 
concerning  the  actual  abode  of  Herbert     He 
had  come  this  distance  to  learn  from  Herbert's 
own  mouth  the    story  of  the  cliff — ^thus  to 
hold  his  son-in-law  tighter  within  his  grasp, 
haTing,  at  all  times,  the  witness  ready  to  be 
brought  forward.     Rawlinson  was  a  man  not 
easily  foiled ;    he  was  as  great  a  villain  as  ever 
Sir  Ronald  cotdd  have  selected  to  forward  his 
envenomed   and   unnatural  wishes;     cunning 
in    his  profession,    sagacity   enough   to    dis- 
cover its  numerous  flaws,  he  made  his  cUents 
believe  in  his  sincerity  by  his  pretension  to 
religion ;  which  character  he  put  on  and  put  off, 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  a  play-actor  changes 
his  garb;   taking  special  care,    when    under 
this  disguise,  never  to  hazard  a  word  which 
oould  be  construed  into  levity ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  was  requisite  to  appear 
gay   with  the  gay  client,  he  was  lavish  of  his 
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anecdotes,  in  which  there  was  no  tincture  of 
reli^on,  no  moral  which  redeemed  the  loose- 
ness of  the  story.  As  he  plodded  his  way 
homewards,  revolving  in  his  mind  his  futnre 
conduct  in  regard  to  Herbert,  he  felt  himself 
suddenly  seized  by  his  collar,  and  held  by  a 
hand  too  powerful  to  be  loosened. 

'^  Come,  shipmate,"  the  stranger  bq;an, 
^^  I  have  no  time  to  loose;  necessity,  they 
say,  has  no  law,  and  therefore  bear  a  hand; 
unrigg  yourself,  and  clap  this  gear  over  your 
mast-head.  Fair  exchange  is  no  robbery;  I 
want  your  clothes,  and  I  give  you  mine. 
Quick,  or  by  all  that's  holy,  youH  never  hve  to 
cat  your  supper.*' 

^^  That  voice,"  said  Rawlinson,  as  the  stran- 
ger's grip  was  a  little  relaxed,  ^  is  familiar  to 


me." 


'^  Not  so  familiar  as  the  hand  will  be,  if  you 
stand  there  and  disobey  orders ;-— quick — ^your 
coat  and  waistcoat!  the  lower  rigging  will 
do— you  may  keep  that ;  don't  say  I  wanted 
to  rob  you — ^take  everything  out  of  your  poo- 
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ketSy  and  tell  me  where  I  can  forward  you 
your  trapsy  when  they  have  aenred  my 
turQ." 

Bawlinaon  was  soon  released  of  his  fash- 
ionable attire,  and^  in  return,  was  dressed  in 
a  round  jacket  and  guernsey  firock,  on  the  £nont 
of  which  he  saw  the  name  of  ^  Doris.'' 

^^Nowy  then/'  said  the  stranger,  ^part 
company.  But  tell  us  your  name  before  you 
haul  your  colours  down/' 

^  If  you  send  the  clothes  to  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
at  the  Crown  Inn,  any  time  within  forty-eight 
hoars  I  shall  receiye  them." 

**  I  shan't  forget  the  name  in  a  hurry. 
There  I  top  your  boom  and  make  saiL" 

Bawlinson  did  not  require  a  second  hint  to 
depart;  he  had  taken  care  to  remove  his 
money  from  his  waistcoat  pod^et,  but  he  had 
not,  owing  to  his  fears,  removed  the  various 
papers  in  his  coat  pocket ;  he  was  glad  enough 
to  escape,  and  making  the  best  of  his  way, 
sirived  at  his  inn.  The  stranger  had  left  him 
lus  great  coat,  which,  being  buttoned,  concealed 
the  garb  beneath. 
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No  sooner  was  he  seated  in  his  own  apart- 
menty  and  released  firmn  all  fears  of  a  second 
yisitationy  than  he  rang  his  beO,  and  announced 
that  a  robbery  had  been  committed,  and  shewed 
hisdiess. 

**  The  Dorisy'^  said  the  bmdlord,  as  he 
looked  at  the  gaemsey  frock ;  *'  why,  there 
are  bills  stock  upon  every  wall  in  the  town, 
mentioning  the  name,  and  giving  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  deserter;^  who  run  from  that  frigate 
about  ten  days  ago,  with  a  reward  of  three 
pounds  for  the  fellow's  apprehenaon;  you 
can't  be  the  man,  surely,  and  think  to  blind  me 
with  the  robbery/' 

'^  Nonsense,''  replied  the  irritated  attorney. 
^  Surely,  it  is  bad  enough  to  be  robbed  of 
one's  coat,  without  being  suspected  a  de- 
serter and  a  liar.  Let  me  have  some  sup* 
per.'' 

Bonifiu^  although  well  inclined  to  obey  the 
last  order,  was  ready  enough  to  disbelieve  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  story;  and,  forthwith, 
ordering  supper  for  the  gentieman  in  No.  3, 
he  ran  to  a  dead  wall^*  against  whidi^  the  bill 
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sticken  had  been  liberal  of  their  paper.  ^  Here 
it  is,  sare  enough ;  *  Deaerted  firom  His  Ma* 
jesty's  ship  Doris,  Albert  Mortimer/  "  Then 
followed  a  description.  "  '  flye  feet,  nine 
inches  in  height,  daik  hair  and  eyes,  rather 
fresh  complexion,  small  whiskers,  good  figure, 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  deserter  is-snppooed 
to  have  worn  at  the  time  he  left  the  ship, 
white-duck  trowsers  and  a  guernsey  firock,  on 
which  the  ship's  name  was  marked.* "  The 
oistomary  reward  for  his  apprehension  fol- 
lowed* 

^  Cannot  be  him,"  said  Boniface ;  ^  this 
diap  has  light  hair— -carrotty  withal — ^large 
bodiy  whiskers,  is  not  much  taller  than  a 
wine  pipe;  and,  as  for  his  figure,  it's  more 
Uke  the  square  build  of  a  mile  stone,  with 
a  hatcher's  tray  stuck  in  firont  of  it.  How* 
ever,  he  has  been  near  the  deserter,  and  if  I 
gire  a  hint  to  one  or  two  of  my  workpeople, 
I  think  we  might  catch  my  gentleman  under 
t  hedge.  Twenty  years  of  age!  why,  that 
ctfrotty-headed  tiger  is  fifty,  and  has  as  much 
caie  on  his  countenance,  as  a  man  with  the 

Is  a 
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lock  jaw.      I  never  throw    a   chance    away^ 
and  I'll  have  a  look  out  myself  this  night." 

Returned  to  the  inn^  Mr.  Rawlinson  was 
duly  informed  of  the  description  of  the  deser* 
ter,  which  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of 
the  person  who  had  so  unceremoniously  bor- 
rowed or  exchanged  the  coat. 

Albert  knew  that  the  cottage  of  the  Mae- 
kenzies  was  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  on 
which  he  now  stood.  The  fishermen  who 
rescued  him,  sheltered^  fed,  and  housed  him 
for  one  day — but,  at  night,  they  urged  him  to 
depart,  as  they  were  apprehensive  that  he 
might  be  betrayed  by  some  of  their  associates, 
who  were  not  influenced,  perhaps,  by  any  strict 
notions  of  honour,  weighing  that  in  the  oppo- 
site scale,  in  which  was  placed  three  sterling 
pounds. 

It  was  a  service  of  some  danger  to  Albert, 
for,  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  a  deserter, 
dressed  as  a  sailor,  to  make  good  his  escape. 
He  left  those  who  had  saved  his  life,  during 
a  heavy  storm:  and  that  which  would  have 
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deterred  others  firom  venturing  abroad,  to  him 
ofiered  a  kind  oonceahnent ;  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life^  he  was  feaifiil  of  meeting  the  eye  of 
a  human  being.  At  a  quick  pace,  he  struck 
across  the  country,  carefully  avoiding  any 
house,  and  keeping  close  to  the  hedges,  direct- 
ing hia  steps  into  Cornwall ;  during  the  day,  he 
selected  the  most  unfrequented  path,  or  seized  a 
quiet  spot  aa  a  pbce  on  which  he  might  repose. 

In  this  manner,  he  continued,  until  the  se- 
venth day,  when  having  seen  his  name  pub* 
iished  as  a  deserter,  his  dress  accurately 
described,  his  features,  height,  appearance,  aU 
mentioned  in  the  hand-bill,  he  resolved  to 
exchange  his  dress  with  the  first  man 
be  happened  to  meet,  before  he  presented 
himself  to  Laura  Mackenzie,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  learn  something  relative  to  Herbert. 
A  countryman  happening  to  pass,  Albert  was 
informed  that  the  residence  of  Mrs.  MackenziB 
WES  within  a  bow  shot. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock,  the  night  dark  and 
dreary,  and  the  brother  of  the  possessor  of 
Raven  Castle  had  no  shelter  firom  the  coming 
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storm.    He  stood  before  the  humble  cottage 
which    contained    all    he    loved    on    earth. 
How  often  did  he  pace  before  the  Uttle  gate — 
bow  fixed  were  his  eyes  on  the  only  window 
from  which  a  light  appeared.    To  him,  the 
light  was  as  welcome  as  that  which  greets  the 
eyes  of  the  doubting  mariner,  from  whom  the 
sun    had    withdrawn    its    setting    splendour, 
and  left  him  uncertain  if  the  rock-girt  coast 
was  within  five,  or  one  hundred  miles — and 
when,  dreading  the  impervious  horrors  of  the 
leeward  shore,  the  mist  grew  thicker,  and  the 
wind  increased,    some    momentary  dearanoe 
showed  the  welcome  light,  broad  upon  the 
beam,  and  sufBciendy  distant  to  establish  the 
security  of  the  vessel ;  oh,  pleasure  inexpres- 
sible— ^known  only  to  those  whose  lives  are 
periUed  on  the  broad  ocean,  where  the  barrier 
against  eternity,  is  a  slender  plank — ^to  whom 
each  breeze  may  be  fiital — each  sea  a  grave. 

Albert  felt  a  security,  to  which  he  had,  for 
one  week,  been  a  stranger.  It  was  true,  the 
coat  which  concealed  his  person  was  huger  than 
was  requisite,  and  even  his  el^ant  figure  ap- 
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peared  to  disadyantage  enveloped  in  such  an 
acre  of  doth ;  he  paced  round  the  front  of  the 
cottage — ^the  light  was  removed,  and  again  re- 
placed ;  it  ivaa  evident  some  one  was  on  the 
alert,  and  who  could  it  be,  in  the  imagination 
of  a  lover,  but  that  person,  the  object  of  his 
aflfectioii.      It  was  not  long  before  the  window 
was  opened,  and  lAura  Mackenzie,  as  if  court- 
ing the  breesse,  which  was  fragrant  from  the 
jessamine,  appeared.      Albert  crouched  imder 
the  hedge;  for  although  the  very  object  he 
sought,  was  now  before  his  eyes,  yet  he  was 
rather  unwilling^  or  afraid  to  address  it;  she 
saw  him  not,  or  the  song  which  she  carelessly 
warbled,  would  have  been  withheld,  and  the. 
window  closed  ;  but  still  she  lingered — still  she 
sang— and  only  paused,  when  the  approach  of 
footsteps  warned  her  that  delicacy  was  the 
handmaid  of  discretion. 

A  countryman  apparently  bent  with  age  and 
enveloped  in  the  white  domino,  a  smock  frock, 
came  slowly  along  the  road,  his  trembling  hand 
was  supported  by  a  stout  stick — a  breath  of 
wind  might  have  been  an  adversary  against 
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which  he  could  hardly  have  contended ;  the 
poor  old  man  seemed  lingering  on  the  earth 
yet  verging  towards  his  grave. 

<<  Come  quicker,  quicker/^  said  Laura  Mac* 
kenzie,  whose  impatience  chided  the  slow 
advance  of  the  old  man— >^^  quicker,  I  say  Her- 
bert, for  I  have  much  to  say,  and  you  must  be 
on  the  alert." 

*'  Heavens  oless  the  voice  P'  inwardly  ejacu- 
lated Albert,  ''  that  thus  warns  me  that  my 
oldest  friend  is  at  hand. 

^  Aye  Miss  Laura,"  answered  the  old  man, 
young  ladies  never  consider  that  old  age  stiffens 
the  joints,  and  bends  the  back.  When  I  was 
young,  I  could  walk  faster  than  many  who  now 
chide  the  decrepitude  of  years — and  my  breath 
which  now  hardly  supports  life,  was  then  suffi- 
cient to  keep  life  and  soul  together  even  if  I 
ran  up  a  hill ; — but  here  I  am.  Miss,  quite  dose 
enough  to  listen  to  you  and  do  your  bid- 
mgs. 

**  You  must  walk  at  least  four  miles  this 
night,  old  Herbert,"  replied  Laura.  '^  I  have 
reasons  quite  sufficient^  why  you  should  not  be 
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SO  near  the  cottage  for  a  day  or  two.  Take 
this  purse,  your  eyes  can  find  it  by  this  clear 
moonlight — there,  more  to  your  left :  now  you 
see  it!  go  at  once — any  way  but  towards 
Truro  ;  and  the  night  after  to-morrow  be  here 
about  this  time/' 

'^  Heaven  bless  you,  generous  lady,''  said 
Herbert,  '^  you  have  given  me  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  a  month's  expenses — ^let  me  give  you 
half  back.''  Poverty  is  a  tyrant,  which  would 
grasp  all  within  its  reach,  and  scarcely  heed  the 
generous  hand,  which  proffered  the  assistance ; 
but  greater  b  the  pleasure,  even  to  the  giver, 
than  to  the  half  famished  wretch,  who  is  the 

receiver. 

"  Keep  it  all^  good  Herbert,  much  as  it  may 

appear  to  be,  I  fear  it  will  not  keep  you  in  the 

luxury  of  a  dependant  at  Raven  Castle.'' 

''  Ah,  good  lady,"  ejaculated  Herbert,  ''would 

that  I  could  return  there,  and  not  be  suspected. 

I  only  wish  1  could  see  my  young  master  Albert 

happy,  as  his  mother  wished  and  expected  him 

to  be — then  these  old  limbs  might  sink  into  the 

grave,  hands  which  often  welcomed  mine,  might 
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cover  this  old  body  with  the  earth,  and  my  last 
prayer  should  be  for  him  who  ever  r^arded 
me  more  as  a  companion  than  a  menial." 

**  Begone^  begone,"  said  Laura,  *'  there  are 
footsteps  approaching,  and  even  innocence 
would  not  escape  calumny,  if  it  distributed 
charity  from  a  window,  when  darkness  made  it 
a  mystery." 

The  window  was  hastily  closed,  the  light 
removed,  and  Herbert  slowly  advanced  on 
the  high  road,  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Truro, 

Albert  who  had  overheard  their  conversation^ 
felt  eager  to  clasp  again  the  hand  of  his  old  and 
valued  friend ;  but  he  was  a  deserter ;  now  the 
law  might  claim  him  as  a  thief — and  all  the 
boldness  of  a  sailor  dwindled  into  the  crouching 
apprehension  of  the  evil  doer.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  had  conquered  his  anxiety,  under  the 
consolation,  that  a  few  of  his  rapid  strides 
would  soon  overtake  his  friend ;  for  no  sooner 
had  Herbert  commenced  his  retreat,  than  the 
voice  of  Boniface  was  heard,  cheering  on  one 
or  two  persons  in  the  pursuit  of  a  thief — and 
deserter. 
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^  Come,  don't  be  maMng  such  a  noise,  you^ 
WDson !  keep  close  to  the  hedges,  and  walk 
&st.  He  cannot  be  far  distant — ah,  yonder 
goes  a  man — after  him !  after  him !"— The  pur- 
suers soon  gained  upon  Herbert  whose  pace 
was  none  of  the  quickest,  whilst  Boniface 
continued  bis  description  of  the  deserter,  and 
described  the  coat,  which  he  had  so  uncere- 
moniously exchanged; — ^the  hope  of  reward, 
animated  the  pursuers— and  old  Herbert  was 
shortly  overtaken. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*'  Holloa^  my  friend  1"  said  the  first  man 
as  he  came  dose  up  to  Herbert — ^^  Where  aie 
you  going  to  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?'' 

*^  Where  such  men  as  you  seldom  go^'^  sud 
the  old  man,  "  Home — to  my  bed.*' 

'^  Hold  up  your  head,  and  let  us  look  at  your 
face — why  you  stoop  down,  as  if  you  were 
afraid  of  showing  yourself." 

'*  Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  like  this/' 
said  Herbert  rising  his  head,  '^  if  so — I  have 
mistaken  my  men,  and  you  are  honest  peo- 
ple.^' 

*'  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said 
Boniface.  ^'  I  hope  we  may  say  as  much  of  you, 
and  tell  no  lie.  He's  too  old  for  our  man^go 
on,  lads." 
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^  Go  on,  indeed !"  said  Herbert,  **  and  take 
care  you  don't  accidentally  meet  with  a  person 
who,  doubting  your  honesty,  hands  you  over  to 
the  constable/' 

^  Stupid  old  fool,'^  muttered  one  of  the  men, 
^  what  babbling  blockheads  men  becomei  when 
they  fiauicy  age  is  a  lioense'to  talk/' 

Laura  heard  some  words  which  alarmed  her, 
and  she  again  opened  the  window ;  —each  mo- 
mentlessenedthesound— for  Herbert  continued 
his  progress,  and  the  conyersation,  save  when 
the  old  man  held  up  his  head,  gradually 
became  more  distant. 

^  Be  not  alarmed,  fiiir  lady,"  said  Albert,  as 
he  rose  his  head  clear  of  the  edge,  which  had 
concealed  him,  ^  poor  old  Herbert  will  not  be 
molested — those  men  seek  a  younger,  and  a 
more  desperate  man." 

Prudence  whispered  that  the  window  should 
be  hastily  closed-— curiosity  suggested  there 
was  no  harm  in  asking  the  sti%nger  concerning 
Herbert ;  and  there  was  a  something  stranger 
than  either  in  the  sound  of  the  voice,  which 
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overcame  all  the  scruples  she  might  have  enter- 
tained, and  rivetted  her  to  the  spot* 

'*  You  know  Herbert,"  she  asked,  wondering 
how  any  stranger  coidd  be  acquainted  widi 
the  roan,  who  had,  ever  since  his  flight  from 
Raven  Castle,  lived  almost  concealed. 

'^  Long  before  you  ever  saw  him^  I  knew 
him,"  replied  Albert 

*'  Where  ?''  asked  Laura  hastily. 

*'  At  Raven  Castle,"  replied  Albert,  "  where 
I  first  saw  you,  and  listened  to  a  voice,  which 
might  have  persuaded  any  one  but  —  hush-^ 
they  come — you  will  see  me  again  before  long." 

Laura  stood  at  the  window,  astonished — 
motionless.  She  heard  the  returning  footsteps 
of  the  discontented  pursuers,  but  searching  in 
vain  for  the  form  or  figure  of  him  who  had 
addressed  her. 

The  light,  and  the  fair  figure,  which  stood  at 
the  window,  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of 
Boniface's  companions,  who  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  arming  himself  with  a  littie  Dutch 
courage  imbibed  with  some  ale— iJlowed  his 
tongue  an  unfortunate  liberty  of  speech — he 
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being  accompanied  by  the  landlord  and  stable 

boy — and  the  boots  of  the  inn. 

"  I  say,  my  pretty  lass/'  he  began,  **  I  won- 
der if  you  are  looking  out  for  your  sweetheart 
—why  he  must  be  a  bad  un  to  be  out  a  ramb* 
ling  after  the  girls  at  this  hour — and  you  must 
be  preciously  in  love  with  him,  to  keep  your 
head  out  of  the  window,  as  if  you  were  longing 
to  kiss  him/^ 

To  this  effusion  Laura  made  no  answer,  for 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  insult,  so 
unexpectedly  lavished  upon  her,  but  she  still 
remained  at  the  window. 

^  Well,  my  pretty  lass,^  continued  the  half 
inebriated  speaker,  "  if  he  does  not  come,  I'll 
supply  his  place— just  you  stay  where  you  are, 
and  ini  dimb  up  and  give  you  a  kbs."*— The 
proposition  was  cheered  by  the  boots  and  the 
ostler,  and  both  remained  to  see  the  fun, 
while  Boniface,  annoyed  at  his  imsuccessful 
cruize,  returned  to  Truro,  to  warn  some  of  the 
watchmen  of  their  chance  of  capturing  the 
prize,  as  in  all  probability,  he  would  sleep  in  the 
town. 
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^  Bravo,  Bill/'  said  one,  '^  yon  always  was  a 
&ncy  man  with  the  women,  and  you  have  faa- 
dnatedthatmaid  withyonr  softtongae. — Silence 
you  know,  Bill — silence,  gives  consent  in  every 
thing,  excepting  when  a  man  asleep  is  asked 
for  his  watch  aiid  money,  and  the  gentlemen 
as  asks  the  question,  takes  them  both,  before 
the  sleeping  man  is  quite  sure  they  are  gone." 

**  Well,  here's  for  a  try,  I'll  just  clamber  over 
the  pahng,  and  be  up  with  you,  my  lass,  in  a 
moment.  Give  us  a  lift,  Tom,  will  you,  for 
my  head  seems  to  be  an  overbalance  for  my 
feet," — as  he  said  this,  he  placed  his  hands  on 
the  summit  of  the  railing,  and  standing  on  his 
left  leg,  offered  the  other  for  the  assistance  of 
the  by-standers. 

It  seemed  to  afford  considerable  sport  to  all 
concerned,  and  they  looked  on  with  that  peculiar 
delight,  which  men  do,  when  they  know  they 
are  concerned  in  mischief.  Short  however,  was 
the  look  of  pleasure — suddenly  the  ostler  and 
the  boots  found  themselves  sprawling  on  the 
road,  whilst  the  adventurous  lover  was  seized 
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by  the  legs,  and  dragged  from  his  hold — he  fell 
heavily  upon  his  face,  and  remained  stunned  by 
the  fall,  whilst  his  two  companions,  whose 
courage  had  been  animated  alone  by  the  hope 
of  reward,  and  the  presence  of  their  master, 
sprang  upon  thdr  feet,  and  ran  away.  Albert 
stood  with  one  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the 
sprawling  man — and  little  heeded  the  cry  of 
deserter,  robber,  murderer,  which  the  two 
pursuers  so  loudly  pronounced. 

^  Once  more,  Laura  Mackenzie,  you  behold 
the  destitute  orphan — ^the  supplanted  lover— 
the  pilfered  son — the  deserted  brother,  Albert 
de  Lancy, — led  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
whose  kindness  partly  alleviated  my  suf- 
ferings—^hose  beauty  diarmed  me — am  I  come 
here — and  fortune  follows  where  resolution 
leads.  The  man  I  most  wish  to  see  I  find  a 
pensioner  on  your  liberality — ^but  short  is  the 
time  allowed  me  even  to  speak  with  him, 
who  alone  can  unfold  the  mystery  in  which  I 
am  enveloped.  I  am  now  hunted  as  a  deserter 
from  my  ship— as  a  thief,  for  I  have  taken  the 
coat  firom  another,  and  now  as  the  h^hway 
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robber,  who  has  assaulted  the  housebreaker. 
Get  hence  \'*  he  said  to  the  man  who  now  be- 
gan to  struggle.  *'  60  home,  and  tell  your 
miserable  cowardly  companions  that  it  was 
Albert  Mortimer,  the  deserter,  who  drove 
them  away  and  who  revenged  the  insult  you 
offered  to  that  fair  lady." 

The  hint  was  soon  taken  and  Laura  was 
alone  with  Albert. 

"  Why,"  she  began,  **  do  you  subject  your- 
self to  be  thus  hunted,  thus  disgraced  ?  Raven 
Castle  is  your  home.'' 

^^  No  home,  fair  Laura  to  me— never  will  I 
cross  that  threshold  but  as  one  come  to  claim 
his  just  inheritance — and  had  I  its  wealth,  I 
would  strive  to  deserve  your  admiration,  as 
now  I  deserve  your  censure." 

^^  Oh,  speak  not  so  !  here  am  I  happier  than 
surrounded  by  all  the  retinue,  even  of  Raven 
Castle.  Tou  say  you  are  destitute ;  wait,  but 
one  moment,  and  I  will  relieve  you." 

'^  Stop,  fair  Laura,  and  hear  me.  Within 
half  an  hour  this  road  will  be  thronged  with 
men  who  would  hang  their  own  brothers  for 
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the  paltiy  reward  offered  for  my  apprehension. 
Here  I  cannot  remain — ^to  serve  me,  let  me  see 
Herbert,  or  if  that  should  be  denied  by  the 
closeness  of  my  pmsuers — do  you  glean  from 
him  every  word  he  recollects  my  father  to  have 
said  concerning  me— place  it  in  writing  and 
treasure  it  up^  as  an  heir-loom ;  and  if  one  so 
d^raded  in  your  eyes  could  but  demand  a 
further  favour,  it  is  this,  cultivate  with  your 
utmost  care,  the  friendship  now  subsisting  be- 
tween yourself  and  Lady  de  Lancy.  Through 
you  Hes  my  only  hope.  I  live  but  to  redeem 
my  character,  in  your  estimation ;  for  when  all 
around  looked  black  upon  me,  your  counte- 
nance gave  me  hope  of  future  happiness.  How 
came  I  to  this  cottage  now  ?  but  for  the  hope 
of  seeing  you ; — and  why  linger  I  here  now, 
when  every  moment  is  fraught  with  danger  ? 
but  to  be  near  you — ^to  see  you— to  hear  you— 
and  thus  after  days  of  danger-*-and  nights  of 
strife— -and  an  existence  of  loneliness,  once 
more  restore  myself  to  all  my  heart  holds 
dear." 

*<  I  must  not  hear  this,"  replied  Laura;  ''  but 

VOL.  I.  H 
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this  I  promise— ^all  tihat  you  desire,  I  will  most 
cheerfully  do.'* 

^^  Then  do  this  quickly/'  answered  Albert, 
'^  remember  me — ^let  not  my  absence  oblite- 
rate me  from  your  memory — and  as  I  am  cons- 
tant in  my  affection,  so  may  I  be  rewarded. — 
Hush,  I  thought  I  heard  a  distant  voice. — ^No, 
it  was  but  the  fear  of  my  coward  heart  which 
prompted  the  apprehension.  The  very  night 
wind,  which  creeps  through  the  almost  motion- 
less leaves,  sounds  heavily  upon  my  ear ;  and 
the  cheerful  cricket,  whose  constant  noise  might 
inure  one  to  its  sound,  brings  with  it  some 
alarm.  Remember  me,  fair  Laura !  for,  as  I 
floated,  like  a  cast  weed  upon  the  ocean,  and 
life  itself  fast  ebbing  away,  I  thought  of  you — 
strove  against  the  impending  danger,  and  es- 
caped/* 

'^  Not  this  time,  my  lad,*'  said  a  man  who 
instantly  leaped  from  the  hedge,  followed  by 
others,  and  who  seized  Albert  by  the  collar. 

**  Liar !"  screamed  Albert.  "  Lie  there  ;'*  the 
stranger  was  prostrated  on  the  ground,  and  the 
deserter  was  freed,  A  cry  of  terror  was  heard — 
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the  light  was  extinguislied — ^the  window  clos- 
ed. 

At  one  bound,  Albert  cleared  the  hedge  and 
betook  himself  to  flight ;  the  pursuers  as  eagerly 
foQowed   and  the   result  was  doubtful;  one, 
fearful  of  disgrace,  the  other  animated  by  the 
prospect  of  reward — one  branded  for  life,   if 
captured — ^perhaps,  condemned  to  death — the 
other  eager  to  bring  the  public  thief  to  justice; 
but  he  who  speeds  to  save  his  life,  has  all  to 
gain.    The  speed  increased,  rather  than  dimi- 
nished, and  one  by  one  the  pursuers  dropped 
off,  until  one  only  remained,  and  he,  although 
fiut  losing  ground,  continued  his  almost  hope- 
less pursuit.  Albert  still  ran,  until  he  imagined 
the  many  were  far  distant  and  the  only  one 
whofoDowed  nearly  fatigued.  Then  he  stopped, 
and  awaited  his  pursuer ;  the  short  respite  re- 
stored his  almost  exhausted  breath;  young — 
active — ^resolute — he  was    soon    prepared    to 
meet  his  foe,  who,  much  older  in  years,  was  of 
a  build  which  denoted  strength.    Advancing 
to  the  last,  with  the  eager  impetuosity  he  had 
commenced,   the  pursuer  rushed  upon  his  sup- 
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posed  prey.    "  I  have  you  at  last,*'  faintly 
uttered  the  stranger. 

"  Indeed,"   coolly  replied  Albert ;  "  and  my 
destination  ?'' 

^^  To  a  goal,  scoundrel ;  why,  as  I  live,  you 

stand  a  self-convicted  thief;  that  coat  is  mine.'' 

'^  It  belongs  to  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever 

drew  breath,"  replied  Albert,  ''one  Rawlinson, 

an  attorney — do  you  recognize  me  ? 

''  Albert  de  Lancyl"  ejaculated  Rawlin* 
son. 

''  The  same  whom  Mr.  Rawlinson  would 
lodge  in  a  goal,  whilst  his  daughter  sleeps  in 
his  victim's  bed.  Coidd  three  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings have  induced  a  thriving  attorney  to  leave 
his  bed  to  hunt  up  a  deserter  ?" 

''  It  was  the  wish  to  take  the  thief  who  stele 
my  coat." 

''  Now,  my  wish  is  gratified,  to  meet,  face  to 
face,  where  none  can  witness  but  the  moon, 
the  man,  by  whose  intrigues,  and  by  whose 
stratagems  I  was  deprived  of  her  who  loved 
me,  and  the  wealth  which  I  know  was 
mine.'* 
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*'  What  aTulB  the  argament  now  ?  Would 
my  daughter  marry  a  thief — a  deserter-^ 
a " 

^  A  YiUain/'  interrupted  Albert,   ^'  go  on^ 

Sir ;  I  can  assist  you  with  a  few  words^  which, 

as  I  have  often  lavished  them  upon  yourself^ 

are  ready  at  my  tongue's  command,  when  the 

object  of  my  hatred  is  before  me;  but  now 

I  scorn  to  use  words — ^place  your  hand  upon 

my   shoulder — ^say  when    you  are    prepared^ 

advance  your  foot  to  mine<-^and,  as  your  frame 

is  the  strongest — your  judgment  the  most  mar 

tured — ^your  blood  the  coolest— every  advan* 

tage  wiU  be  yours,  but  the  advantage  derived 

• 
from  insulted    honour;    here  let  us  grapple 

as  foes— and  a^  foes,  let  us  part  for  ever/' 

^^  Sir,  you  brand  me  as  a  dishonest  man ; 

nay  more,  as  a  viUain ;  before  this  strife  com* 

mences,  justify  yourself  in  that  respect,  and 

tell  me  in  what  manner  [  have  so  conducted 

mysdf,  as  to  merit  the  reproach.^' 

*'  Can  I  be  blind ;  can  I  be  accounted  an 

idiot  P'  answered  Albert,    ^'to   see    my  own 

desolation  and  not  be  able  to  trace  it  to  its 
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right  souroei  ?  Tou  have  ever  been  more  like 
a  master  in  Raven  Castle,  than  one  whose 
advice  is  solicited  and  paid  for.  When  your 
daughter's  affections  were  fixed  on  me,  who 
did  I  find  thwarting  my  views  and  prospects, 
but  her  father?  I  saw  that  man,  who,  before 
my  fitther's  death,  was  verging  upon  pauper- 
ism, suddenly  become  rich;  I  saw  him,  who 
never  crossed  the  threshold  but  when  invited, 
walk  in  as  the  equal  to  its  proprietor;  and  I 
have  seen  him  actually  command  that  attend- 
ance, which  society  has  forced  upon  welcomed 
guests.  In  every  step  of  my  life,  since  my 
father's  death,  you  have  watched  me;  where- 
ever  I  go,  I  trace  you ;  and  as  I  know  you 
to  be  cunning,  ambitious,  despetate,  so  I  confi- 
dently brand  you  as  a  villain,  and  challenge 
you,  even  in  the  slight  accusation  I  have  made 
agamst  you,  to  plead  not  guilty." 

"  Poor  young  man,'*  said  Rawlinson,  ^  how 
sincerely  I  pity  you;  your  poverty  and  your 
desperate  situation  blind  your  reason.  I  will 
prove  myself  even  now  your  friend ;  I  wiQ 
return  with  you  to  Raven  Castile,  place  you 
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in  your  position  in  life,  uige  your  brother  to 
make  you  a  suitable  allowanee,  and  in  any 
path  of  life  you  may  select,  do  my  utmo^lt  to 
dear  any  difficulties/' 

"  And  for  erer  hold  Albert  de  Lancy  in- 
debted to  you  for  only  giving  him  one  quarter 
of  his  rights,  when,  perhaps,  the  whole  may 
come  unsolicited.  I  have  a  word  to  say  be- 
fore we  part;  I  see  in  your  subterfoge,  the 
coward's  evasion ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  strike 
you,  neither  urill  I  waste  more  words,  when 
time  to  me  is  precious.  Beware — ^there  is  no 
crime  so  well  concealed,  but  that  detection 
ultimately  lays  it  bare ; — there  is  a  punishment 
on  earth  in  one's  conscience— the  prelude  to 
a  greater  one  hereafter.  Beware  of  me — ^my 
eye  is  for  ever  upon  you— »the  never  sleeping 
vigilance  of  the  injured,  hovers  over  you; 
letom  to  my  brother — ^your  victim — and  tell 
him  tiiis,  if  you  have  more  courage  in  words 
than  in  deeds,  that  if  he  will  but  disclaim 
you,  and  do  me  justice,  I  will  foi^ve 
him." 

Rawlinson  had  gained  his   object, — it  was 
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to  avoid  any  personal  conflict,  for  although 
stronger  than  his  adversary,  he  was  defident 
in  that  courage  which  is  almost  always  atten<* 
dant  on  innocence;  he  now  sought  to  slink 
away  with  credit,  and  at  the  last  to  leave  a 
good  impression  behind  him, 

''  1  regret  the  fisOse  view  you  have  taken  of 
my  conduct ;  and,  could  I  have  imag^ed  yoU 
as  the  deserter,  I  would  have  led  those  poor 
fellows  in  a  contrary  direction.  From  the 
despair  which  prompted  you  to  exchange  your 
dress,  you  must  be  deficient  in  resources,  al^ 
low  me  to  offer  you  this  purse,  it  can  be  repaid 
when  you  are  reconciled  to  your  brother, 
to  which  end,  I  will  use  my  utmost  exer* 
tion." 

^*  I  will  borrow  that,"  replied  Alb^ 
*^  which  shall  be  returned  with  interest.  I 
could,  from  the  character  I  have  taken^  seise  it, 
and  be  no  worse  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than 
now.  The  sooner  we  part,  the  better — ^before 
long  you  will  see  me  again ;  if  you  are  sincere 
in  your  promise,  I  shall  know  it.  Then, 
even  I — ^insulted  as  I  have  been  —driven  from 
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my  home,  and  forced  into  crime,  may  yet  par- 
don you.    Gk) !" 

Rawlinson  tamed  roimd  to  retrace  his  steps, 
and  Albert,  quite  unconscious  of  the  road,  fol- 
lowed ibe  first  one  until  nearly  day-dawn, 
when  he  struck  across  the  fields,  keeping  aloof 
firom  all  signs  of  habitation. 

No  sooner  had  Rawlinson  got  clear  of  his 
desperate  enemy,  than  he  rubbed  his  hands 
and  began  to  tarn  in  his  mind  the  benefit  to 
arise  from  the  discovery.  ^  I  have  him,''  he 
said,  ^  as  a  deserter — ^that  is  easily  traced 
from  the  ship — ^the  description,  even  the  man- 
ners of  the  man,  that  must  be  ascertained  and 
remembered.  In  the  next  place,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  felony;  and  I,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, may  burthen  my  conscience  with  a  slight 
accession  of  loadj  by  adding  an  affidavit  of 
theft.  The  purse  and  its  contents,  I  could  swear 
to  for  years  to  come ; — now  am  I  doubly  safe 
— but  to  render  me  secure,  Herbert  must  be 
found;  and  Laura  Mackenzie  shall  be  the 
means,  cunning  as  she  fancies  herself,  of  per- 
suading the  old  fool  to  return  to  Raven  Castle* 
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How  beautiful  is  this  night !  and  yet  how  I  long 
for  the  day ;  even  that  boy  alarmed  me.  How 
true  it  is,  that  it  requires,  three  times  the  talent 
to  be  a  rogue  than  it  does  to  be  an  honest  man. 
The  one  leads  to  respectability,  and  the  other 
to  the  gallows.  His  words  have  struck  me 
hard,  for  there  was  truth  lurking  in  every  sen- 
tence; but  I  will  revenge  them— I  am  the 
brother  of  Ronald  de  Lancy — ^his  fortune  is 
mine ;  and  from  the  web  which  I  have  woven 
around  him,  no  sudden  leap  can  break  through 
the  entanglement.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

^  I  wondbb/'  said  Tom  Snarling^  as  he 
stood  at  the  hehn  of  the  Spitfire^  ''  where  the 
deril  we  are  bound  to  now  ?  That  captain  of 
con  is  grown  as  steady  as  a  pump  bolt,  and 
speaks  as  little  as  a  qoaker  in  action ;  he  cau- 
tiously avoids  all  strange  sail ;  and  I  think  our 
diance  of  prize  money  is  about  as  small, 
as  a  lawyer's  chance  of  going  to  heaven.*' 

*'  Well,  and  what  then,  ship-mate  ?  go  where 
he  will,  all  will  follow  him ;— he  is  as  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  as  generous  as  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen.    What  course  are  you  steering  ?" 

''  About  KN.E. ;  she  lies  a  little  higher 
every  now  and  then,  and  orders  are  left  to 
steer  that  course  if  the  wind  becomes  fair." 
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• 

<'  It's  cold,  Tom;  devilish  cold,  after  the 
West  Indies,  and  some  of  our  mongrel  crew 
will  soon  begin  to  squeak,  if  Jack  Frost  nips 
them  a  bit;  I  thought  that  dark  Spaniard 
was  inclined  to  ^ve  his  tongue  a  little  too  much 
license  yesterday,  when  the  captain  refused  to 
board  that  craft  we  spoke/' 

^'  That  Spaniard's  a  devil  in  duck  trowsers. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  last  game  at  Monte  I 
ever  played  with  him ;  I  won  some  doubloons 
that  night,  but  they  only  got  me  into  mischief; 
I  won  them  in  a  church,  and  a  precious  noise 
we  got  up.     I  tell  you,  my  old  ship-mat^ 
that  if  a  man  plays  cards  in  a  church,  the 
devil  always  cuts  the  pack,  although  some  say 
he  never  daps  his    cloven    foot  inside    the 
door." 

''  He's  got  a  pair  of  wings,  Tom,  and  his 
body  is  so  elastic  that  he  can  twist  him- 
self through  a  key  hole ;  of  course,  he 
would  not  put  his  foot  on  the  stones,  it 
would  give  him  a  chilblain  for  life.  Lord 
love  you,  Tom;  he  never  puts  his  foot  on 
anything  that's  not  red  hot,  and  eats  nothing 
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but  capsioomB  and  red  pepper,  mixed  in  Chili 
Vinegar.  I  heard  all  about  him  from  a  priest 
who  came  to  give  me  a  passport  when  I  was  so 
nearly  kicking  the  bucket  with  the  yellow 
fever.'* 

^  He  must  have  been  preciously  intimate 
with  the  old  gentleman/'  replied  Tom, ''  and 
dined  with  himj  no  doubt." 

"  Tip  us  the  stave,  Tom,  about  that 
Spaniard  and  the  pack  of  cards;  a  middle 
watch  would  not  be  worth  keeping  without 
a  glass  of  grog  and  a  yam.  How  the  little 
craft  spins  through  the  water;  there  never 
was  one  built  who  could  creep  to  windward  of 
her ;  and  when  there  is  just  wind  enough  to 
make  her  staler  under  her  topsail,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  firigate  who  could  touch 
her.'* 

The  Spitfire  was  a  Yankee  built  schooner : 
low,  long,  and  sneaking.  She  was  the  finest 
model  ever  launched ;  the  head  of  her  main 
mast  raked  so  much,  that  it  plombed  the  taff- 
rail;  her  topsail  was  low  and  square,  and  she 
possessed  a  succession   of  jibs,  which  were 
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assorted  to  the  weather.  She  was  painted 
black,  with  a  narrow  red  streak,  and  .on  her 
stern  was  written,  *^  The  Jonathan  Dobbs,  of 
Baltimore.'^  Her  trade  was  not  of  the  most 
legitimate  order;  and,  occasionally,  her  bills 
of  lading  ccnnprehended  the  cai^goes  of  other 
vessels  with  which  she  had  fortunately  enconn- 
tered. 

In  the  piracy  thus  practiced,  no  blood  was 
ever  shed ;— the  captain  of  the  Spitfire  was  a 
rare  compound  of  clemency — honour — disho- 
nour— ^fierceness — ^meekness ;  he  had  as  many 
different  ingredients  as  are  found  in  the  manu- 
facture of  punch — the  sweet  and  the  sour — the 
strong  and  the  weak.  His  crew,  formerly 
ruthless  ruffians,  had  become  tractable  sailors, 
from  the  discipline  enforced.  Every  man 
knew  his  station;  and  although  each  could 
have  sacrificed  his  ship-mate  to  the  law  of  any 
country,  few  quarrels  and  fewer  recriminations 
took  place.  The  plan  adopted  was  usually 
this  :*— on  the  discovery  of  a  strange  sail,  of 
which  the  Spitfire  went  in  chase,  and  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  merchantman,  a  long  piece  of 
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caiiTass^  painted  white,  and  witib  port  holes  in 
black,  was  fastened  oyer  the  side,  and  coyeied 
the  red  streaky  whilst  another,  with  the 
"  Fancy  of  liverpooV^  written  in  large  letters, 
was  hung  orer  the  stecn,  and  obscured  the 
^  Jonathan  Dobbs/'  Of  these  last,  as  well  as 
of  the  former,  there  were  several  sets,  and  the 
nam^  like  that  of  the  play  actor,  underwent  a 
variety  of  changes  ;  but  with  the  crew,  she  had 
but  one  name,  ^  The  Spitfire  ;^'  and  she  was 
christened  as  such,  long  after  her  launch,  in 
consequence  of  her  sailing  one  night  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, when  such  was  the  highly  phospho- 
rescent state  of  the  water  through  which  she 
deared  her  ymj  with  uncommon  rapidity, 
that  she  seemed  to  emit  fire  firom  her 
bows. 

The  Spitfire  had  no  established  resting-place, 
she  was  the  real  cosmopohte.  If  her  success 
WBs  great,  and  her  hold  weU  stowed,  she 
invariably  steered  to  the  port,  or  some  port 
in  the  same  country,  to  which  the  vessel  she 
had  robbed  was  destmed,  sold  the  cargo,  and 
made  sail  to  another  fiu*  distant  country.    The 
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vessel  plundered,  was  lightened  entirely  of  her 
cargo,  her  papers,  bills  of  lading,  and  so  forA ; 
and  having  no  object  to  attain  in  prosecuting 
her  voyage,  most  generally  returned  to  her 
owners,  with  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  pirate — ^which  the  very  appearance  of  the 
vessel  the  next  day  would  have  contradicted. 
In  all  transactions  of  this  kind,  no  fiice  was 
ever  vbible ;  every  man  wore  a  black  mask, 
and  although,  when  under  the  command  of 
another,  blood  was  not  unfrequently  spilt,  yet 
under  the  present  captain,  not  a  drop  had  ever 
flowed. 

When  she  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Wales, 
she  had  no  cargo  on  board ;  she  was  trimmed 
to  her  best  point  of  sailing ;  she  had  avoided 
all  strange  sail,  and,  although  occasionally 
chased  by  frigates  and  men-of-war  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  her  rakish  and  suspicious 
appearance,  she  soon  crept  away,  and  when 
night  came  on,  altered  her  course,  and  es- 
caped. 

^'  The  yam,''  began  Tom,  '^  occurred  whilst 
another  commanded  us ;  and  he  was  a  chap 
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who  cared  no  more  about  human  blood  than 
an  alligator;  he  was  as  covetous  as  he  was 
miserly;  and  he  lost  his  life  by  the  men,  who^ 
had  he  been  as  this  man,  would  have  been 
protected  and  loved.  We  had  been  some  time 
hoTering  off  Antigua  and  6uadaloupe,and  we 
had  captured  a  few  vessels ;  they  were  sent  to 
our  stow  hole  (that  is  the  caigoes,  for  the  craft 
wore  always  destroyed)  in  one  of  the  Tortuga 
Islands.  Although  all  hands  were  pretty  well 
pleased  with  the  cruize,  the  captain  was  dis* 
satisfied;  he  had  reckoned  upon  more;  but 
had  he  captured  every  ship  which  had  sailed 
from  France  or  England,  his  greedy,  ava- 
ridous  mind  would  never  have  been  satis« 
fied. 

^  Discontented,  moreover,  nay  savage— he  one 
day  when  he  came  on  deck,  as  we  were  standing 
under  easy  sail  to  the  northward  on  the  star* 
board  tack— ordered  the  mate  to  tack,  make 
sail,  and  run  down  to  the  coast  of  La  Guyra. 
In  this  town,  he  had  several  men  in  his  em«> 
pky — men  who  gave  information  of  vessels  in 
Puerto  Cavallo,  or  of  expected  vessels  in  La 
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Ouyra:  when  the  information  arriyed,  we 
generally  put  to  sea.  The  roadstead  of  La 
Guyra  is  very  unsafe,  owing  to  the  roUers, 
as  they  are  called — a  kind  of  ground  swell — 
which  sweep  to  the  shore,  previous  to  a 
coming  breeze; — a  vessel  weighing  with  the 
rollers,  coming  in,  would  in  all  probability  be 
wrecked ;  and  when  the  breeze  does  oome,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  creep  ofif  the  shore ;  be- 
sides, if  an  English  man  of  war  came  to  the 
same  anchorage,it  might  have  been  disagreeable. 
^'  The  vessel — she  was  then  called,  the  San 
Francisco — ^was  kept  in  the  offing,  whilst  the 
captain  went  on  shore.  The  coast  is  high; 
and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hiUs,  we  had 
erected  a  small  flag  staff:  whenever  the  signal 
was  hoisted,  we  stood  in,  and  sent  a  boat ;  but 
if  a  ball  was  shown^at  night,  a  transpar^it 
one,  by  day,  a  white  one, — ^it  was  a  signal  to 
keep  in  the  offing.  We  arrived  the  following 
morning ;  and  the  captaih,  as  usual,  went  on 
shore.  He  said,  in  a  sulky  manner,  as  he  went 
over  the  side, '  keep  a  good  look  out  to  leeward 
—but  stand  in  shore,  about  five  o'clock,  and 
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keep  your  eyes  on  the  signal  post — sbove  off 
forward/  he  continued^  ^  I  have  forgotten  my 
money !'  and  jumping  on  dedc,  went  below  to 
a  secret  place  in  Ua  cabin^  and  retomed  with  a 
bag  of  dubloons.  1  know  the  chink  of  gold  as 
well  as  a  gambler ;  for  many's  the  time  I  have 
handled  that  beautiful  coin* 

^Now,  there  was  not  a  man  fore  and  aft  the 

cnft,  who  did  not  say,  ^^  there's  something  in 

the  wind,  or  that  bag  of  gold  never  would  have 

gone  over  the  side  of  the  St  Francisco — ^but  to 

have  been  shipped  either  to  Spain  or  England/* 

We  all  began  pondering  about  this  erent-^ 

tacked  the  craft,  and  hove  to  with  her  head  off 

shore  ;  at  five  o'clock  we  were  dose  in,  and  the 

sigiial  was  flying  to  keep  off:  at  dark  the  same 

signal  was  up,  and  therefcnre  we  kept  out  to  sea 

for  the  night. 

"  Two  days  elapsed,  before  we  saw  the  signal 
op  for  the  boat :  it  was  sent,  and  the  captain 
came  on  board  with  an  empty  bag,  but  in  a 
Tory  good  humour.  He  broaght  with  him  a 
young  creature  dressed  up  in  boy's  clothes.  At 
Snt  sight,  we  saw  it  was  a  girl  of  about  seven- 
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teen,  very  pretty,  and  very  bashful;  indeed  it  was 
her  blush  betrayed  her,  when  one  of  the  crew,  a 
good  looking  fellow,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
lifted  her  on  deck.  She  went  down  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  captain  wrote  down  some  sig- 
nals ;  but  as  the  vessel  was  rolling  about,  the 
young  lady  in  pantaloons  began  to  be  qualmish 
and  came  on  deck.  Well,  the  good  looking  chap 
—that  Spaniard,  that  the  captain  always  talks 
to,  took  care  of  her,  and  lifting  off  her  hat  to 
cool  her  head,  was  convinced  at  once  of  the  sex, 
from  the  long  black  hair.  He  was  always  kind 
to  a  woman ;  and  somehow  he  got  struck  all 
of  a  heap  with  this  creature.  There's  a  free- 
masonry in  love ;  and  Pm  blessed  if  they  did 
not  exchange  more  signals,  than  the  captain 
wrote  down  that  blessed  day ! — never  were  a 
pair  better  assorted;  the  man  was  dark  and 
handsome,  with  a  pair  of  mustachios,  on  the 
ends  of  which,  you  might  have  hung  a  tin  pot  by 
the  handle;  he  had  the  finest  set  of  teeth  I 
ever  saw ;  and  his  figure  was  that  of  a  man*> 
not  your  thin  wasted  wasp-like  fop — ^but  a  kind 
of  a  figure  which  denoted  strength  and  activity ; 
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whilst  bis  eye — ^itis  not  dimmed  now — ^wastfae 
shaipest  and  the  clearest  I  ever  beheld.  Now, 
she,  as  fiir  as  I  could  overbaul  her  in  her  dis- 
guise, was  the  neatest  Uttle  figure  imaginable. 
I  judged  mostly  firom  her  foot  and  hand ;  they 
were  very  small;  bat  her  eyes!  diere  was  a 
softness,  and  yet  a  quickness,  about  them  I 
shsU  never  forget ;  and  in  spite  of  her  rigging, 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  was  a  woman 
grown, 

^  As  these  two  got  chattering  and  whispering 
toge&er,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  each 
other,  and  I'm  blessed  if  I  did  not  say,  those 
two  will  catch  fire  shortly,  if  they  keep  up  such 
a  fire  fit>m  their  top  lights.  But  although  Carlos 
was  making  love,  he  was  sounding  the  girl,  who, 
as  she  continued  talking,  did  not  take  away  her 
hand  from  that  of  Carlos.  His  ears  seemed 
to  stand  out  like  a  watch  dog ;  the  whole  of  his 
countenance  was  lit  up ;  his  lips  curled  with  a 
9ort  of  savage  ferocity,  and  the  motion  of  his 
unemployed  hand  was  that  of  a  man,  grasping 
It  something  which  seemed  to  elude  his  dutch. 
There  were  forty  of  us  onboard,  and  we  stood  like 
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statues,  ^Tttching  Carlos  and  the  girl;  but 
although  we  all  spoke  the  language  well,  yet  we 
could  not  catch  a  sound  excepting — *  my 
father — I  leave  you  to  protect  his — ^you  swear 
it/  —  ^  By  Santa  Maria  I  swear  it  !'  said 
Carlos.  He  heard  the  captain  coming  up  the 
hatch  way,  and  immediately  made  a  remark 
about  sea  sickness; — ^the  paper  was  put  into 
her  hand; — the  boat  was  again  manned — and 
the  captain  himself  landed  her. 

*'  The  devil  a  question  could  we  get  Carlos  to 
answer ;  and  he  had  the  impertinence  to  say^ 
he  never  discovered  it  was  a  girl,  although  he 
supported  her,  with  his  hand  round  her  waist, 
and  held  the  other  pretty  firmly. 

**  We  now  filled,  and  stood  along  the  coast, 
until  we  came  to  a  village ;  we  stood  in  shore 
as  close  as  we  could,  and  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  captain  perched  on  the 
top  sail  yard  with  a  glass,  looking  with  an 
earnestness,  he  never  had  done  before,  especially 
on  a  village,  and  to  our  &ncy,  a  very  dirty  one. 
In  the  evening,  we  stood  back  again  to  La 
Guyra,  and  picked  up  a  boat,  in  which  was  the 
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same  young  gentleman  who  had  been  on  board 
in  the  morning.    The  captain  got  into  his  boat, 
which,  after  palling  some    distance    for    the 
schooner,  laid  upon  her  oars.    Carlos  ^had  now 
full  time  to  talk  to  the  giil,  and  she  seemed 
overjoyed  at  his  attention ;  but  whatever  passed 
between  them,  we  never  knew,  excepting  that 
it  was  quite  clear  they  both  had  grown  very 
fond  of  each  other,  and  that  whatever  was  in 
the  wind,  Carlos  knew  all  about  it ;  when  the 
captun  returned,  we  stood  out  to  sea.     One  or 
two  vessels  passed  dose  to  us,  but  we  took  no 
notice  of  them ;  but  on  Thursday  following,  we 
made  all  sail  towards  the  coast  again,  and  made 
the  land,  just  about  the  village  before  dark — we 
then  shortened  sail,  and  when  darkness  came 
on,  for  there  was  no  moon,  we  stood  close  in, 
and  picked  up  two  boats.    Carlos   knew  all 
about  this,  for  as  we  stood  in,  he  fixed  himself 
on  the  starboard  bow,   and  suddenly    called 
out  when  he  saw  the  boats-^^^  Here  they  are. 
Sir/' — In  the  first  boat,  was  the  same  girl,  and 
two    men;    in    the    second,  only   two  men; 
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but  all  were  armed.  Our  own  boat  was  now 
hoisted  out;  and  every  man  but  three  were 
ordered  in — ^we  were  all  well  armed^  and  car* 
ried  small  sacks  made  of  stout  canvass — we 
crept  silently  to  the  shore^  and  landed  in  a 
smooth  part  of  the  beach. 

^^There  was  before  us  a  church,  which  almost 
faced  the  landing  place ;  to  this,  with  the  greatest 
silence,  we  proceeded.  One  of  the  Spaniards 
unlocked  the  door,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  stood  armed  in  such  a  place.  I  was  not 
more  frightened  than  my  neighbours ;  but  as  I 
paced  up  the  aisle,  and  heard  the  footsteps  of 
my  companions  trampling  on  the  pavement,  I 
felt  a  chill ;  I  felt  a  fear  come  over  me,  I  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  doors  closed 
heavily  upon  us — the  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
and  thirty  seven  of  us  heard  the  noise,  and 
startled  at  it— men  who  had  dared  the  laws  of 
every  country — ^whose  hands  were  all  more  or 
lesstinged  with  blood— whose  liveshad  been  one 
dayof  crime — and  crime  which  required  courage. 
How  was  it,  that  we  felt  this  fear,  this  boy- 
ish fear,  as  if  the  dead  could  come  from  the  cold 
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damp  vault  beneath  us,  and  rebuke  us  for  our 
sacrilege* 

''^  You  may  spesCk  now/  said  the  girl,  who 
was  close  to  Carlos ;  '  and  if  you  like  it,  you 
can  have  a  light — ^you  will  haye  to  remain  an 
hour  or  two ;  but  as  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  gleam  be  seen,  we  can  come  down 
into  the  vault^ 

"  I  never  felt  as  I  did  then;  to  think  of  going 
down  amongst  the  dead  ! — ^the  innocent,  they 
say,  can  sleep  in  a  church  ;  faith,  I  am  satisfied 
I  could  not  dose  my  eyes. 

**  The  girl,  who  now  cared  little  to  disguise 
her  sex,  struck  a  light ; — she  threw  down  some 
cigars,  and  from  a  basket  which  she  carried,  she 
took  out  a  bottle  or  two  of  brandy — a  pack  of 
cards,  and  a  small  lantern.  '  Make  yourselves 
confertable,^  she  said,  ^  I  must  remain  at  the 
church  door,'  Carlos  went  with  her;  and  we, 
borrowing  courage  from  each  other,  assisted  a 
little  by  the  brandy,  began  to  feel  more  easy. 
Bat  why  we  had  been  brought  here,  was  yet  a 
secret.  The  captain  was  absent,  and  our  gaoler, 
ipparently,  was  a  girl  of  seventeen ;  still  no  one 
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murmured.  The  light  but  rendered  our  situa- 
tion less  enviable ;  we  saw  the  spider^  the  only 
tenant  of  the  dull  cold  mansion,  and  well  bad 
it  worked;  for  over  the  damp  walls  it  had  spun 
its  gossamer  web.  The  vault  being  arched  over 
head,  it  made  the  sound  of  a  voice  more  hollow; 
in  the  comer,  in  which  the  feeble  light  threw 
an  indistinct  ray,  were  two  coffins ;  and  when 
one  of  our  party  first  saw  them,  he  turned  as 
pale  as  a  sheet,  as  he  said  :  '  look  there,'  his 
hand  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  had  we  not  been 
men  inured  to  sights  of  horror — we  should  have 
run  from  the  vault  and  escaped.  And  after  all, 
what  b  there  to  shock  one  in  the  sight  of  a 
coffin?  nothing;  but  we  were  in  a  church 
defiling  the  holy  sanctuary  of  the  dead — dis- 
turbing their  repose,  and  for  what  ?— to  com- 
mit some  crime  for  which  perhaps  blood  would 
be  shed,  to  step  firom  the  threshold  of  religion, 
into  the  very  vortex  of  sin. 

^^  The  fear  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the 
coffin  soon  passed.  One  of  our  crew,  the  most 
hardened  of  us  all,  and  who  little  thought  how 
soon  he  would  be  placed  in  a  dtanp&r  dungeon. 
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ndlied  us  on  our  fears;  he  lifted  the  upper 
cofiKn,  and  placed  it  on  its  end,  whilst  the  other, 
which  was  smaller,  and  lighter,  he  pulled  from 
its  resting  place,  and  having  brought  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  vault,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
lantern,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
brought  out  some  dollars.  '  Now,'  said  he^ 
*  here  we  arc  for  an  hour— plenty  of  brandy — 
.a  pack  of  cards — a  good  table,  and  lots  of  lights. 
Ill  keep  the  bank,  and  here  it  is,'  as  he  said 
this,  he  dashed  the  dollars  on  the  coffin,  and 
tiie  sound  reverberated  through  the  church. 

^  It  was  a  relief  to  our  mmd  to  do  anything ; 
occupation  was  what  we  most  needed ;  we  had 
all  examined  our  pistols  and  our  swords — and 
but  for  this  idea,  we  must  have  remained  in 
idleness,  eonjuringup  spectres— making  spider's 
webs  into  ghosts,  until  fear  might  so  have  over- 
come us^  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
have  faced  any  desperate  service.  We  now 
pyt  round  the  coffin — some  on  their  knees- 
others  sitting,  whilst  the  rest  stood  over,  and 
betted  their  money ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
game  began.    It  was   Monte— a   game   you 
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know  well,  and  every  man  who  has  been  in 
South  America  has  seen  thousands  of  times. 
At  first  we  played  in  silence — Spaniards  seldom 
speak  if  they  lose  ;  or  if  they  win,  they  main* 
tain  the  same  countenance  for  twenty  doubloons, 
as  they  do  for  a  dollar ;  they  never  rejoice  at 
success,  or  repine  at  misfortune.  But  we  had 
amongst  us,  some  Frenchmen,  fellows  who 
never  ceased  chattering,  and  who  made  as  much 
noise  about  losing  a  dollar,  as  if  they  had 
been  tossed  by  a  bull,  and  fallen  into  a  pond, 
just  deep  enough  to  drown  them  if  they  laid 
quiet.  They  soon  made  the  church  ring  with 
the  riot,  and  this  brought  Carlos  and  the  girl  to 
the  vault.  Carlos  was  a  desperate  gambler,  and 
his  soul  thirsted  to  be  amongst  us.  Love  kept 
him  back  for  a  moment — ^but  that  moment  was 
soon  to  pass.  He  had  now  thoroughly  gleaned 
the  secret  from  the  girl  who  would  not  quit  his 
side. 

'^  It  appears  that  every  now  and  then,  there 
was  what  is  called  a  Fiesta  given  in  diis  village 
*— a  place  near  which  a  river  emptied  itself  into 
the  sea— and  where,  free  from  alligators  or 
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sharks,  as  the  water  was  too  shaUow  for  those 
Toradoas  creatores  to  venture  therein,  it  was 
customary  to  bathe.  This  in  certain  times  of 
die  year,  brought  together  many  of  the  wealthy ; 
and  here  the  gaming  table  literally  groaned  with 
gold.  The  captain  had,  firom  his  spies,  heard  of 
this  Fiesta  being  about  to  take  place — and  as 
there  was  no  account  given  of  vessels  likely 
to  arrive,  he  planned  with  his  accomplices  the 
attack  upon  these  tables,  and  by  way  of  recon^ 
noitring  the  place,  he  went  there  the  first  night, 
and  played  deeply.  He  cared  little  if  he  won 
or  losty  as  he  counted  upon  a  sure  return  in  a 
few  days.  He  lost — ^but  his  countenance  re- 
mained unchanged,  he  then  walked  about  in 
several  of  the  open  places  where  booths  had  been 
erected ;  and  here,  to  the  sound  of  various 
kinds  of  music,  the  women  were  dandng  the 
graceful  cachucha— or  slowly  turning  in  the 
waltz,  as  they  varied  its  numerous  figures— one 
of  the  spies,  the  fieither  of  the  girl,  who  had 
tumbled  in  love,  at  first  sight,  with  Carlos,  had 
some  property  in  the  place,  and  this,  of  course, 
it  was  agreed  should  be  untouched;   and  it 
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afterwards  occurred  to  us  all,  that  the  expres- 
sion which  we  overheard,  concerning  the  girl's 
father,  was  in  reference  to  this  money. 

"  Every  avenue  leading  to  or  from  the  village, 
was  well  ascertained ;  but  there  was  no  place 
which  afforded  shelter  and  concealment  to 
forty  armed  men,  so  convenient^  or  so  secure  as 
the  church.  The  man  who  kept  the  keys,  was 
either  bought,  or  made  drunk ;  and  the  keys 
thus  came  into  the  hands  of  our  party.  The 
girl  was,  from  her  innocent  appearance,  the 
one  selected  to  convey  all  intelligence ;  and 
hence,  as  frequently  happens,  the  mask  of 
modesty  and  virtue,  was  employed  to  cover 
abandonment  and  vice.  The  captain  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  situation  of  the 
richest  tables,  and  the  best  mode  of  attackiiig 
them,  loaded  us  as  I  have  described,  every  one 
well  armed,  and  every  one  carrying  a  small 
canvass  bag — and  popped  us  in  the  church. 

'^  The  game  continued — sometimes  as  fortune 
varied,  the  bank  being  successful,  and  some- 
times its  gold  and  silver  stock  gradually  di- 
minishing.   At  last,  it  grew  towards  midnight  3 
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and  Carlos,  who  had,  in  the  chiuncfa,  availed 
himself  of  all  he  sought  or  desired,  and  satiated 
with  the  society  of  the  girl,  came  into  the 
▼ault,  caring  as  little  about  the  dead,  over 
whom  we  played,  as  he  did  about  the  living, 
whom  he  left  in  tears,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  captain. 

*^  *  Come,'  said  I,  as  I  saw  Carlos  enter, 
*  every  man  in  his  torn;  111  keep  the  bank 
now.'  It  was  agreed  upon,  and  I  emptied 
my  pockets;  declaring  that  I  would  stand 
twice  or  three  times  that  sum — which  I  had 
on  board.  Carlos  soon  elbowed  his  way  to 
the  coffin;  his  greedy  eyes  were  upon  my 
money — and  he  staked  his  liberally.  I  won ; 
and  he,  unlike  any  of  his  countrymen,  betrayed 
considerable  anger;  he  blasphemed  fortune, 
and  called  upon  the  dead  to  witness  that  no 
one  was  half  so  unfortunate  as  himself.  His 
oompanions  looked  on  in  silence;  the  play 
was  entirely  between  him  and  myself.  The 
vault  re-echoed  with  his  curses ;  and  although 
the  girl  came  and  implored  him  to  be  more 
quiet  and  return  to  her,  he  only  grew  the 
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more  impetuous.  He  drank  largely  of  brandy, 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  his  brain. 

'^  It  was  now  midnight— which  one  of  the 
crew  mentioned  —  adding,  that  a  church  at 
that  hour  was  generally  inhabited  by  the  dead, 
who  walked  about  the  long  aisles,  or  sat  list- 
lessly on  the  chairs.  The  girl  heard  voices, 
and  warned  the  crew  that  the  captain  was  ap- 
proaching. *  Once  more,'  said  Carlos,  ^  my 
all— here— on  board— my  share  of  to-night's 
plunder.'  I  agreed,  and  dealt  the  cards.  The 
first,  was  a  nine — ^the  second,  the  four  of  dubs 
— ^which  last  card,  you  know,  has  always  been 
with  us  called  the  devil's  bedpost. 

*'  ^  I'm  for  the  four,'  said  Carlos;  *  and  as 
the  devil  and  I  have  always  been  friends.  111 
back  it  with  aU  I  have.'  I  turned  the  pack 
over,  and  began  to  take  the  cards  from  the 
bottom.  His  eyes  were  close  to  the  pack — 
I  drew  the  cards  cautiously  down,  and  the 
nine  won.  In  his  fury,  he  jumped  upon  the 
coffin,  cursing  all  around  him.  The  lid  gave 
way — and  the  pale  face  of  the  corpse  appeared 
to  us  all!    Can  I  ever  forget  that  moment? 
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A  rash  was  made,  and  the  other  coffin 
was  upset,  from  which  rolled  the  body  of  a 
man;  his  beard  had  grown  smoe  his  death, 
and  never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  so 
horrid  a  sight ! 

^  My  money  fell  upon  the  corpse  of  the 
woman;  and,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  the 
dead,  I  did  not  dare  touch  it.  We  all,  except- 
ing Carlos,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  door  of  the 
chardi ;  but  fit>m  the  time  he  remained  below, 
and  the  noise  of  money  which  we  heard,  we 
all  thought  Carlos  recovered  his  losses,  and 
from  the  corpse  stole  a  golden  heart.  He 
would,  could  he  have  made  money  by  it,  have 
severed  the  heads,  and  walked  away  with  them, 
one  under  each  arm." 

^  And  how  did  the  attack  prosper  ?" 
^  Well, — but,  as  I  told  you,  the  captain  lost 
his  life,  and  by  the  hand  of  Carlos.  When 
he  summoned  us  to  the  attack,  the  fresh  air — 
the  removal  from  the  vault — ^the  distance  from 
the  dead— all  inspired  us  with  courage.  The 
boats  were  ordered  round  to  another  point 
nearer  the  village,  whicbi  as  we  passed,  was 
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pointed  out  to  us  as  the  place  to  which  we 
were  to  retreat,  in  the  event  of  our  meeting 
with  any  unexpected  resistance.  We  were 
left  concealed,  for  the  moment,  behind  an 
empty  booth,  in  which  some  of  the  early 
people  had  been  dancing,  and  which  was  now 
deserted.  The  captain  gave  the  signal  at  the 
moment  the  stakes  were  the  heaviest;  we  made 
a  rush — ^the  players  scampered  away, — and  the 
booty  was  soon  in  our  bags.  We  cleared  four 
tables,  and  all  went  on  well;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  father  of  the  girl  was  seen  by  the 
captain  to  seize  some  of  the  spoil  and  take 
it  to  his  house.  As  this  was  considered 
against  the  agreement,  he  ordered  four  of  his 
men  to  follow  him,  whilst  the  rest,  most  un- 
ceremoniously, were  employed  emptying  the 
pockets  of  every  person  they  could  meet* 

*'  The  riot  was  at  its  height;  a  general 
shrieking  of  women  carrying  their  children 
away  from  the  village,  added  to  the  fears  of 
those  who  were  attacked;  and  our  booty  was 
most  considerably  increased  by  the  plunder 
of  some  of  the  houses. 
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^^  In  the  meantime,  Carlos  had  followed  the 
four^  who  were  to  force  the  accomplice  to 
relinquish  his  ill-gotten  gains.  At  the  thres- 
hold was  the  girl;  she  was  now  dressed  in  her 
proper  clothes ;  her  long  hair  floated  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  Uke  krge 
stars  in  the  darkest  night.  The  captain  seized 
hold  of  her  rudely  and  put  her  aside ;  Carlos 
supported  her.  '  Now,  lads,'  said  the  captain, 
'  dear  the  house  out.' 

^  ^  Avast,  there !'  said  Carlos,  ^  remember 
the  agreement ;  this  house  is  not  to  be  touched ; 
you  pledged  yourself  to  Francisca,  and  so  have 
I.' 

^* '  By  the  saint  at  whose  shrine  we  knelt 
in  the  church,  when  without  the  priest  you 
made  me  your  wife,*  said  the  girl,  '  protect 
m? 

'*  '  To  the  last,'  said  Carlos,  '  fear  not,  my 
little  one,  the  man  who  passes  here  must  walk 
over  my  body.* 

"  *  Ruflian !— villain ! — traitor  ! — ^mutineer !' 
cried  the  captain,  '  this  to  your  heart  I'  The 
blow  was  parried  from  Carlos,  and  struck  the 
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girl^  who  Carlos  believed  was  killed.    It  was 
returned,  and  the  captain  was  a  corpse. 

^'  ^  Now  lads/  said  Carlos,  with,  the  greatest 
coolness,  '  now  my  wife  is  dead^  111  take  her 
dower  fix>m  her  fitther ;'  and  walking  into  the 
hottse,  he  brought  out  every  doubloon,  and  left 
the  accomplice  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  and  his  money." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

^  I  TELL  yoV  said  Rawlinson^  aa  he  ad- 
dressed his  proud  son-in-law,  ^it  must  be 
done ;  Laura  Mackenzie  must  be  invited  here. 
Unroof  her  we  may  secure  Herbert;  and  by 
baying  him  near  us,  we  may  soothe  the  old 
man.  She  maintains  him;  and  through  her 
alone  can  we  reach  Herbert.'' 

^  What  an  adventure,  Rawlinson.  I  am 
lost  in  the  numerous  circumstances  attending 
it  My  brother,  a  deserter — ^nay,  driven  to 
commit  a  robbery— and  I,  the  guilty  cause. 
Look  at  mel^^o  I  appear  a  man  at  peace 
with  himself?  Does  all  this  wealth  bring  me 
nights  of  sleep  and  hours  of  happiness  ?  The 
farther  I  advance,  the  more  I  have  to  appre- 
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hend ;  and  the  guilty  man  has  not  one  moment 
free  from  uneasiness.*' 

'^  Read  your  bible.  Sir  Ronald ;  the  greatest 
sinners  invariably  become  the  greatest  saints. 
What  is  to  be  gained  by  any  other  course  but 
contempt — abject  poverty — ^the  peacock  strip- 
ped of  his  feathers,  to  be  loathed,  hated, 
despised.  Come,  come.  Sir  Ronald,  I  shall 
begin  to  distrust  you — and  then,  if  rogues  fall 
out '' 

^-  Honest  men  get  their  due.  I  must  ad- 
vance— I  cannot  retreat;  but  I  would  fidn 
relieve  myself  from  some  of  my  misgivings, 
by  settling  some  permanent  sum  upon  my 
brother.'* 

'^  Settle  him  elsewhere ;  settle  him  abroad, 
at  the  King's  expense.  Whilst  he  lives-^ 
whilst  he  can  remain  in  this  country,  we  hold 
our  wealth  with  a  very  slender  grasp.  Be- 
sides, what  he  might  spend,  I  can  distribute 
amongst  my  creditors." 

'^  What !  never  satisfied ;  the  wealth  of 
CrcBsus  would  be  useless  to  supply  your  extra- 
vagance.'* 
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^'  Faith,  diat  is  not  bad.  I  do  not  spend 
hslf  of  our  fortune^ — ^whilst  you  have  to  pen- 
sion Blackburn  and  others,  who  know  how 
to  be  discreet,  even  before  a  magistrate/' 

*'  He  could  not  injure  me ;  I  swore  him  to 
the  £eM^  that  he  could  not  identify  the  person 
who  walked  with  Herbert." 

"  Why  endeavour  to  console  yourself? — 
Herbert  lives.  If  he  speaks  out,  the  corrobo- 
rative testimony  of  Blackburn  would  be  con- 
firmation strong  as  holy  writ.'' 

*^  In  which  you  do  not  believe.  I  have  a 
son — ^that  binds  me  more  to  my  crime— I 
would  leave  him  heir  to  this  princely  estate ; 
for  when  I  and  your  daughter  are  gone,  and 
some  weU  paid  fbtterer  of  the  dead  tells  of  my 
virtue — my  liberality — my  justice — I  would 
have  my  son  inherit  all  the  respect  such  a  cha- 
racter inspires — ^without  the  shame  attendant 
on  the  forgerer — the  robber.*' 

''  Pshaw !  the  best  epitaph  I  ever  heard  was 
this: 
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**  Three  lo?elier  babet  you  ne'er  did  see 
Than  God  Almighty  give  to  me ; 
They  wee  took  ill  of  ague  fita» 
And  here  they  lies— as  dead  as  nits.** 

Am  1  to  tell  my  daughter  to  write  to  Laura 
Mackenzie  V 

*'  If  you  say  it  must  be  so.  But  I  dread  the 
eye^  even  of  a  young  girl ;  I  fear  my  own  sha- 
dow ;  and  not  a  soul  passes  those  great  gates^ 
but  I  feel  as  if  the  officers  of  justice  were  at 
hand." 

''  God  bless  me/'  said  Rawlinscm^  ^*  what  a 
penitent  man.  Well^  before  I  die,  I'U  make  a 
dean  bosom — I'll  confess  myself  to  myself— 
and  I  shall  be  my  own  father  confessor;,  and 
absolve  myself  of  all  sin,  crime  and  improper 
thoughts." 

/'  Do  go,  Rawlinson ;  go  and  let  your  daugh- 
ter invite  Laura  Mackenzie,  and  tell  her  to  send 
some  money;  leave  me  to  myself— the  only 
person,  besides  yourself,  I  would  most  gladly 
fly  from.'* 

"  Books,  books,  Sir  Ronald;  we  must  be 
friends,  you  know.     By  the  bye,  I'll  talk  of 
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mj  own  a&iTs  another  time.    Good  evening  j 
we  shall  see  you,  I  suppose,  at  dinner/' 

*<  If  the  earth  could  open/'  said  Sir  Ronald 

to  Iiimself,  as  his  associate  withdrew,  **  and 

swallow  np  the  whole  world — omitting  in  its 

insatiate  gnlf  that  one  man — ^there  would  be 

left  enough  of  wickedness  of  thought — enough 

comprehensiveness  of  crime  to  demoralize  the 

new  generation,  even  were  they  as  numerous  as 

the  ants  which  now  inhabit  the  earth.   He  asks 

me  to  dinner  in  my  own  house — ^he  thinks  it 

hard  he  does  not  spend  the  half  of  my  fortune 

—and,  in  every  step  I  take,  I  can  trace  the 

watchful  vigilance  of  this  man.      My  wife,  too^ 

she  clings  to  him  more  than  to  me.    Oh  that  I 

ooold  rid  myself  of  this  cursed  birr — shake  off 

this  second  self,  from  which  I  can  no  more 

escape  than  from  my  shadow." 

''  Write  it  directly,  my  diild,"  said  Rawlin- 
son  to  his  daughter ;  ^'  we  shall  be  more  se- 
cure, by  securing  her.'* 

They  were  alone,  in  a  small  room  which 
commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  sea ;  there 
was  a  long  telescope,   mounted  on  a  standi 
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which  stood  upon  tihe  table  near  this  window^ 
and  from  words  which  escaped  Lady  de  Lancy, 
her  principal  occupation  was  looking  at  any 
passing  vessel,  and  killing  time  by  avoiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  thought  of  her  situation. 
She  had  gleaned  from  her  father,  who,  indeed, 
saw  the  necessity  of  intrusting  her  with  some 
part  of  the  secret,  that  her  tide  was  not  the 
most  secure;  and  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, Albert  must  be  kept  away.  It  was 
now  doubly  requisite  to  intrust  her  more  fuUy ; 
through  her,  Rawlinson  counted  upon  gaining 
all  the  requisite  information,  and  the  daughter 
implicitiy  followed  his  directions. 

''  She  is  a  nice  girl,  my  dear,"  he  b^an, 
'*  and  a  good  companion  for  you.  She  will 
dissipate  some  of  the  gloom  which  hangs  about 
you.  Alone,  you  get  fSuiciful,  and,  perhaps, 
fearful;  but  witii  another  of  your  own  sex,  the 
rides,  the  walks,  the  house,  will  be  less  lonely 
*— less  melancholy.*' 

"  Heaven  knows,  my  dear  father,  I  would 
ten  thousand  times  rather  have  wedded  your 
derk,  and  shared  your  house,  than  have  be- 
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oome  a  great  lady,  inclosed  in  a  splendid 
prison.  There  is  not  a  soul  who  visits  here, 
excepting  occasionally  Mr.  Molesworth;  and 
when  he  christened  yoxuig  Ronald,  he  was  as 
mqnisitire  as  if  be  doubted  my  being  its  mo- 
ther. He  refused  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed bat  in  the  church — and  kept  his  eye 
np<m  Sir  Ronald  as  he  passed  his  father's 
vault" 

**  Your  fancy/'  replied  her  father.  **  People 
always  become  suspicious  when  they  are  bur- 
thened  wiUi  a  secret.  Tell  me,  is  your  hus- 
band Idnd  to  you  ?  Does  that  haughty  man- 
ner unbend  itself,  occasionally  ?  or  is  he  ever 
the  same  thoughtful,  reserved,  melancholy 
creature,  which,  to  me,  he  appears  ?*' 

*'  The  same  ever !  we  are  married,  it  is  true ; 
but  there  is  no  confidence  between  us— I  am 
here  the  lady  of  Raven  Castle ;  yet  I  am  as 
little  heeded  by  the  servants  fa  a  governess 
might  be ;  those  poor  creatures,  who  are  just 
inferior  to  their  employers,  and  a  shade  above 
the  servants,  looked  down  upon  by  one  party 
and  not  reverenced  by  the  other.    If  I  order 
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any  thing,  that  order  is  not  obeyed.  My  wish 
is  communicated  to  Sir  Ronald ;  and  under  his 
direction,  perhaps,  it  is  gratified.  But  all  my 
rides,  my  walks,  my  airings,  are  circumscribed. 
I  must  not  approach  the  village ;  and  scarce 
dare  venture  to  the  cliffs.  On  my  return  I  am 
not  questioned  as  to  my  ride ;  but  every  thing 
is  gleaned  from  my  servants.  My  own  maid 
watches  me ;  and  when  I  move  from  room  to 
room  I  hear  a  door  open  behind  me — or  see 
one  dose  before  me.  Father^,  I  have  become 
a  wretch  to  save  you.*' 

'<  The  duty  of  all  good  daughters.  We  are 
rich,  instead  of  poor ;  powerful,  instead  of  sub* 
servient;  respected,  instead  of  despised.  We 
are  in  this  life  to  shape  our  course  according  to 
the  popular  will  and  feeling :  to  be  poor  is  to 
be  criminal.  Fear  not,  Margaret ;  I  will  speak 
to  Sir  Ronald.'^ 

^  Not  for  the  world  !  in  marriage  no  third 
party,  not  even  a  &ther  ought  to  interfere. 
It  would  render  him  worse ;  whereas  I  hope, 
by  an  apparent  cheerfulness,  a  mimicry  of 
gladness  when  the  heart  is  not  glad,   to  win 
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him  more  to  me.  Tou  have  made  me  aware 
how  treacheroas  is  the  foundation  on  which  we 
stuid :  it  shall  be  my  care,  as  it  is  my  interest, 
to  strengthen  it.'' 

^  Good  girl,  yon  have  a  laudable  ambition. 
We  are  all  in  this  life  struggling  to  live :  he 
plays  his  cards  the  best,  who  best  succeeds; 
and  as  at  cards — some  play  a  straight  forward 
gsme^  and  perhaps  win  a  little ;  others  by  some 
trifling  sleight  of  hand — ^not  quite  so  honest 
peihaps,   but  much  more  adroit,  become  the 
wioners  of  the  laiger  stakes,  and  prosper.  Life 
is  only  a  pack  of  cards  well  managed ;   they 
are  in  the  wrappers  of  honesty ;  but  once  un-i 
corered,    are  the  shufflers— -and  the  cuts  of 
eiistence.    About  this  girl^  this  Laura  Mac- 
kenzie, is  she  the  simple,  thoughtiess,  open 
prl  she  assumes  to  be  ?  or  is  she  only  disguis- 
ing the  devemess  of  woman  under  that  same 
vrapper  of  honesty.'' 

^  A  poor  country  girl,  I  should  say — without 
a  spark  of  cunning,  excepting  that  which  your 
wicked  sex  affirm  is  bom  in  us.  A  modesty 
pretty,  young,  unassuming  creature,  whose  ab<> 
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senoe  will  be  a  release  to  her  poor  mother,  and 
who  here  can  be  a  companion  and  a  friend/' 

^'  Remember,  my  object  is  to  lure  Herbert 
back;  but  of  that  we  shall  have  sufficient  time 
to  speak.  Mention,  however,  in  your  letter, 
your  great  joy  at  hearing  from  me  that  the 
good  trusty  old  servant  yet  lives.  Does  your 
husband  dine  with  us  to-day  ?" 

^'  I  suppose  so ;  but  latterly  he  has  become 
so  absent  in  his  manner,  that  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion he  has  dismissed  the  servants  from  the 
room,  and  not  unfrequently  forgets  that  he 
ought  to  be  seated,  but  walks  about,  and  never 
utters  a  word/' 

^^  The  fellow  is  either  mad  or  b  a  philoso- 
pher. Dispatch  that  letter  to  night*  For  the 
present,  good  bye !    we  meet  again  at  dinner." 

It  was  winter,  and  by  five  o'ck>ck  it  was 
dark.  When  this  hour  came.  Sir  Ronald, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak  generally  betook  himself 
towards  the  cliff;  and  here,  not  unfrequently, 
he  would  stand,  regardless  of  the  cold  wind, 
watching  the  waves,  which  for  a  moment  chaf- 
ed and  sparkled  on  the  shore,  and  then  were 
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lost  for  ever.  Here,  gazing  on  the  large  mirror  in 
which  the  sides  were  reflected^  he  was  wont  to 
hold  conrerse  with  himself;  to  ponder  over  his 
past  life;  and  endeavour  to  draw  consolation 
from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  What  is  a 
man,  hot  a  wave^  that  dances  and  babbles  for 
a  moment^  and  then  is  washed  from  exis- 
tence ?  Can  any  man  remark  the  crowds  of 
people  which  impede  the  progress  in  the 
streets,  and  not  feel  his  own  insignificance, 
when  reflecting,  that  in  a  few  brief  years,  every 
one  now  hustling  through  life,  will  be  no  more; 
—that  the  rising  generation  shall  come  and  go 
as  wave  succeeds  the  wave— and  that  even  the 
leooUection  of  men's  names  shall  die  away,  or 
only  be  recorded  on  a  stone  which  man  too 
often  passes  without  a  thought  of  eternity. 

''To  live,''  said  Sir  Ronald,  as  he  paused 
apon  the  brink  of  the  steep  cliff  which  over- 
hung the  shingly  shore,  '*  to  live  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  death  is  dreadful ;  if  frt)m  my 
mind  I  could  blot  out  all  recollection  of  the 
past,  I  could  look  forward  to  futurity  as  a 
hleiting.    Yet  why  think  of  that  future  which 
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may  never  be.  The  countless  millions  of  ani  - 
mals  and  insects  which  live  upon  the  earth, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  the  same  hopes 
—  the  same  fears  :  they  congregate  toge* 
ther ;  they  live  together ;  build  their  houses ; 
choose  their  governors,  have  certain  laws  and 
regulations  which  bind  them  to  their  different 
societies ;  and,  from  their  actions,  they  think. 
As  I  walked  this  day,  I  marked  an  ant  which 
had  discovered  some  food:  it  was  too  large  for 
this  insect  to  remove ;  I  saw  it  depart  towards 
the  nest,  and  on  its  way  it  met  another ;  the 
prey  was  then  fardistant ;  they  stopped,  and  evi* 
dently  talked ;  the  last  ant  then  left  the  tract  it 
was  pursuing  and  went  direct  to  the  prey ;  there 
it  remained  until  many — many  came;  they 
then,  with  as  much  art  as  man  could  divine, 
carried  the  bulky  morsel  to  their  nest,  there  to 
preserve  it  until  winter !  Are  these  creatures 
not  rational,  and  if  rational  why  not  immortal  ? 
But  is  man  the  only  creature  that  treads  this 
earth  who  is  to  enjoy  futurity  ?  1  think  not, 
and  if  it  is  extended  to  all — there  scarcely  can 
be  an  eternity  of  punishment.    Whenever  I 
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read  the  sacred  volumes^  I  tremble  lest  it 
should  be  so ;  when  I  consult  my  own  reason 
md  my  own  pride,  I  disbelieve  it.  The  wicked, 
tbey  say,  are  the  only  people  who  are  entirely 
aeduloiis  |  and  they  wish  to  disbelieve  what 
they  fear  may  be  true.  I  am  steeped  in  sin 
md  cannot  retract;  I  must  go  forward  or  die 
of  shame.  Oh,  that  I  could  fed  bnt  one  mo- 
ment of  that  happiness  I  have  known  ere  I  was 
acquaint^  with  that  devil  who  lured  me  into 
evil." 

Thus  pondered  Sir  Ronald,  as  he  looked  to- 
wards the  sea.      The  cold  night  wind  now 
warned  him  to  return,  and  do  the  honours  of 
his  table;  and  with  the  haughty  step  peculiar 
to  him,  he  began  to  retrace  his  path. 

^  Good  evening  to  you.  Sir  Ronald,''  said  a 
man  who  had  long  watched  the  Baronet.  "  You 
need  not  look  over  the  cli£f — ^for  he  can't  come 
up  again.*' 

It  was  Blackburn,  and  the  alluaon  was  to 
Herbert.  Sir  Ronald  took  no  notice  but 
walked  on. 

^  I  want  money  for  my  secresy.    Sir  Ro- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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nald/'  said  the  man,   as  he    walked  by  his 
side. 

"  How  fellow  I  you  dare  not  rob  me !" 

^^  No,  nor  push  you  over  the  diff  either,—- 
but  I  dare  speak  out — and  will.  Do  you  think 
I  am  not  going  to  gain  by  my  knowledge  ?  Be 
prudent:  the  world  says  you  are  wise :  put  a 
golden  muzzle  on  the  dog  who  might  bite  you. 
I  want  but  little ;  and  will  have  it.'' 

''  What  have  I  to  fear  from  you  ?  to-morrow 
you  shall  leave  your  cottage ;  you  shall  no  lon- 
ger be  a  tenant  or  a  labourer  of  mine ;  and  I 
will  save  you  these  nightly  walks,  perhaps,  to 
light  other  fires  for  the  safe  guidance  of  smug- 
glers/' 

'^  Well,  Sir  Ronald,  be  it  so !  and  to-morrow 
I  will  boldly  tell  how  Herbert  disappeared.^ 

**  He  lives,  fool  1  and  is  in  Cornwall.'^ 
*^  Then,  perhaps,  he  will  say  if  I  speak  truth 
or  not.*' 

This  anawer,  which  so  nearly  corresponded 
with  the  reasoning  of  Rawlinson,  led  Sir  Ro- 
nald to  think  that  Blackburn  had  been  tam- 
pered with. 
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"^  Fool!''  said  Sir  Ronald,  <"  do  I  not  hold 
your  own  deposition,  signed  with  your  own 
hand,  in  which  you  swore  you  could  not 
identify  the  man  ?'' 

^That's  true  enough,  and  what  of  that? 
I  haye  already  been  believed  a  thief,  a  mnr- 
deror — and  now  I  shall  get  a  better  name  and 
only  be  called  a  liar/' 

^  I  will  give  you  some  money,  Blackburn,  if 
you  will  answer  me  one  question/' 

"  Say  its  gold,  and  111  answer  any  one  you 
can  ask." 

^  There,  are  you  satisfied  ?''  Blackburn  nod- 
dedass^it.  ^  Now,  tell  me,  when  did  you  speak 
to  Mr.  Bawlinson  last  ?" 

^  About  two  hours  ago.'' 

^  And  on  what  subject  ?" 

**  Ton  only  paid  for  the  one  question.  I 
have  enough  money  now-— more  would  lead  to 
snspidon ;  when  this  is  expended,  I  will  come 
to  you  and  sell  my  information.  Good  night, 
Sr  Ronald,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  leave  either 
your  house,  or  your  service  to-morrow.  Bless 
you,  I  am  much  too  useful  to  some  one  else!" 

o  2 
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The  sturdy  vagabond  walked  off,  leaving  Sir 
Ronald  to  wonder  at  the  fellowship  of  crime, 
and  how  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in 
scoundrels.  Then  even  Rawlinson  desired  more 
money,  and  in  spite  of  long  continued  firm- 
ness of  resolution,  Sir  Ronald  at  last  gave 
way;  he  was  then  left  to  his  pride  and  his 
books,  with  a  sneering  recommendation  of 
Rawlinson  to  be  very  prudent  and  discreet, 
and  to  pay  those  who  serve  him  well. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  above  scene 
took  place ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  al<» 
lowance  paid  to  Blackburn,  who  never  would 
answer  any  question  at  all,  the  parties  conti- 
nued much  in  the  same  situation.  Rawlinson 
lived  like  a  prince ;  his  equipage  was  equal  to 
Sir  Ronald's ;  his  business  was  totally  neglect- 
ed ;  and  he  travelled  about  as  it  suited  his 
convenience  ;^-but  Herbert  had  not  arrived 
nor  had  Laura  accepted  the  invitation. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  above  time, 
Lady  de  Lancy  received  the  following  let<- 
ter. 
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^  Rote  Cottage,  near  Tniro. 

''  My  dear  Lady  de  Lancy, 
^  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you  for  your 
frequent  pressing  invitations,  for  I  am  borfie 
down  by  grief  and  poverty.    The  great  conso- 
lation in  affliction  is  the  pouring  out  of  one's 
heart  to  another.     It  is  now  four  months  since 
my  poor  mother  was  taken  suddenly  ill :  she 
never  left  her  bed  until  last  week,  when  she 
was  removed  to  her  last  resting  place.    She  is 
dead  and  buried ;  and  I  am  alone  and  almost 
friendless !   If  she  has  left  me  no  inheritance  in 
wealth,   she  has  left  me  that  which  surpasses 
wealth — she  has  taught  me  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die.   When,  at  the  close  of  her  long  life, 
her  respiration  difficult,  her  utterance  feeble, 
she  became  aware  that  the  lamp  was  nearly 
out — ^her  hours  nearly  completed.  '  My  child,* 
she  said,  '  may  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  watch  over  you,  guide  and 
protect  you !   my  money  will  be  your  money, 
unless  some  unforeseen  disaster  robs  you  of  it ; 
my  reputation  will  be  yours,  to  guard,  to  pro- 
tect   You  know  best  how  I  have  lived,  and 
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how  calmly  I  die*  Let  not  the  poorer  than 
yourself  regret  my  loss ;  belieTe  me^  the  hand 
that  receiyes  feels  not  half  the  gratification  of 
that  which  bestows  charity.  To  the  great  and 
rich,  charity  is  a  name ;  it  means  the  giying  of 
that  which  is  of  Utile  value  to  the  donor^and 
given  as  an  obligation.  True  charity  is  that 
you  will  practise :  you  will  rob  yourself  of  a 
comfort  to  alleviate  greater  distress  than  you 
suffer ;  for  a  moment  it  may  deprive  you  of  a 
comfort;  but  at  this  hour  it  will  return  you 
your  wealth  ten  thousand  fold,  for  you  will 
fed  that  your  wealth  is  in  heaven.  I  have 
more  strength  left  than  I  had  thought; — listen 
— ^you  will  soon  be  deprived  of  her,  who 
watched  your  infancy — ^who  was  your  compa- 
nion, your  friend,  your  mother.  I  have  in- 
structed you  in  religion — I  have  taught  you,  as 
I  beUeve  this  moment  may  convince  you,  Hta 
value.  I  yield  up  my  soul,  not  in  confidence, 
but  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  glorious 
hereafter.  I  would  have  you  follow,  what  I  feel 
at  this  awfiil  moment  to  be  true;*— of  your 
wordly  conduct  be  thb  your  consolation,  happi- 
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Bess  does  not  con^t  in  riches ;  it  is  eiigen* 
derod  in  the  well-r^ulAted  mind,  and  is  capsp- 
Ue  of  bring  imparted  to  others.    The  lower 
Older  of  people,  who  have  ample  employment, 
and  mough  to  satisfy  hanger,  are  far  happier 
than  the  rich  and  great;  sigh  not  dien  for 
more  than  you  have;  but  be  contented  witJi 
that  which  has  contented  me.    When  I  am 
removed,  you  had  better  change  your  residence 
for  some  time ;  but  never  forget  diis  humble 
home,  or  this  hour,  the  last  of  my  life,  and  the 
most  Qs^ul  of  yours.    Remember,  child,  you 
have  no  parent  left  to  stand  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween you  and  eternity ;   all  are  swept  away—* 
and  you  must  follow.   To  that  last  moment 
direct  your  mind  when  young,  and  God  will  not 
desert  you  when  you  are  old.    Now  read  my 
prayers — and  I  will  follow  the  words  with  all 
my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all  my 
strength — ^place  your  hands  to  cover  mine,  and 
hold  them  up  to  my  Ood  as  the  last  sign  of 
my  humble  mind.' 

''  I  knelt  by  the  bedside  ;  I  tookher  hands  ; 
I  read— at  first  she  followed  audibly — ^her  ixtr 
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terance  grew  fainter  and  fainter;  but  the  lips 
moved.  I  read  to  the  end  of  our  nightly  prayer 
—and,  as  I  slackened  my  grasp  of  her  chilly 
hands,  as  I  finished  with — *  be  with  us  now 
and  for  ever' —  before  I  could  s^y  that  last 
'  amen/  my  mother  was  a  corpse.-— I  cannot 
tell  why  I  did  not  burst  into  tears,  why  I  did 
not  throw  myself  upon  the  body  and  kiss  it ; 
for  I  felt  a  calmness,  a  resignation,  a  power 
within  me  I  had  never  felt — there  was  but  one 
person  in  the  room,  and  he  was  by  our  side, 
and  knelt  with  us  at  that  awful  moment — it 
was  Herbert — ^to  him  the  shock  of  seeing  one 
some  years  younger  than  himself  die  was  great, 
•—but  he  became  my  guardian  and  protector — 
he  called  in  those  who  manage  the  last  cere- 
mony, he  set  up  himself  with  the  corpse,  and 
I  heard  him  pray,  that  his  last  hour  might  be 
Uke  this  when  his  mind  was  unburthened  of 
the  heavy  secret  it  contained. 

''  I  followed  my  mother  to  the  grave,  and  be- 
fore I  had  learnt  even  to  believe  she  was  not 
present,  her  brother  sent  a  solicitor  to  daim 
the  property.    He  said  her  will  was  a  useless 
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document  as  it  was  lU^al,  and  he  wished  me  to 
leave  it  wiih  him.    At  this  moment  Herbert 
interfered,  and  taking  it  from  my  hands,  said : 
'^  I  will  keep  it  for  Miss  Laura;  if  it  is  useless, 
yoa  cannot  require  it.^    I  was  warned  to  quit 
the  house  within  a  month ;   I  have  no  adviser, 
no  friend  but  yourself;  if  now  you  would  re* 
orire  me.  Sir  Ronald  might,  by  his  advice,  and 
your  fiither's  counsel,  save  me  from  irretriev- 
able ruin,  and  you  add  an  ad(Utional  favor  to 
many  acts  of  kindness  experienced  by, 
'*  Tour's  very  truly, 

^'  Lauba  Mackenzxb/' 

Rawlinson  was  present  when  the  letter  arriv- 
ed; he  clasped  his  hands  with  joy;  the  poor 
destitute  girl  would  apply  to  him !  and  what 
was  a  young  innocent  creature  in  worldly  wit 
and  cunning,  to  oppose  one  who  had  all  his  life 
been  a  villain.  Herbert,  and  the  allusion  to 
the  secret,' was  a  point  of  deeper  interest,  and 
after  a  conference  with  Sir  Ronald,  he  returned 
to  his  daughter  and  dictated  the  following 
letter ;   but  he  said :  ''  All  the  part,  my  dear 

o3 
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Margaret,  about  death,  and  aorrow,  and  roch 
like,  you  had  better  compose— women  manage 
these  thmgs  better  than  men ;  they  are  always 
so,  full  of  words,  tears,  sorrows,  r^rets,  and 
such  like ;  so  just  while  I  finish  a  botfle  of  the 
Baronet's  claret  do  you  begin  the  letter,  and  I 
will  dictate  the  material  part/' 

**  Keren  CuUe. 

"  My  dearest  Laura, 
''  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sinoerdy,  how  deep- 
ly, 1  am  interested  in  your  present  melancholy 
situation.  I  joined  in  your  tears,  and  I  felt  as 
deeply,  and  as  sensibly,  as  one  perscm  could 
feel  for  another.  These  trials,  my  dear  LAura, 
must  be  borne  with  fortitude,  for  it  is  useless 
to  repine  at  what  cannot  be  averted;  but  the 
loss  of  a  parent,  so  good,  so  excdlent  as  yours, 
is  a  blow  hard  to  survive.  I  have  read  her 
last  advice  four  times;  I  have  learnt  it  by 
heart,  and  I  already  feel  myself  better  for  the 
instruction ;  her  last  words  will  ever  be  a  con- 
solation to  you,  whose  mind  resembles  that  of 
your  most  exceUent  and  exemplary  mother. 
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» That's  qittCe  enough  of  that  stuff /'  said 
lUwlinsoiiy  ^  make  a  full  stopand  hefpn  a  new 
pmgraph." 

^  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  aad 
satis&otioii,  to  see  yo«  here,  for  as  long  a 
time,  as  it  suits  yon  to  stay :  I  camiot  but 
think  you  would  sooner  be  restored  to  your 
usual  serenity  of  mind,  by  an  immediate  ab- 
sence fiom  the  place  in  which  you  have  lately 
experienced  so  severe,  so  bitter  a  loss,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  alleviate 
your  sufferings  aa  I  shall  use  my  utmost  efforts 
to  that  effect^ 

*^  There,''  said  Bawlinaon  that^s  ^pute  enough 
ef  that;  make  riiort  paragraphs,  and  write  a 
dear  band  ;-~now  go  on. 

"  My  £ither  has  desired  me  to  say,  that 
he  wiU  give  his  undivided  attention  to  your 
affidrs;— he  fears  that  some  deceit  has  been 
prsctiaed,  but  he  pledges  himself  to  unravel  the 
ttjatefy.  He  hegfi  that  the  will  may  be  kept  in 
Herbert's  possession  who  will  be  required  to 
make  oath,  that  it  has  not  been  out  of  his  cus- 
tody ainoe   your   sainted    mother's  death— 
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and  that  as  he  will,  of  course,  accompany  yoa 
here,  the  affidayit  can  be  made  befcMre  Sir 
Ronald,  as  the  document  would  be  then  given 
up.  We  are  quite  alone,  and  I  shall  make  it  a 
point  not  to  see  any  company  until  you  fed 
that  a  slight  variation  may  contribute  to  your 
happiness." 

**  Now,"  continued  Rawlinson,  ^  give  her  a 
touch  of  your  husband's  partiality  for  her ;  to 
be  sure  he  would  as  soon  see  the  devil,  as 
any  thing  black;  and  then  finish  your  letter,  as 
a  composer  does  a  tune,  with  the  first  part  a 
little  varied." 

^'  My  husband  is  most  anxious  to  see  you ; 
although  generally  reserved  upon  all  points,  he 
could  not  be  silent  upon  your  afiairs;  he  says 
he  will  assist  my  father  in  seeing  justice  done 
you ;  for  he  added,  ^  she  was  always  a  favorite 
of  mine,  and  I  loved  to  hear  her  sweet  and 
beautiful  voice.'  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my 
comparatively  short  letter,  which  I  have  writ- 
ten with  much  pain,  as  my  feelings  overcame 
me.  But,  my  dearest  Laura,  pray  believe  me 
when  I  say,  that  I  grieve  for  the  loss  you  have 
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experienoed  as  a  sister.  I  feel  for  yoa  as  a 
fiiend,  and  I  most  anxiously  await  your  amval^ 
that  jQQ.  may  teach  me,  with  your  mother^s 
instmctioD,  to.  live  a  charitable  and  good  life^ 
that  at  the  last  I  may  meet  my  death  with  all 
die  fortitade,  aU  the  hope  of  your  excellent 
mother.  Adieu,  for  the  present,  for  the  mo- 
ment; do  make  haste  and  come  to  your  very 
affectionate  friend, 

^  Mabgabbt  db  Lanct.'^ 

**  Shall  I  add  apostscript  about  Herbert?^ 
^  No,  child;  the  postscript  of  a  woman's 
letter  ahrays  embodies  the  most  essential  part. 
It  will  look  as  if  Herbert  was  our  greatest  aim. 
Send  the  girl  some  money,  and  mention  it 
now;  it  wiU  look  like  delicacy,  and  yet  be  the 
most  essential  p<nnt.  It's  quite  wonderful  how 
yoa  women  string  words  together,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  how  frivolous  is  the  substance. 
Bnt,^*  he  continued  as  he  emptied  the  bottle, 
^  a  man,  without  he  is  a  parson,  never 
makes  a  good  hand  of  a  consolatory  epistle/' 
**  Do  you  ride  before  dinner,  Margaret?*' 
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said  de  Laocy  aa  be  entered;  **  pray  do  not 
disturb  yourself^  Rawlinaon.  Perbapa  yoa 
would  like  anotber  bottle  of  daret  at  your 
luncb?"  / 

'^  Not  to-day,  my  good  son,  or  I  abould 
bave  called  for  it.  Ride,  Margaret;  I  bare 
some  papers  to  arrange,  and  some  of  dioae 
daily  visitations  wbicb  sicken  the  beart  of  man 
— -'  bills  to  pay/  How  I  .wisb  that  gold 
oould  be  drawn  from  tbe  weU,  as  easy  as 
water/' 

**  It  does  not  give  you  mucb  trouble,"  re- 
plied Sir  Ronald,  in  bis  bitter  manner,  '*  either 
to  find,  or  to  draw  it.'* 

*'  And  wben  I  do^  good  son,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  too  bappy  to  draw  it  fiw  me" 

Tbe  letter  reached  its  destination  by  tbe 
post ;  and  Laura  thanked  good  fortune,  tbat^ 
in  her  distress,  she  bad  found  some  good 
friends  willing  to  reoeiye  and  assist  her.  Her- 
bert was  in  the  bouse,  and  beard  tiie  letter 
read;  a  smile  passed  over  bis  face  as  be  listened 
to  the  part  relative  to  the  will,  but  be  made  no 
remark. 
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^  Come,  good  Herbert/'  said  Laura;  ''  let 
us  leave  this  place  of  mourning — ^the  sooner 
we  go  the  better.  At  Raven  Castle  we  shall 
find  a  home,  and  near  it,  if  I  prosper,  I  can 
find  a  future  residence." 

*^  No  doubt  of  it,  Miss,  no  doubt  of  it> 
Miss ; — but  I  think  you  know  more  of  friends 
than  you  do  of  dangers  and  difficulties.  Ex« 
cuse  me,  Miss,  I  am  an  old  man — I  once 
thought,  a  tried  and  a  trustworthy  one ;  but  I 
found  myself  so  much  in  the  way  at  Raven 
Castle,  tiiat  even  the  cliffs  were  too  dose  to 
the  house.  I  will  never  return  there  until 
Master  Albert  is  the  lord  of  the  Manor." 

^  Alas,  Herbert,"  replied  Laura,  '^  that  will 
never  be ;  there  is  now  an  heir  to  the  estate,  in 
young  Ronald.'^ 

''  And  one  before  him,*^  suddenly  inter* 
rupted  Herbert,  ^'  in  Master  Albert.  Even 
if  I  die,  what  I  have  told  you,  is  on  paper, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Molesworth 
would  soon  interfere.  No,  no.  Miss;  I  will 
keep  the  will  until  I  can  get  a  solicitor,  who 
I  know    will    not    let   an  hour    elapse    be* 
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fore  he  comes,— -he  knows  all  the  business 
ahready, — ^and  I  am  to  keep  possession  mitil 
t(ie  new  dumant  can  make  good  his  claim. 
What  1  is  it  right  for  the  shepherd  to  forsake 
his  flocky  and  leave  the  wolf  to  seek  his  prey 
in  security  ?  Tour  maid  will  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  you ;— no  Englishman  would  insult 
one  so  young,  and  one  in  such  affliction ! 
Here,  without  Mr.  Law  alters  his  mind,  I 
stay;  and  if  they  get  me  out  without  a  com- 
pany of  foot  soldiers,  or  two-aiid-twenty  con- 
stables, my  name  is  not  Old  Herbert.'' 

At  this  important  moment,  Mr  Law  ap- 
peared. He  was  a  short  man  with  a  bald 
head,  neatly  dressed,  and  with  an  eye  as  bright 
and  as  sparkling  as  a  star.  ''  This  is  the  gentle- 
man, Miss ;  you  had  better  be  guided  by  him, 
than  by  Mr.  Rawlinson." 

The  case  was  soon  made  known,  which  Her- 
bert had  the  day  previous  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain. 

<<  Show  me  the  will,*'  said  Mr.  Law. 

Laura  read  that  part  of  the  letter  which 
alluded  to  its  safe  custody. 
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''  Pooh !"  went  the  little  man,  <^  what* a  the 
use  of  a  will,  if  it's  locked  up  in  a  drawer?  It 
most  be  proved."  Herbert  at  once  offered 
it 

'^  Ah !"  began  Mr.  Law,  as  he  stuck  his 

spectacles    on,  which    made    his    ejes    look 

brighter  than  before.     ^  A  bad  case,  I  have  no 

doubt ;  written  with  her  own  hand,  and,  con- 

seqnentlj,  some  infonqalities — something  oon- 

fosed — something  irr^olar ; — ^its  very  odd  that 

ladies  cannot  consult  men,  whose  business  it 

b  to  protect  them,  to  draw  up  a  document 

which  would  make  them  easy  when  alive,  and 

prevent  disputes  when  they  are  dead.    '  This 

is  the  last  will  and  testament,'  copied  from  a 

book,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Law,  in  a  low 

ninning  bass  voice,  ^'^of  Mary  Mackenzie,' 

was  your  mother's  name,  Mary  ?" 

^  Tes,"  replied  Laura,  as  the  big  tear 
started  from  her  eye,  and  coursed  rapidly  down 
herfiu». 

*^  Don't  cry,  my  dear  Miss  Mackenzie,"  said 
Law;  ^  I  am  aware  of  your  heavy  loss.  I  ask 
merely  that  I  may  see  we  are  right  as  we  pro- 
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oeed ;  and  beHeye  me  when  I  say^  that  to  the 
orphan  in  affliction^  Mr.  Law  never  yet  said 
a  word^  intentionally,  to  wound,  or  sent  in  a 
bill  to  plunder/'  He  took  her  hand.  ^  In 
me,'^  he  continued,  ^^  you  will  find  a  fiiend — 
not  a  pilferer;  a  protector — ^not  one  to  live 
upon  your  ruin.  Excuse  my  manner,  it  may 
be  rough,  but  it  is  not  intentional,  if  I  am  rude 
either  in  remarks  or  in  my  manner;''  he  gave 
Laura's  hand  a  gentle  squeesse,  whilst  oU 
Herbert's  voice  was  heard  just  above  a  whis- 
per, *'God  bless  him;  he's  no  more  like  an 
attorney,  than  I'm  like  a  bishop." 

''  It's  my  nature — ^not  my  inclination." 

^'  Let  us  see,"  he  continued.  *'  Ah,  Mary 
Mackenzie-^had  she  any  other  name  ?" 

'^  None,"  said  Laura,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

^'  Good,  so  far.  Humph,  rather  a  bad  hand 
for  a  copying  clerk ;  written  when  she  must 
have  been  ill.  ^  I,  Mary  Mackenzie,  being  in 
sound  health  and  vigor  of  mind,'  ah,  that 
ought  to  have  come  first,  but,  better  late  than 
never ;  ^  do  thus  dispose  of  all  my  property, 
real  or  personal,  and  of  all  I  possess,  in  goods, 
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diattebyor  of  any  kind  of  property  whatsoeyer, 
viuch  I  may  be  possessed  of  at  my  death ;' 
terrible  confusion,  but  not  altogether  unintel- 
ligible—strong  minded  woman^  though.  Pray 
dcm't  cry.  Miss  Laura;  it  hinders  me  from 
aeemg  through  my  spectacles.  '  And  I,  Mary 
If  adcenzie,  do  by  this,  my  last  will  and  testar 
meat,  revoke,  annul,  and  render  Yoid  and  of  no 
effect,  any  pierious  will  or  testament  and  all 
letters,  writings,  sayings,'  determined  to  have 
enough  of  it  here,  at  any  rate,  '  which  I  m%ht 
btye  formeriy  made,  wikten,  or  spoken ;  and 
this  alone  is  to  be  my  last  wiU  and  testament ; 
I  giye  flmd  bequeath  unto  my  dear  dai:^hter, 
Laura  Mackenzie,  all  my  property,  real  or  per- 
B(mal,  goods  or  chattels,^  it  ought  to  have  been 
and,  instead  of,  or;  it  seems  like  a  dioice; 
'and  to  her,  and  to  heralone,  do  I  so  bequeath 
it,  and  I  further  make  her  my  sole  executrix.' 
A  curious  concern  surely ;  but,  perhaps,  good 
enough.  It  is  dated — ^three  witnesses — ah ! — 
well ! — ^pity  a  lawyer  did  not  make  it.  Women 
ahoold  never  make  their  own  wills — ^they  so 
seldom  know  their  own  minds.'' 
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Having  delivered  himself  odf  this  pretty  spe- 
dmen  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fiur  sex,  he 
looked  oyer  the  will  again,  folded  it  up,  placed 
it  in  his  pocket,  wiped  his  spectacles  and  cased 
them,— then  stirring  the  fire  and  placing  him- 
self before  it,  began  humming  a  tune,  in  a 
manner  so  perfectly  absent,  as  rather  to  alarm 
Laura.  Herbert  stood  in  the  comer,  watching 
Mr.  Law,  but  Mr.  Law  was  quite  insensible 
to  the  scrutiny.  At  last,  he  finished  his  tune, 
and  then  passing  his  hand  before  his  forehead, 
began :-— '^  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you.  Miss 
Mackensie,  if  you  will  answer  my  questions, 
just  ^  yes,'  or  ^  no ;'  the  fewer  words,  the 
easier  they  are  remembered;  and  long  sen- 
tences, especially  if  they  are  confused,  em- 
barrass me.'*  Laura  looked  at  him,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '*  Ask." 

'^  Do  you  know  if  your  mother  ever  made 
a  will,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  ?" 

'^  Some  time  ago,  my  mother " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Law  hum- 
ming a  tune;  she  took  the  hint,  and  said, 
*'  Yes." 
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^  Ah,"  said  Law,  ^  that's  sometbiiig  like— 
short  and  sensible.    When  ?'' 

^  About  two  yean  ago»" 

^  About ;  does  ihat  mean  more,  or  less  Y* 

Laura  leoollected  herself^  and  then  said: 
^  It  is  two  years  and  one  month,  exacdy ;  that 
is  within  a  day  or  two^more  or  less/' 

Mr.  Law  smiled. 

"  Who  was  present  ?*' 

**  My  imde.'* 

^  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  V 

«  No." 

^  Tou  are  are  certain  it  was  more  than  one 

year  past'* 

**  Certain.'* 

^  Good  bye;  go  to  Raven  Castle;— no, 
stop— you  are  left  sole  executrix.  Tou  must 
eome  with  me  to  London.  Tour  senrant  will  be 
with  you, — be  ready  to-morrow.  Herbert, 
come  here ;  now  mind  what  I  say ;  you  are  to 
remain  in  this  house,  and  mind  you  never 
leave  it,  so  as  to  allow  any  one  else  to  gain 
possession  of  if 

The  next  day  Mr.  Law  came  to  the  cot- 
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tage  in  his  chariot.  Laiira  and  her  raaid^  took 
their  seats,  arrived  in  London^  and  drove  to  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Law.  The  next  day^  it  was 
found  requisite  to  enter  a  caveat  against  the 
will  before  mentioned,  which  the  unde  had  put 
in ;  and,  as  now,  the  law's  delays  must  be 
awaited,  and  Laura  could  be  of  no  use  in  town, 
she  started  for  and  safely  arrived  at  Raven 
Castle.  She  was  received  warmly  by  Mar- 
garet, who  sighed  for  a  companion  to  break 
through  the  long  solitude  to  which  she  had 
been  condemned.  But  Rawlinson,  when  he 
saw  the  prey  had  eluded  his  grasp,  that  Her- 
bert was  not  in  the  slender  retinue,  became 
sulky  and  morose ;  even  he  was  baffled  by  the 
foresight  of  an  old  man  whom  he  had  despised 
and  feared.  Sir  Ronald  was  as  cold  and 
haughty  as  usual ;  he  endeavoured,  on  seeing 
the  deep  mourning  and  the  pale  beautiful  face 
beneath  the  sombre  bonnet,  to  become  some- 
what more  amiable,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt 
*— he  could  not  overcome  his  nature,*— «nd 
having  made  his  speech  of  welcome,  which 
would  have  frozen  any  unaccustomed  person^ 
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he  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  took  down  a 
nm8t7  ▼<dQine,  and  set  seriously  to  work  to 
misfy  himself  that,  after  death,  there  was  a 
total  annihilation,  and  that  in  this  world — ^how- 
ever deep  the  goilt — ^the  punishment  was  the 
secret  sting  of  conscience,  and  the  constant 
fear  of  detection.  Against  this  persuasion  his 
sense  revolted,  but  there  were  writers  who  had 
maintained  the  point ;  and  if  he  could  persuade 
himself  to  beUeve  it — why  he  cared  little  about 
his  former  errors.  It  is  a  creed  which  ex- 
oessiye  guilt  alone  can  credit ;  and  from  the 
moment  a  man  does  believe  it,  he  may  be 
restrained  from  crime  by  the  fear  of  the  gal- 
lows, bat  never  from  the  apprehension  that 
the  eye  of  an  all-seeing  Providence  watches  his 
ways  and  records  his  errors. 
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THE    SPITFIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Well,  what's  in  the  wind  now,  I  wonder 
— Tessel  after  vessel  goes  by  us,  without  even 
a  bai],^the  little  Spitfire  is  as  much  dis- 
guised, as  a  frigate  would  be  if  they  turned 
her  into  a  collier;  and  the  captain  keeps 
bdow,  with  that  rough  faced  Carlos.  I 
wonder,  if  this  is  the  way  he  shows  his  gra- 
titade  for  the  death  of  the  late  captain  ?'' 

Snarling  was  interrupted  in  his  remark  to 
Us  own  shipmate,  by  the  appearance  on  deck 
of  the  captain.  He  was  a  young  fair  haired 
num  about  twenty  six  years  of  age ;  he  was 

▼OL.  ir,  B^ 
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followed  by  Carlos,  who  looked  as  most 
sailors  do^  when  they  come  on  deck  at  the 
compass,  and  then  taming  to  the  captain,  he 
pointed  to  a  hill,  and  asked  ^^  Is  that  the 
place  ?*' 

^  Not  far  from  it ;  about  ten  miles  south* 
ward,  do  you  see  that  small  sharp  pointed 
hillock,  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  yonder 
large  mountain — ^there  just  where  the  black 
cloud  settles  itself  like  a  night-cap ;  we  must 
land  just  about  there — heave  to,"  he  said 
turning  to  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
watch — *^  heave  to  with  her  head  off  shOTe,*' 

It  was  about  three  o'clock ; — the  day — for  it 
was  in  the  month  of  December,  was  fiist 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  night  would 
be  dark,  for  there  was  no  moon  ; — ^the  wind  blew 
lightly  along  the  coast,  and  the  sun,  which 
was  drawing  toward  the  horizon,  indicated  a 
continuance  of  the  &ir  weather. 

'^  All  promises  well^''  said  the  captain  to 
Carlos.  '^  I  have  no  fears  for  the  result ; — ^we 
had  better  get  our  music  arranged,  you  know 
the  air — and  your  pronunciation  of  English 
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is  quite  good  enough  for  a  song — ^but  you 
most  mind  to  articulate  as  distinctly  as  possi- 
ble. Let  the  boat  be  ready  for  hoisting  out — 
Snarling,  you  will  go  with  us,  there  is  no  man 
more  trustworthy  than  yourself  ;-^tell  the  chdf- 
mste  to  come  down  in  my  cabin." 

There  was  a  vast  anxiety  in  the  crew  to 
fitthom  the  mystery ;  evidently  something  was 
about  to  be  attempted,  but  no  one  could  ima- 
gine the  result.  The  boat  was  cleared,  but 
there  was  no  clashing  of  arms — ^no  distribution 
of  powder — no  orders  as  to  sharpening  the  cut- 
ksses,  and  no  general  muster  either  to  explain 
ihe  purpose  or  inspect  the  muskets.  There 
had  been,  during  the  unusual  voyage,  some 
sligfat  murmuring  as  the  deep  laden  merchant- 
man passed  unheeded  on  her  course ; — but  now 
each  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  the  hope 
tf  plunder,  and  each  man  anticipated  some 
great  reward  to  crown  the  voyage.  It  was 
four  o'clock,  when  the  Spitfire  filled,  and  under 
very  easy  sail,  crept  down  along  the  coast;  the 
captain  was  on  deckf  his  eye  constantly  on  the 
ooiqmss,  and  as  often  taking  the  bearings  of 

b2 
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the  small  hillock.  The  day  grew  more  to  a  close^ 
the  darkness  gradually  increased,  and  by  the 
time  the  schooner  was  abreast  of  the  desired 
point,  it  was  dark. 

^^Look  sharp,  and  get  the  boat  out — stand 
in  as  close  as  you  can — ^fear  nothing,  the  coast 
is  very  bold,  and  you  may  run  the  jib  boom 
on  the  rocks  before  the  keel  would  strike ; 
you  can  distinguish  the  hillock  stilL  Be  careful, 
and  call  me  when  yox^  fimcy  you  are  getting 
too  dose  in ; — now,  Carlos,  quick !" 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  captain  going 
Selow,  when  he  appeared  the  only  man  who 
knew  the  coast,  was  odd,  and  excited  some  re- 
marks ;  but  the  crew  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
a  desire  of  explanation,  when  they  saw  their 
commander  apparently  unarmed— dressed  like 
a  pedlar,  carrying  a  small  case,  and  with  hair  as 
black,  and  face  as  changed  as  a  man  in  a 
mask ;  Carlos  carried  under  his  arm  a  great 
coat,  and  a  guitar,  an  instrument  he  played  with 
great  taste,  and  which  was  frequently  in  requi- 
sition on  board  the  Spitfire,  when  the  vessel 
was  secure  and  the  glass  in  motion.  Both  step- 
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ped  oyer  the  aide,  without  saying  a  word*— 
Carlos  took  an  oar,  and  Snarling  was  to  pull 
the  other ;  the  captain  then  gave  his  last  orders, 
^  Put  a  fidse  fire  into  the  boat — a  blue  light, 
and  a  couple  of  pistols— keep  the  schooner 
dose  in  shore,  and  when  you  see  our  false  .fire, 
or  blue  light,  hoist  a  light,  and  look  for  us ; — 
if  the  pistol  is  fired— 'let  the  small  boat  be 
sent  in  the  direction,  and  take  care  the  men 
are  armed/' 

"  What  time  may  we  expect  you.  Sir,"  asked 
the  first  mate. 

^  Every  moment,'^  answered  the  captain 
hastily  ;  ^  take  care  there  is  no  sleeping  on  the 
look  out ;  above  all,  that  no  light  is  seen  from 
the  schooner — ^no  noise,  no  singing — ^but  keep 
ebsef  very  cloie  in  shore,  and  mind  the  look 
out.  There  are  no  rocks,  within  ten  miles  of 
you,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  be  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  diis  spot.  Shove  off.  Snar- 
ling, mind  you  puU  quietly  and  stealthily." 

The  boat  put  off,  and  the  oars  were  dipped 
silently  in  the  water; — she  approached  the 
shore,    whilst  the   captain^    who  stood    up, 
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steered  her  witb  astonishing  accuracy  to  a 
narrow  inlet,  which  even  in  the  day  time,  might 
have  poszled  the  most  eantious — "  Lay  your 
oars  in — ^hush— ^not  a  word— although  perhaps 
if  you  shouted,  no  one  could  hear  you  )•— yet  we 
must  not  forget  our  practice,  never  to  speak, 
when  we  venture  on  shore.  Stay  here,  Snar* 
ling,"  he  continued,  ^  do  not  attempt  to  land^ 
but  be  vigilant ;  do  not  use  those  pistols  with- 
out you  are  attacked,  and  that  is  unlikely ;  but 
the  report  will  reach  my  ears,  and  you  wiU 
not  be  far  from  assistance.  Now,  Carlos,  follow 
me  close." — ^The  captain  then  gave  a  look 
round,  to  ascertain  the  position,  when  turning 
to  the  right,  he  struck  into  a  sort  of  ravine 
and  cautiously  ascended  a  narrow  path.  The 
darkness  of  the  evening,  rendered  this  a  service 
of  danger  to  Carlos ;  but  his  leader  seemed 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  turn  and 
winding,  and  stepped  quicker,  as  he  advanced 
farther. 

''Well  done,''  he  said,  as  he  surmounted 
the  difficulties,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
diff  j^'mark  this  place  weD,  Carlos;  yousee  a 
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hinodL  on  either  side;  keep  right  between 
them,  and  you  will  come  to  thia  path;  here 
yon  must  await  me^  after  you  have  done  your 
woilc  No  eye^  not  eten.  onrs  can  aee  the  Spit- 
fire; all  seems  to  favour  us — ^not  twenty  yards 
from  this,  we  oome  upon  a  road,  and  you  will 
knowthetnmingbya  broken  stump,  which  serves 
to  goide  others  to  that  path  way— ^remember 
you  may  sing,  but  not  speak  as  a  fordgner ;  in 
these  ports  and  these  times  you  might  attract 
mudi  attention.  But  I  need  not  caution  you-^ 
esoepting  not  to  fall  in  love  with  any  beauty, 
and  take  her  to  the  schooner.  Have  3^u  the 
faper  I  wrote  ?-« 

'<  I  have  it  here,  Sir,"  whispered  Carlos. 

<^  What  is  the  time?" 

•*  About  six." 

^  Do  you  see  a  light  a  little  on  your  right 
handr 

^  It  is  from  some  house.'' 

*^  That  is  the  house  to  which  you  are  to  go- 
look  at  this  paling  attentively,  mark  this  door, 
it  leads  to  the  house  to  which  I  am  going.  If 
you  manage  your  business  by  half  an  hour. 
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you  can  Teznain  any  where  between  this  and 
the  hillocks  ;  if  you  are  later,  go  at  once  to  the 
top  of  the  ravine,  and  keep  yourself  concealed 
—you  will  know    me  by  my  whistle ) — ^now, 

go- 

Rawlinson  was  to  dine  at  Raven  Castle  aa 

usual,  but  the  dinner  hour  was  seven ;  as  was 
his  custom,  he  busied  himself  in  reviewing  his 
affiedrs — ^in  summing  up  his  numerous  debts*, 
which  his  extravagance  mflamed— in  arranging 
plans  for  the  future,  which  might  arise  firom 
his  deeds  of  the  past.  Whilst  in  the  middle 
of  his  arithmetic,  a  time  when  the  head  should 
be  clearest,  and  the  mind  least  disturbed,  he 
found  himself  humming  an  air,  and  became 
convinced  that  he  was  following  the  notes  of  a 
song,  sung  by  a  stranger  near  his  gate.  The 
voice  was  round  and  mellow,  and  the  accom- 
paniment beautifully  correct }  it  was  a  dreum- 
tance,  so  unusual,  in  so  unfrequented  a  spot^ 
that  Rawlinson  went  to  the  door  and  listened. 
His  servants  were  easily  attracted  by  such 
harmony,  and  Carlos  shortly  had  a  very  res- 
pectable audience. 
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*^  Come  in  here,  my  fine  fellow/'  said  Raw- 
linson,  *^and  let  us  hear  that  song  without 
feeling  the  cold  air/' 

Carlos  followed  into  the  library,  and  there 
bdng  placed  dose  to  the  fire,  he  recommenced 
his  song. 

The  ferret  eyes  of  Rawlinson  were  fixed 
upon  his  companion.  He  saw  before  him  a 
stout,  brawny,  dark  man,  evidently  a  foreigner; 
and  at  a  time  of  general  war,  who  could  this 
man  be  ?  A  prisoner  attempting  to  escape  ? 
that  was  unlikely,  for  he  was  the  wrong  side 
of  the  country  to  get  to  France ;  still  he  was 
a  suspicious  character,  and  attorneys  being  al- 
ways suspicious,  he  thought  a  little  prac- 
tioe  in  his  former  acts  highly  desirable. 

^  Beautiful — beautiful  1*^  exclaimed  the  cun- 
ning man,  **  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
a  finer  voice — a  more  exquisite  touch;— you 
must  have  had  great  practice  on  that  instru- 
ment, which  my  countrymen  seldom  mas- 
ter ?" 

Carlos  made  a  bow,  but  did  not  answer. 
^  Have  you  travelled  far  to-day  ?" 

B  3 
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*^  Some  distance*'' 

'*  Not  very  far,  I  should  imagine,"  oontanued 
the  attorney,  glancing  at  the  boots  of  his 
visitor. 

Carlos  noi  his  fingers  lighdy  orer  the 
strings,  and  seemed  inclined  to  try  another 
air. 

"  You  are  a  foreigner,'*  said  Rawlinson, 
fixing  his  little  eyes  upon  him ;  ^'  a  foreigner^- 
and,  I  should  say  a  Spaniard." 

*'  Tou  are  quite  right,"  instantly  responded 
Carlos.  "  I  have  lived  in  England  these 
fifteen  years,  and  married  an  Englishwo- 
man.'' 

^^  That  accounts  for  your  speaking  the  Ian- 
guage  so  well.  But  what  are  you  doing  ia  this 
part  of  the  world  ?" 

*'  Travelling  about  with  my  guitar,  and 
living  upon  the  generosity  of  those  willing  to 
assist  one  in  distress,  or  from  the  liberality  al 
others,  who,  like  yourself,  are  good  judges  of 
music.  Ah,  Sir,  when  a  man  can  appredate 
music,  I  never  strike  this  guitar  in  vain.  Shall 
I  sing  you  another  song  ?"    Rawlinson  bowed, 
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and  Carloa  sang  a  wild  kind  of  bolero,  beating 
hia  guitar  and  sweeping  its  strings  with  won* 
derfbl  ezecation.  It  was  done— the  vibration 
ceased  as  the  Spaniard  placed  his  hand  upon 
tiie  strings,  and  a  momentary  silence  ensued. 

^  What  occupation  did  you  follow  in  Lon* 
don,  or  wherever  you  resided?'' 

^  My  wife  dealt  in  fruits  ;  I  merely  selected 
tiie  cases  of  onnges,*-for  we  Spaniards  know 
wdl  about  that  firuit.  She  died— her  friends 
carried  on  the  busine»i,  and  soon  left  me  to 
I»ovide  fbr  myself." 

^  The  story  is  dear,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth.  Where  did  you  sleep  last 
night  r" 

'^  On  the  ground — beneath  a  shed ;  the  straw 
afforded  me  a  little  warmth/^ 

*'  Poor  fellow,''  said  Bawlinson,  pretending 
to  be  much  interested  in  him ;  '^  here  is  some 
money.  You  are  the  cleanest  shaved  man, 
ibr  one  who  sleeps  in  the  open  sheds  and  begs 
hu  bread,  or  earns  it  by  his  taknt,  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  Tou  must  come  with 
me ;  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  castle,  here,  and 
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after  dinner  your  guitar  and  your  voice  will 
please  the  ladies,  and  contribute  much  to 
pass  off  a  generally  confounded  heary  even* 
ing. 

Carios  looked  astonished.  ^  My  dress.  Sir, 
is  not  sufficiently  good  to  appear  before 
kdies/' 

*'  Good  enough  for  any  purpose— oome.^ 
Carlos  began  to  place  his  guitar  in  the  bag, 
and  whilst  Rawlinson  crossed  the  room  for  lus 
hat,  and  to  extinguish  a  lamp  that  burnt  at 
the  further  end,  Carlos  placed  a  parcel  on  the 
table  and  opened  the  door.  Rawlinson  was 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  man,  who 
he  suspected  to  be  a  prisoner  attempting  his 
escape,  he  followed  instantly,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Carlos  felt  relieved — ^he  had  executed  the 
only  commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
and  he  cared  little  about  the  amusement  for 
which  he  was  destined.  His  astonishment, 
however,  Was  great  when  he  observed  Raw- 
Unson  produce  a  key  and  open  the  door 
through  which  the  captain  had  passed. 
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^  TbiM  i¥Bjy^  said  Bftwlinaon^  as  he  directed 
CailxM  through  the  door^  dosed^  and  locked 
it   Carlos  looked  at  it,  and  saying  to  himsdfy 
"  Bather  a  high  leap,''  walked  on.    He  was  led 
dirongh  winding  shrubberies,  in  almost  per- 
fect daikness;    and,  although  Carlos  did  not 
cue  one  straw  as  to  personal  safety,  he  began 
to  think  that  to  thread  this  labyrinth  of  a  dark 
night,  was  not  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
how  he  was  to  retrace  his  steps.  His  half  hour 
had  already  expired,  and  if  his  captain  had 
felled   in  his  unknown  expedition,  he  might 
take  the  place  of  Carlos  on  the  ground,  and 
watch  for  him  until  he  was  tired  of  so  doing. 
Pondering  upon  this,  yet  keeping  his  eyes  as 
rnndi  to  favour  him  hereafter  as  the  darkness 
would  admit,  he  kept  dose  to  his  conductor, 
hummed  a  Spanish  air,  and  gave  a  whistle 
now  and  then,  just  to  keep  the  coast  dear, 
and  to  give  the  captain  a  hint  should  he  have 
lost  his  way,  or,  which  was  just  as  probable, 
not  get  out  of  it* 

This  feeling  of  insecurity  increased  as  Carlos 
eontinued;  at  last,  he  came  upon  a  stately 
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building;  it  lodced  dark,  dbmal,  dreary.  It 
reminded  him  more  of  some  of  those  secure 
prisons  with  which  Spain  was  encumbered^ 
than  the  residence  of  a  private  gentleinan ; 
indeed^  Carlos  imagined  he  was  likely  to  look 
through  bars  before  he  saw  the  sun  again. 

Rawlinson  entered  the  house  without  the 
usual  forms.  He  called  a  servant^  and  desired 
him  to  take  the  stranger  bdow,  to  give  him 
some  dinner,  and  let  him  wait  until  he  should 
be  sent  for.  This  was  an  order  Carlos  feared 
to  disobey  and  yet  was  most  unwilling  to  hear ; 
he  could  not  have  escaped  the  way  he  came, 
and  he  knew  no  other  half  as  welL  With  the 
coolness  for  which  his  countrymen  are  so  re- 
nowned, he  followed  the  servant,  and  was  soon 
in  a  spacious  hall;  there,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  found  his  captain^  who  had  opened  his  box 
of  jewels,  and  was  offering  them  for  sale  to 
the  maids.  Carlos  took  his  guitar  out  of  the 
case,  and  sat  himself  down,  but  neither  party 
pretended  to  recognize  the  other. 

'*  I  say,  Mary,"  said  one  of  those  delightful 
nuisances,  a  footman^  '^  what  would  you  give 
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for  that  ere  fbreigneering  fellow's  whiskers,  to 
msikfi  into  a  brush  to  dust  the  furniture  with  ?'* 
John  was  a  wag,  and  a  favorite;  the  maids 
tittered  and  looked  at  Carlos,  whose  large  dark 
eyes  seemed  to  give  a  little  satisfaction  to  the 
maids. 

<<  Well/'  said  Mary,  ^'  he's  a  good  looking 
man  enough ;  I  suppose  he's  a  great  man  in  a 
litde  distress,"  and  she  gave  him  another  look. 
^  Why,  he  has  teeth  as  white  as  snow  and  as 
regular  as  tea-cups  at  breakfast.'^ 

**  I  say.  Monsieur,'^  said  John,  '^  can't  you 
twiddle-de^dee  that  rum  looking  fiddle  of  yours, 
and  sing  us  a  song ;  I'll  give  you"  (and  here 
he  made  a  sign  no  freemason  could  misunder- 
stand, for  he  put  his  fore-finger  of  his  right 
hand  into  his  mouth,  and  beat  the  depository 
of  all  food  with  his  left)  ^'  mungey — mungey, 
old  boy.  D  ■  ■  n  me  if  he  has  not  got  whis« 
kers  on  his  upper  lip  as  long  as  the  tom 
cat's.^' 

The  maids  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter, 
and  the  captain,  who  professed  to  be  a  wan- 
dering Jew,  volunteered  to  speak  to  him,  if 
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he  could  speak  any  language  ever  heard  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. 

*^  How  came  you  here?"  he  asked  in  Spa- 
nish. 

'*  Tour  red-headed  firiend  brought  me  here.'' 

^'  If  I  go  out  firsts  I  will  wait  at  the  gate 
through  which  we  shall  both  go.  If  you  go 
first,  stay  within  sound  of  the  whistle.  Is  it 
done  ?" 

'^  I  have  left  it  for  him ;  he  will  not  know 
of  it  until  he  returns." 

**  He  says  he  is  a  Spaniard,  wrecked  on  the 
coast  below,  and  is  the  only  man  saved ;  his 
guitar  was  washed  on  shore  when  the  vessel 
went  to  pieces,  and  he  is  begging  his  way  to 
London.'" 

*'  Lord !"  sdd  Mary,  who  was  a  comely 
girl, ''  I'll  give  him  sixpence ;  I  kept  it  in  my 
pocket  this  four  months,  and  turned  it  every 
new  moon  for  luck."  As  Carlos  took  it,  he 
gently  pressed  her  finger. 

'^  He's  the  best  looking  man  I've  seen  for 
this  year  and  a  half^  any  how.     I  wonder. 
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Jbhn^  how  70a  would  look  widi  all  that  hair  on 
foor&ce?" 

^  Look,''  said  John,  ''very  much  like  a  man 
who  wanted  to  be  shaved,  and  was  afraid  of 
tarning  the  edge  of  the  razor.  Come,  Israel 
Levi,*'  he  continued,  *'  none  of  the  maids  will 
bay  your  good  things,  but  I  should  like  to 
liaye  that  brooch ;  what* s  the  price  ?'' 

«  That  is  a  diamond  of  great  worth.'* 

^  Oh,  I  say/'  said  John,  ^  that's  coming  it 
mher  strong— a  jnece  of  glass  staffed  into  a 
bole,  and  made  £fuit  with  a  copper  rim." 

^  Its  as  fine  a  diamond,  as  ever  your  mis- 
tress wore ;  and  if  she  saw  it,  she  would  buy 
it^ 

^  It  would  do  to  fasten  the  child's  doak^*' 
aid  Mary,  ^  when  it  walks  out  on  SuU' 
day." 

^  How  old  is  the  child  ?"  asked  the  Jew 
ntiier  hastily. 

Carlos  gently  touched  his  guitar — ^it  brought 
bis  captain  to  his  senses. 

^  Two  years  and  a  half,  and  is  as  fine  a  boy 


SB  ever  was.'* 
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'^  Breeched,"  interrupted  Johii^  '^  and  if 
you  and  Israel  Ben  Levi  Mordecai  had  to  look 
forward  to  this  estate  as  our  own,  I  don't  think 
you  would  wander  about  of  a  winter's  night, 
or  I  dean  boots  and  shoes/' 

'^  I  TOW  m  tell  my  mistress  of  all  these  fine 
things,  perhaps  she  might  like  some  of  them ;  so 
don't  go,  Mr.  Jew,  if  you  please  until  I  re* 
turn.'* 

'*  Is  the  sack  for  your  guitar  large  enough 
to  conceal  the  child,*'  said  the  Jew  to  the  Spa- 
niard. 
"  Quite,  if  I  can  see  it  P* 
^<  Make  love  to  the  maid,  and  try.  Poor 
fellow,"  said  the  Jew,  '^  he  says  he  has  no 
clothes  but  what  he  has  on — that  he  slept  in 
them  last  night,  but  that  he  will  sing  you  a 
song  if  you  like." 

*'  Oh  deary  me,  yes,"  said  Mary,  and  Ais 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  Carlos. 
His  large  intelligent  eyes  met  hers — ^his  appear- 
ed abashed,  and  he  looked  down — a  blush 
gently  sufFused  Mary's  cheek,  Carlos  looked 
up  and  saw  it — ^she  averted  her  head^-her 
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hce  was  as  red  as  Uie  inside  of  a  mullet's 

gills. 
Carlos  sighed  gently,  he  touched  the  guitar 

with  great  delicacy,  and  sung  a  Spanish  song ; 

each  Terse  seemed  more  and   more  tender, 

until    the  last,  which  was  sung  with    great 

warmth  and  exjuresdon." 

''  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  was  all  ahout,"  said 
Mary. 

'^  It  is  this,'^  replied  the  Jew;  '^  a  Spanish 
Qobl^  apparently  in  distress,  goes  into  an  inn, 
and  out  of  charity  is  fed — ^the  hand  which  offers 
Hm  this  assistance,  is  the  hand  of  the  maid^ 
and  she  is  beautiful ; — the  nobleman  becomes  in 
lo?e  with  her,  but  she  at  first  disdains  his 
poTerty,  not  knowing  of  his  birth ; — ^he  becomes 
melandioly,  and  never  leaTCs  the  neighboui^ 
liood — she  sees  his  passion  for  her  is  the  cauie, 
she  relents  and  marries  him — ^be  becomes 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  he  is  loved  for 
ikimself,  not  for  his  wealth— and  he  takes  her 
from  the  altar  in  a  splendid  carriage  to  his 
casUe/' 

^  How  pretty/'  said  Mary,  '^  and  how  softly 
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he  sung  it,  poor  dear  fellow ;  who  knows  that 
he  is  not  a  lord  in  disguise  ?'' 

''Mary/'  said  John, ''  it's  a  young  woman  with 
a  barber's  shop  on  her  face.  Curse  that  bell^  I 
really  think  ever  since  that  girl  Laura  has  been 
here— that  she  thinks  they  are  musical  beUs, 
and  plays  upon  them,  to  amuse  herself." 

The  Jew's  face  had  undergone  a  wonderful 
change,  he  looked  like  a  painted  corpse,  and 
Carlos  seeing  it,  struck  off  at  once  with  a 
bolero,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  Mary  upon  the 
handsome  performer ; — ^this  time  the  voice  was 
deep  and  sonorous. 

''  That's  no  woman,  master  John,  111  be 
sworn."  The  bell  rang  again,  and  John  giving  a 
very  splendid  curse,  trotted  up  stairs.  The  Jew 
turned  to  the  fire  place,  and  taking  out  a  pen- 
cil and  a  piece  of  paper,  he  employed  himsdf 
in  writing,  and  Carlos  advancing^  took  Mary's 
hand  and  gentiy  kissed  it. 

^  If  he  is  not  a  lord  a  frolicking,  there's  no 
cobwebs  in  the  cellar,''  said  Mary  to  herself. 
She  kept  her  eyes  towards  the  door,  and  Carlos 
kept  his  lips  to  her  hand ;  a  noise  was  heard, 
and  Carlos  as  quickly  sang  another  verse. 
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^  Here  Mordecai  Levi^  you  and  your  dia- 
monds are  wanted  up  stairs^  so  shoulder  your 
pedlar's  box,  and  see  if  yon  can  persuade 
Missus,  and  her  black  companion  that  they  are 
worth  buying ;  and  remember  you  should  always 
pay  the  pike  that  stands  on  a  good  road, 
and  gets  you  along  smoothly.  I  swore  they 
were  diamonds  takep  out  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  turban — ^and  out  of  the  buckles  of  the 
shoes  the  grand  Turk  wears  on  state  occasions." 
Ihe  Jew  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave 
John  a  large  coin — ^it  was  a  Spanish  dollar. 

The  captain  followed  John  to  the  drawing 
room,  in  which  was  seated  Rawlinson,  Lady 
de  Lancy,  and  Laura  Mackenzie;  the  last 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  her  fine  fea- 
tures and  snowy  skin,  were  seen  to  more  ad- 
vantage from  the  dark  outline  which  enveloped 
tfaeia.  She  raised  her  eyes  as  the  Jew  advanced, 
and  he  thought  a  slight  fliish  rather  sufiused 
the  cheeks. 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Jew,"  said  Rawlinson,  "  how 
came  you  in  this  out  of  the  way  place  to  sell 
diamonds  ?" 
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^'  I  was  informed/'  said  the  Jew,  in  a  voice 
ao  deep,  that  even  John,  (who  lingered,  aa  lia* 
tening  folks  are  prone  to  do,)  thought  the  Jew, 
his  self-named  Israel  Ben  Levi  Mordecai, 
must  have  caught  cold  in  coming  through  the 
hall,  ^'  by  the  landlord  of  the  Ship  Inn,  at  the 
town  that  I  should  find  this  casUe,  and  like- 
wise ladies,  to  whom  such  trinkets  as  these 
are  valuable." 

^^  Let's  look  at  them,''  said  the  attorney; 
^^  what  do  you  call  this  thing  ?*' 

'^  Ah,  mine  Got  1"  said  the  Jew,  '<  your  ex- 
cellency knows  at  once  the  most  valuable  jewel 
of  the  casket  This  is  the  very  jewel  with 
which  Montezuma  fastened  on  his  plume  of 
feathers,  the  morning  he  was  killed ;  it  was 
then,  as  you  see  it  now,  a  clasped  brooch ;  but 
the  setting  has  been  altered  by  Francesco  de 
Paula,  the  celebrated  jeweller,  of  the  Calle  Fla- 
teros^  in  Mexico;  it's  virgin  gold ;  there  is  no 
alloy ;  and  you  may  test  it  on  this  stone." 

'^  I  know  nothing  of  virgin  gold^  and  testing 
stones,"  replied  the  attorney,  '*  I  want  to  know 
the  price,  and  I  should  like  to  know^  if  the 


questum  is  not  impertinent,  how  you  came  by 
this  gem,  of  soch  nure  value  P' 

"  I  could  not  sell  it  under  one  hundred  and 
sixty  guineas ;  it  is  given  away  at  that  price. 
I  came  by  it  thus :  the  maltre  d'hdtel  of  Fer- 
dinand wished  to  realize  some  money,  by  th^ 
sak  of  this  jewel,  and  as  I  had  often  dealt 
with  him  and  given  him  the  highest  prioes,  he 
offeredit  to  me,  atthe  price  Inow  ask.  I  gave 
it,  and  afterwards  went  to  Mexico,  there  I 
learnt  £rom  a  jeweller,  who  had  seen,  when  very 
young,  this  jewel,  that  it  was  of  immense  value, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the 
property  of  Montezunuu  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land, offered  it  for  sale;  but  as  I  have  no 
proQ&  of  its  being  the  same  jewel  described, 
I  bwered  my  price  to  the  one  I  now  ask,  and 
which  is  not  even  the  value  of  the  stone.'' 

<<  Tou  are  a  bold  man  to  walk  about  with 
•0  much  property  on  your  back/' 

^'  It  is  a  Uttle  hazardous.  AUow  me.  Miss,  to 
offer  you  tlus  ring;  it  is  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
blue  stone  will  look  the  better  fbrits  being  on 
that  delicate  hand ;  that  ring  has  a  strange 
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anecdote  attached  to  it.  It  was  giren  by  a 
lady,  to  a  suitor^  of  a  moment;  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  home^  and  in  despair  of  not 
seeing  the  object  of  his  sudden  love  again,  he 
obtaiped  from  her  this  ring ;  it  was  promised 
that  when  that  ring  was  shown,  the  lover 
should  be  supposed  to  be  present,  and  secresy 
observed.  It  will  exactly  fit  yotir  finger;  the 
ring  was  never  to  be  returned  but  by  the  per- 
son  himself.  The  promise^  you  see,  was  never 
kept ;  for  the  ring  is  now  mine,  and  I  ofier  it 
to  you." 

Laura  had  for  some  time  studied  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jew ;  she  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw,  that  the  large  beard  and  dark  whiskers 
were.fiJse,  for  some  lighter  hair  was  visible, 
and  the  Jew's  face  looked  younger,  and  it  was 
coloured. 

''  Ah,  Madam,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Lady  de  Lancy,  ^'  see  this  necklace ;  examine 
it  well,  it  is  beautiful,  beautiful ;  but  it  is  false ; 
not  all  the  jewels  we  see  are  of  the  purest  wa* 
ter ;  remark  how  exquisitely  it  is  set ;  this  ring 
will  become  you/' 
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Laura  looked  at  the  ring,  whilst  Margaret 
and  Rawlinson  were  busy  examining  the  neck- 
1m«.  It  was  her  own ;  the  one  she  had  given 
Albert  after  the  ceremony  of  de  Lancy*s  mar- 
riage with  Margaret ;  the  Jew's  eyes  caught 
her'sy  he  leant  over  die  table  across  the  seat  in 
which  Laura  was  placed,  and  whikt,  with  the 
left  hand,  he  pointed  out  some  marks  by  which 
the  fidse  jewels  might  be  detected,  he  dropped 
a  small  note  into  Laura's  lap. 

Oh,  woman,  woman!  inexplicable  woman, 
at  OBoe  the  simplest^  and  the  deepest !  at  once 
the  most  prying  and  most  secret !  at  once 
bumbg  with  passion  and  with  love,  and  yet 
the  cahnest  and  most  collected  ! — Laura  saw 
the  note  and  enveloped  it  in  her  pocket-hand- 
l^erchief,  whilst  the  Jew,  in  oMer  to  cover  any 
confusion,  which  might  be  vbible,  continued 
ius  discourse. 

^The  necklace,''  he  continued,  *'  is  like 
^me  fair  and  beautiful  woman ;  made  fairer  in 
^pearance  by  the  meretricious  ornaments  of 
^ess,  or  the  exalted  situation  of  her  life ;  probe 
her  heart  thus,    and  she  is  as  worthless  as 
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this ;"  he  touched  a  spring  which  unloosed  the 
setting,  and  showed  the  astonished  observer  it 
was  only  paste.  ^^  Well,  well,  Miss,  you  do 
not  like  to  possess  this  ring,  then  I  will  keep 
it,  and  perhaps  I  may  again  find  the  man  who 
lost  it" 

'^  And  you  /ound  it,  I  suppose,  much  about 
the  place  where  it  was  lost,"  said  Rawlin- 
son, 

*'  Just  so,"  replied  the  Jew. 

''  Come,  Laura,"  said  Lady  de  Lancy,  ''  do 
not  look  so  miserable,  child.  I  will  give  you 
any  thing  you  Hke  to  fancy,  providing,  indeed, 
it  be  not  Montezuma's  clasp,  tibat  I  cannot 
afford ;  but  for  the  rest,  you  may  choose." 

'^  You  must  not  choose  the  fiedse  jewels ;  they 
are  bad  companions,  and  one  day  or  another 
are  certain  of  detection.  I  would  not  sell  you 
this ;  I  keep  it  to  show  how  dexterously  art 
may  imitate  nature,  and  how  the  most  worth- 
less may  appear  the  most  brilliant." 

^*  Did  you,"  asked  RawUnson,  ''  from  your 
own  knowledge  of  this,  invent  the  necklace  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Jew  carelessly, "  it  was 
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pawned  by  an  attorney's  daughter^  and  was  the 
work  of  the  father/' 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  even  Rawlinson  was 
confounded,  and  Lady  de  Lancy  rose  suddenly 
from  the  table;  Laura  alone  appeared  calm 
and  collected,  for  the  attorney,  who  felt  the 
sting,  rose  to  speak  to  Ms  child ;  they  retired 
some  way  firom  the  table ;  the  Jew  busied  him- 
self in  replacing  the  imitation  jewels,  and,  as  he 
managed  to  get  dose  to  Laura,  he  said  in  an 
under  voice :  "  Where  is  Herbert  ?" 

Laura  was  afraid  to  answer,  for  Lady  de 
Lancy  approached;  the  colour  which  before 
bloomed  on  her  &ce  was  gone,  and  she  look- 
ed paler  than  Laura;  she,  however,  attempted 
to  conceal  any  emotion,  and  sat  down  whilst 
Rawlinson  went  to  warn  his  son  in  law  that 
dinner  was  nearly  ready,  and  he  himself  hun- 
gry ;  he  had  not  felt  the  sting  beyond  the  mo- 
ment, he  was  as  callous  at  the  heart,  as  the 
gardener's  palm  is  to  the  nettle. 

**  Choose,  Laura,  my  dear,  I  see  your  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  these  baubles.'^ 

'^  rU  choose  when  I  return,  Lady  de  Lancy ; 

c2 
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but  let  me  run  up  stairs  for  a  moment  ;*'  she 
soon  returned  with  her  purse^  from  which  she 
took  some  money.  The  Jew  perceived  a  small 
piece  of  paper  which  was  put  forward^  evi- 
dently that  he  shbuld  see  it,  and  was  left  care- 
lessly upon  the  table ;  it  was  soon  transferred 
to  his  pockety  and  he  read  in  Laura's  eyes 
some  satis&ction  that  it  had  been  so  dexte- 
rously obtained. 

'*  Will  you  have  the  ring,  Laura,  which  the 
Jew  mentioned  as  a  lover's  gift  ?" 

'^  I  am  a  strange  hawker  of  rich  goods  and 
have  my  fancies ;  that  ring  I  will  not  sell,  it 
will  do  as  a  present  to  one  who  will  prize  it 
more  when  she  knows  her  lover's  sincerity. 
Poor  boy !  he  wanders  about  like  one  of  our 
scouted  tribe  in  Russia,  cheated  by  the  nation 
which  attempts  to  shelter  him.  Ab,  ah !  Peter 
the  Great  knew  his  subjects  well,  when  he 
said :  '  No  Jew  could  make  a  fortune  in  his 
dominions.' '' 

"Have  you  been  in  Russia,  also?'*  asked 
Laura,  "  if  so  you  must  have  seen  all  coun- 
tries." 
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'^NOf  never.  Miss— but  I  haya  traversed 
seas  to  be  rich,  for  I  cannot  be  powerful  with" 
out  riches.  Tour  servant  called  me  Israel  Ben 
Levi  Mordecai — ^it  was  meant  as  a  reproach  $ 
bat  the  day  will  come,  when  this  despised  Jew^ 
will  be  enried  by  a  monarch.  I  have  paced 
the  streets  of  Madrid—*!  have  landed  on  the 
barren  coast  of  Afirica^I  have  wandered  over 
Mexico— there  is  not  a  state  in  America, 
which  has  not  seen  the  Jew.  I  have  passed 
unobserved  in  Paris — ^I  am  known  in  Vienna — 
in  London — ^in  Edinbnigh — ^in  Dublin  and  at 
Raven  Castle.'' 

^  Away  with  this  trompery,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
nald as  he  entered,  ^  or  at  least  wait  until  the 
voracity  of  your  fiEtther's  appetite  is  appeased. 
Dinner  is  announced — come,  Laura,  take  my 
arm ;  in  the  evening,  we  will  examine  the  ped- 
lar's basket,  and  if  you  are^  disposed  to  pur- 
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'^  Or  I  to  present,"  said  Lady  de  Lancy. 
*^  Tou  shall  have  your  taste  gratified;  take 
the  Jew  to  the  servants'  hall,  and  give  him 
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what  he  requires  to  eat/'  The  Jew  bowed 
lowly^  as  that  ill-used  tribe  are  accustomed 
to  do }  they  hare  felt,  in  this  country  the.  se- 
verity of  the  law  which  pn^bita  their  being 
recognised  even,  as  subjects-««nd  Israel  Ben 
Levi  Mordecai  waa  a  Jew. 

John  stayed  to  drop  him  a  hint  thatiie  had 
given  him  a  coin  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
value. 

'^  It  is  a  pedlar  dollar/'  said  the  Jew;  ''  it 
will  pass  any  where,  firem  America  to  Con- 
stantinople.*' 

*^  I'd  rather  have  a  trinket  for  Mary^  or  an 
English  slnlling." 

*'  Give  it  mOr''  said  the  Jew,  *'  English  mo* 
ney  I  have  none.  But  the  trinket  you  can 
have." 

**  llien  how  the  devil  do  you  manage  to  pay 
at  the  inns  ?" 

'^  Ask  no  questions,  John ;  serve  your  mas- 
ter weU  at  dinner ;  and  if  you  feed  me  well,  I 
will  repay  you." 

Carlos  had*  made  coDsiderable  advances  in 
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the  affections  of  Mary.  The  child  had  been 
shewn,  but  it  was  now  in  bed,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  seeing  it  again. 

In  Tain  Laura  Mackenzie  endeavonred  to 
appear  as  usual ;  she  felt  a  giddiness  and  un- 
willingness to  eat;  she  was  silent,  reserved, 
and  frightened ;  it  was  attributed  to  the  sudden 
manner  of  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancj ; — ^but  she  had 
recognized  Albert  in  the  Jew^  or  one  of  his 
associates,  who  did  his  will,  and  did  it  cau- 
tiously. She  was,  all  dinner  time,  endeayouring 
to  recal  the  features  of  the  discarded  brother. 
She  had  not  seen  him,  twenty  times  in  her 
life,  and  the  disguise  was  so  effective,  that 
she  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  Jew  her 
lover. 

'^  Why,  Laura,  you  do  not  eat  as  usual,'* 
said  Lady  de  Lency ;  ^  you  are  not  ill,  child, 
I  hope  r 

^  No/'  replied  the  girl,  ^'  not  ill,  but  not  so 
veQ  as  I  have  been.  I  missed  my  ride,  to-day, 
and  I  have  been  moping  over  Mr.  Law's  cor- 
vespondence,  afraid  to  awake  myself  to  the 
hopt  he  inspires*" 
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*^  Never  mind  Mr.  Law,  my  dear/*  said 
Rawlinson,  **  if  he  fiiils,  I  will  try.''  Rawlinson 
had  closely  inspected  Law*s  letters.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  honest  solicitor  had  great 
hopes  of  success.  Although  the  will  was 
a  little  informal,  yet  the  desire  of  the 
testator  was  so  evident,  that  the  judge 
would,  in  all  probability,  find  the  last  will  a 
good  and  valid  document*  Rawlinson  was 
forty-five  years  of  age,  his  wife  had  long  been 
dead,  and  his  conscience,  although  deadened, 
did  occasionally,  on  a  winter's  night,  become  a 
very  disagreeable  companion;  he  thought  that 
Laura  Mackenzie  might  just  suit  him  as  a 
wife.  She  was  seven-and-twenty  years  younger 
than  himself;  mild,  docile,  timid,  just  the  girl 
to  be  his  companion,  without  being  imper- 
tinently inquisitive.  He  began  to  view  her 
with  better  eyes,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Law's 
first  communication,  in  which  he  learnt  that 
property,  to  some  very  fair  amount,  might  be- 
come hers«  providing  the  mother's  will  stood ; 
for  the  uncle,  who  had  persuaded  the  mother 
to  make  a  will  in  his  favour^  had  done  it  under 
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the  solemn  promise  that  all  his  property  should 
descend  to  his  nieoe  at  his   death,  that  she 
ihonld  live  with  him  in  affluence,  and  become 
an  heiress  hereafter.    Some  suspicion  crossed 
Ae  mother's  mind,  that  her  daughter  never 
liked  her  unde;  and  to  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  refusing  to  liye  with  him,  she  left 
her  the   property  by  a  second  will.     Law's 
letter  informed  Laura  that  the  whole  of  the 
uncle's  property  was  entailed,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  having  no  children,  which  was  unlikely, 
for  he  had  been   married  more  than  twenty 
years  without  any,  the  whole   of  his  estates 
would  revert  to  her.     No  sooner  did  Rawlin- 
MHi   read  this,  than   he  altered  his   manner 
towards  Laura.     He  became  most  kind  and 
considerate,  framed  the  answers  to  Law's  let- 
ters, inquiring  oh  the  most  vital  points,  such 
as  by  whose  will    the   xmcle   inherited    the 
property^  and  thereby  giving  himself  a  clue  to 
the  discovery   at   any  future  period.     Laura 
was  obliged  to  be  present  with  him  often,  and 
the  attorney  did  not  despair  of  success,  if  he 
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earefolly  sapped  away  any  prejudioe^  by  long 
and  continued  kindness  ;—«nd  who  is  there 
that  long  and  continued  kindness  will  not  win  ? 
«-only  her  whose  first  love  has  never  been 
crossed— only  her  who  has  that  picture  en- 
graven on  her  heart,  which,  at  every  beat, 
pictures  him  to  her  eyes 
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CHAPTER   11. 

Thb  dinner  was  over — the  ladies  retired. 
Rawlinson  mentioiied  fm  conviction  that  the 
Spanish  wanderer  was  a  vagabond,  under  one 
act^  and  a  suspidous  character  nnder  another; 
bat  Sir  Ronald,  who  was  not  over  fond  of  his 
overbearing  companion,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  information,  and  the  magbtrate  was  lost  in 
the  haoghty  man* 

No  sooner  was  Laura  in  the  drawing-room 
than  sbe  begged  the  Jew  might  be  summoned. 
Again  were  the  trinkets  examined,  and  at  last 
one  was  selected  and  bougbt  by  Laura;  it 
required  some  time  to  fix  tqpon  the  articles, 
and  the  Jew  seemed  anxious  to  prolong  the 
discussion  upon  every  fiuicy. 
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In  the  meantime,  Carlos  and  Mary  had  be- 
come great  friends — ^the  child,  who  was  going 
to  bed,  was  carried  down  stairs,  to  hear  the 
foreign  man  play  the  guitar,  and  sing,  and 
Mary  undertook  the  care  of  the  heir  to  the 
de  Lancy  property,  whilst  the  nursery  maid 
imbibed  her  tea;  Carlos  played  and  jumped 
about  like  a  child,  carried  on  his  amatory  pro- 
pensity, so  far  as  to  indulge  in  a  kiss,  which 
was  only  slightly  rebuked,  and  during  a  moment 
of  absence  took  up  the  young  infant  and  most 
unceiemoniously  chipped  it  in  his  bag.  A  howl 
was  commenced,  but  the  bag  was  fiustened,  and 
Carlos  in  the  act  of  departure,  when  Mary  came 
in ;  she  missed  the  child,  and  heard  its  cries. 
Carlos,  finding  himself  detected,  quietly  drew 
out  the  half  suffocated  little  creature,  and  lau^- 
ingly  gave  the  maid  to  understand  that  he  had 
pouched  the  child  instead  of  the  guitar,  which 
was  then  on  the  table. 

Mary  held  her  sides  and  laughed  for  five 
minutes,  whilst  Carlos  attempted,  by  bows  and 
signs,  to  express  his  sorrow  at  the  oversight; 
the  child  however  seemed  to  possess  some 
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knowledge  of  friend  and  foe^  for  it  roared  like 
a  litde  ball,  and  could  not  be  comforted  whilst 
the  Spaniard's  &ce  was  near. 

^The  devil  take  the  little  sulky  brat,''  said 
Mary  to  herself ; ''  here  am  I  obliged  to  walk  up 
stairs  and  lose  two  minutes  with  the  hand- 
some man;  the  long  bearded  Israel  will  be 
down  soon ;''  so  muttering  this,  not  loud  but 
deep^  she  trotted  up  stairs,  and  the  heir  of 
Raven  Casde  was  in  security. 

^  I  was  too  quick,"  thought  Carlos,  ''and  yet 
it  was  my  only  chance;  this  girl  is  of  no  use  but 
for  to-morrow— then  indeed  the  child  might  be 
got.  But  what's  the  use  of  the  whelp  ?  we  have 
provision  enough  on  board  without  this  delicar 
cy ;  and  as  for  children,  I  can  give  the  captain 
seven  of  mine,  all  of  that  age,  when  we  return/' 

**  The  price.  Sir,  of  the  ring  ?^'  said  Lady  de 
Lancy  who  drew  out  a  well  filled  purse. 

*'  Oh !  this,  this  is  the  ring  which  belonged 
to  the  unfortunate  Anna  Boleyn ;  it  was  sold 
at  an  inmaense  price  to  my  ancestor,  who 
transmitted  it  to  me.  It  has  been  in  our  family 
the  gem  of  our  caske^  saving  Montezuma's 
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clasp,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Remark  the  setting  of  it,  how  old,  how 
valuable ;  I  cannot  sell  it,  small  as  it  looks, 
under  ten  pounds/' 

'^  Oh,  good  Lady  de  Lancy,  do  not  spend  so 
much  money  on  me.  I  will  not  allow  you  so  to 
do.  I  merely  selected  this,  thinking  it  the 
cheapest;  but  who  could  have  imagined  so 
curious  a  looking  ringlsver  graced  the  finger  of 
that  unfortunate  woman !  I  should  never  fed 
happy  with  it;  and  always  fancy  some  ill  betid- 
ed  me  by  possessing  so  unlucky  a  relic.  I 
will  not  have  it." 

''  But  I  insist  upon  it,  Laura  dear  ;  you  do 
not,  I  hope,  estimate  my  love  by  my  present;  if 
so,  I  would  give  you  this  wondrous  clasp." 

''  Not  so,  I  assure  you ;  the  most  trivial  gift 
which  friendship  bestows  is  dearer  to  me  than 
all  the  extravagance  of  an  imwelcome  hand.  I 
will  have  this  hair  chain,  it  is  neatly  platted.^ 

"  That  will  not  ruin  my  Lady — ^there,"  said  the 
Jew  ;  *'  it  is  worth  but  little,  although  the  head 
from  which  it  was  cut,  would  be  worth  t^ 
thousand  times  the  value  to  one  &mily  in  this 
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country.  It  is  cut  from  the  head  of  one  who 
should  have  been  rich,  but  who  is  now  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast.  Take  it,  £ur  lady,  I 
will  sell  it  for  two  shillings." 

'^  I  prefer  it  to  the  ring,  said  Laura,''  her  £9tce 
crimsoning  with  a  blush,  '^and  I  will  have  this 
in  preference  to  the  locket,  for  the  person  who 
lost  the  hair  was  much  in  my  own  situation." 

^*  Then  you  shall  have  the  locket,  to  hang  to 
it,  and  in  it  I  will  place  some  of  my  own  hair." 

^  'TIS  a  thing  of  trifling  value  ;  but  it  is 
strange  it  lias  already  some  of  the  same  hair 
neatly  placed  therein  to  show  how  well  the 
locket  may  look  when  thus  filled."  The  Jew 
looked  dose  to  the  locket  and  touching  a  spring 
he  showed  it  to  Lady  de  Lancy. 

''  Oh  it  is  exquisite ;  look  at  it,  Laura." 

'^  If  you  come  this  side,  fair  lady,  you  will  see 
it  better."  Laura  came  round,  the  Jew  opened 
the  locket  and  she  expressed  her  wonder  at  the 
neat  manner  the  hur  was  inserted.  The  Jew  shut 
it  and  rubbed  it  on  a  glove  to  brighten  the  gold. 
'^You  see,  fair  lady,  how  small  it  is,  and  yet,"said 
he,  *^  it  may  contain  enough  to  remind  a  lady  of 
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her  traest  love  and  admirer ;"  he  opened  it  again, 
Laura  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  a  loud  '  hah' 
escaped  her. 

*'  What  is  the  wonder,  my  dear!  let  me  see/' 

'^  Nothing ;  but  holding  it  slant  ways  to  the 
light  you  observe  that  the  ground  work  is  inter- 
laid with  gold ;"  he  opened  it  again,  but  Lady  de 
Lancy  could  see  no  difference. 

'^  You  have  seen  all  it  contains,  fair  lady,'' 
said  the  Jew,  addressing  Laura,  ^  will  you  have 
it  now  ?" 

Laura  remained  silent  for  some  time,,  she 
was  endeavouring  to  collect  her  fimmess  which 
the  imcomfortable  heat  of  her  face  convinced 
her  was  acting  the  coward,  and  blushing  for 
her. 

**  Let  me  advise  you  to  take  it,  Laura,  it  is 
very  neat  and  very  handsome.'' 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  took  it,  her  face, 
which  before  was  flushed,  was  now  pale  as 
death,  and  she  advanced  nearer  the  Jew ;  he 
gave  it  her  himself,  a  sudden  firmnesa  seemed 
to  reassure  her,  she  passed  the  hair  chain  round 
her  neck,  and  the  Jew  with  a  peculiar  officious- 
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heas  clasped  it  behind  saying,  ^  The  portrait  has 
not  the  beard.'* 

Rawlinson  and  Sir  Ronald  now  entered.  The 

first  was  anxious  for  Laura  to  accept  the  ring 

and  the  clasp.  He  was  half  drunk,  very  familiar, 

and  uncommonly  generous,  like  all  men  in  that 

delightful  state  between  gentle  inebriation  and 

positiye  drunkenness,  when  the  head  is  rich  in 

ideas,  and  the  tongue  too  confined  to  give  them 

utterance;  but  Laura  refused  them  all^  and 

seemed  ill  at  ease  as  the  fitmiUarity  increased ; 

the  Jew  too  seemed  more   attentive  to  their 

Words  than  to  the  sale  of  his  articles ;  whilst 

Sir  Ronald  gravely  remarked,  that  throughout 

even  a  written  testimony  of  the  gravest  order, 

there  was  so  much  doubt  of  the  truth^  that  he 

wondered  how  any  man  could  offer  money  for 

an  article  unsupported  by  any  evidence  of  its 

originality,  but  oral  tradition,  mouthed  firom  an 

itinerant  vendor. 

^  Have  you  a  hawker's    license,  sirrah  ?" 
continued  the  magistrate. 

^  I  have.  Sir ;  and  my  name  is  on  the  canvass 
which  covers  my  pack." 
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"You  may  go/'  continued  the  Baronet,  **  and 
I  hope  I  may  never  see  you  again." 

"  I  have  a  boon  to  crave,  good  Sir,"  said  the 
Jew  advancing;  '^the  lady  kept  me  in  the  house 
until  this  late  hour,  and  I  am  fearful  to  walk 
along  the  almost  deserted  road,  on  this  dark 
night  with  so  much  property." 

**  Why  you  long  bearded  scoundrel,"  inter- 
rupted Rawlinson,  "  you  do  not  want  to  sleep 
in  the  drawing  room,  do  you  V 

"  I  want  only,"  replied  the  Jew,  with  much 
earnestness,  "to  leave  the  jewels  here  to-night.'^ 

"  Not  an  unreasonable  request,"  said  Lady 
de  Lancy. 

"  Leave  them,  and  begone,''  said  Sir  Ronald. 
-  "  I  will  lock  them  in  the  drawers  in  my 
room,"  said  Laura.  "  Tou  had  better  lock  the 
box." 

"  It  has  no  lock ;  but  fastens  with  this  secret 
spring."  He  again  took  his  pencil  and  wrote  a 
few  words,  which  he  said  was  the  account  of  the 
things  sold,  for  which  he  would  be  answerable 
to  his  brother,  and  closed  the  box;  he  then 
bowed  to  each,  and  withdrew. 
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^^  Now  let  US  have  the  Spanish  singer/'  said 
Rawlinson. 

<'  The  what  ?"  said  Sir  Ronald. 

'^  I  know  whaty*  carelessly  replied  the  attor- 
ney, ringing  the  bell. 

^  Tell  that  Spaniard  to  come  here  with  his 
guitar,"  said  Rawlinson,  to  the  servant. 

John  made  no  reply  but  went  on  his  errand, 
whilst  Sir  Ronald  rose  with  his  usual  stately 
walk,  and  hinted  that  his  house  was  not  his 
own,  but  that  his  Hbrary  perhaps  might  be  less 
subject  to  interruption,  and  where  he  could 
read  without  the  interruption  of  Spamsh  va- 
grants  and— 

^^Cursed  intruding  fathers,^'  added  Rawlinson. 

^  The  Spaniard's  gone.  Sir,''  said  John. 

^  Gone  P'  said  Rawlinson. 

**  Tes,  Sir,  the  Jew  and  him  entered  into 
some  conversation ;  the  Spaniard  put  his  guitar 
in  the  sack,  and  walked  out.'' 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  to  stay  ?" 

^  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
Sir." 
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*'  Speak,*'  said  Rawlinson^  ''why he  spoke  to 
me  for  half  an  hour  before  dinner/' 

''  Did  he.  Sir?  then  Ithmk  I  had  better  tell 
Watson  to  count  the  silver  over/' 

There  was  one  person  who  saw  through 
this — ^it  was  Laura  Mackenide. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^  Wht  did  you  bum  the  blue  ligh V'  said 
the  Captain,  as  he  ascended  the  side  of  the 

Spitfire.    ^  I  told  you  to  hoist  a  signal  light,'^ 

if  any  man  of  war  was  in  the  offing  we  shoidd 

be  chased.  Quick,  get  the  boat  in,  and  make  sail 

to  the  northern,  the  weather  has  clouded  over, 

and  the  glass  seems  to  play  us  false  to  night. 

Carlos,  as  you  value  my  friendship  and  esteem, 

never  mention  a  word  of  this  night's  work/' 

"What  sail  are  we  to  carry,  Sir?'^ 

"All  she  will  bear ;  take  no  notice  of  any 

strangers.      We  are  much  too  close  in  shore, 

and  we  may  be  hemmed  in  by  the  cruisers  on 

the  Irish  coast,  and  those  on  the  Scotch  shore.'' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Spitfire  was  under 
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her  canvassi  she  seemed  tx>  ran  through  the 
water  without  the  slightest  opposition  from  it, 
whilst  the  huhbles  which  passed  her  side^  and 
which  are  generally  the  indication  of  fast  sail- 
ing hardly  appeared.  She  was  like  a  bunted 
thief,  stealiDg  stealthily  and  noiselessly  along. 

*'  There  is  a  vessel  on  the  larboard  bow — ^she 
is  standing  towards  us  I  think." 

"My  glass.  Here,  take  this  cursed  beard  and 
throw  it  below ;  it  has  done  its  duty  well  to- 
night, when  perhaps  we  may  all  want  a 
disguise.''  The  glass  was  brought,  the  vessel 
appeared  to  be  a  rakish  brig,  and  was  in  all 
probability  a  cruiser.  The  Spit&re  was  standing 
out  to  sea,  whilst  the  vessel  now  nearing  them 
seemed  inclined  to  hem  her  in  and  prevent  her 
escape. 

"  Keep  her  well  fuU,"  said  the  captain,  as 
he  stepped  down  the  companion,  "and  let 
every  thing  be  ready  for  action ;  but  show  no 
lights  ;'*  it  scarcely  appeared  a  mon>ent  before 
the  Captain  returned  on  deck,  dressed  in  his 
usual  careless  seaman's  attire.  His  men  who  now 
saw  before  them  enough  to  cause  the  liveliest 
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apprehensionsj^  seemed  to  gather  courage  from 

the  steady  manner  of  their  leader.    '^  It  is  a 

cndaer/'he  said  as  he  surveyed  her,  '*  attracted 

by  tiie  blue  light,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is, 

Ibbaa  to  have  stumbled  unprepared  upon  her." 

^if  we  tack  now/'  said  the  mate,  ''  we  can 
creep  in  shore,  and  under  the  land  might  escape 
her." 

'^And  the  wind  might  ba£9e  us,  and  we 
might  be  placed  in  a  situation  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  Have  the  hands  on  deck ;  if  she 
fires,  back  the  fore  top-sail  directly.  My  lads," 
he  continued  to  his  crew,  ^  a  little  of  our  usual 
ccxdness,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  our  unknown  companion.  I  intend  to 
nm  past  her,  and  before  she  is  about,  the 
Spitfire  will  be  quite  far  enough  away  this  dark 
night,  to  efiTect  an  escape  without  firing  her 
guns.'' 

Carlos  now  came  on  deck  and  took  the  wheel; 
it  was  his  station  at  quarters :  a  cooler,  steadier 
man  in  danger  never  breathed.  It  was  this 
great  requisite  in  a  helmsman  that  made  him 
hiB  Captain's  favorite. 
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'*  Keep  her  well  fiill  and  bye;''  sud  the 
Captain^  '^  we  must  pass  to  windward  of  her/' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  brig  fired  a  shot 
which  passed  over  the  Spitfire,  and  hoisted  a 
light  at  her  peak,  below  the  ensign. 

'^  What  colours  shall  we  hoist  ?"  asked  the 
mate. 

'^  Any  you  like,"  replied  the  Captain ;  "  for  if 
they  were  French,  Dutch,  Turkish  or  English, 
no  one  could  distinguish  them,  this  dark  night; 
back  the  fore  top-sail,  keep  the  helm  a  mid- 
ships, and  stand  by  to  fill  the  fore  top- sail, 
directly  I  answer  her  hail." 

The  brig,  seeing  the  schooner  apparently 
hove  to,  instantly  shortened  saU,  the  courses 
were  hauled  up,  the  top-gallant  sails  furled,  the 
main  top-sail  backed ;  this  reduction  of  sail  was 
done  in  good  style ;  the  brig  was  evidently  a 
man  of  war  in  high  discipline;  and  Carlos  who 
seldom  spoke,  quietly  remarked — "  We  shall 
soon  see  how  long  it  will  take  you  to  wear  and 
make  sail."  The  Spitfire  having  the  weather 
gage,  edged  down  a  little  on  the  brig,  intending 
to  make  sail  directly  she  had  answered  the  hail, 
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tbe  wind  was  increasiDg  &at,  and  the  top-sail, 
which  had  been  braced  aback,  was  lowered  and 
dose  reefed ;  the  clouds  were  getting  up,  and 
the  night  promised  first  to  bc^n  with  a  little 
rain,  and  to  finish  by  a  gale  at  S.  W,  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  moon  did  not  rise 
before  one  in  the  morning ;  about  this  time  the 
Captain  of  the  SpitBre  calculated  the  wind 
would  increase  to  a  gale. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  firing 
of  die  g^  and  the  hail,  was  not  unprofitably 
spent  on  board  the  schooner ;  the  fore  and  aft 
sails  were  reduced  a  reef,  and  the  jib  which  was 
too  large  for  the  breeze,  was  shifted  to  one  of 
smaller  dimensions ;  every  thing  was  well  and 
safely  secured.  It  never  occurred  to  the  Cap- 
tain, that  a  gun  might  be  wanted ;  the  Spitfire's 
strength  was  in  her  sailing;  there  she' was 
without  a  rival ;  she  had  tried  her  rate  against 
every  description  of  vessel,  and  not  one  could 
near  her ;  she  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  if  she  had  ever  rounded  the 
Cqpe. 

On  approaching  the  brig,  she  was  hailed  in 

VOL.   II.  9 
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English ;  the  answer  was,  *^  ihe  Amelia  of 
Liverpool,  going  to  the  Clyde,  for  a  cargo.'' 
The  low,  long,  sneaking  hull,  the  immense 
spread  of  canvass,  the  height  of  the  mast,  their 
rake,  the  whole  cut  of  the  Spitfire,  were  so  sus- 
picious, that  she  was  ordered  to  wear,  and 
heave  to,  on  the  same  tack  as  the  brig,  as  it 
was  the  Captain  of  the  brig's  intention  to 
board  her. 

'*  Aye,  aye,  Sir,'*  responded  the  Jew  Captain ; 
the  vessels  passed  each  other;  ''fill  the  fore-top 
sail,''  was  heard,  '^  keep  her  rap  full,  Caiios,  let 
the  watch  below  go  to  bed,  and  call  me  if  the 
wind  freshens/'  The  Spitfire  soon  gathered 
wny,  there  was  no  sign  of  wearing  to  heave 
to,  and  shd  had  already  inca-eased  her  distance, 
and  was  creeping  away  from  the  brig,  before 
that  vessel  made  any  signs  of  pursuit. 

To  fill  and  tack,  would  have  been-  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  Spitfire— to  wear,  a  great  loss 
of  ground;  the  latter  was  preferred ;  and  as  the 
brig  got  before  the  wind,  she  fired  two  or  three 
guns  at  the  schooner,  which  had  so  easily  and 
dexterously  deceived  her;   the  shot  went  a 
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long  way  past  the  Spitfire,  but  in  so  bad  a 

direction,  that  Carlos  coolly  asked  the  mate,  if 

he  thought  the  Englishman  was  firing  at  the 

clouds,  to    make    way  for  the  moon.     The 

schooner  could  haye  carried  more  sidl^  but  the 

Captain  never  pressed    her  with    canvass — 

burying  a  vessel,  firom  the  over-crowding  of  sail, 

was  held  by  him,  to  retard,  rather  than  advance 

a  sharp  buUt  craft ;  it  was  already  evident,  that 

the  pursuit  was  useless.    The  brig  was  scarcely 

perceptible  with  a  naked  eye,  and  although  she 

kept  firing  her  bow  guns  with  just  as  bad  a 

direction  as  before,  there  was  no  sign  of  her 

pursuers  obeying  the  order  to  wear  and  heave 

to. 

''  They  had  better  save  their  powder,^'  said 
Carlos ;  **  the  shots  don't  come  half  way;  and  if 
it  was  not  for  the  flash,  nobody  would  know 
where  she  was.'' 

An  hour  had  passedr-the  Spitfire  had  not 
only  weathered,  but  had  fore-reached*  The 
chase  might  be  considered  as  over,  when  another 
vessel  was  reported.  The  Captain  was  on 
deck  in  a  moment;  it  was  a  frigate,  under  as 

D2 
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much  sail  as  she  could  stagger,  crowding  up  to 
the  vessel,  fix>in  which  the  guns  were  fired. 
To  have  tacked,  would  have  been  suspicious, 
for  by  the  night  glass  it  was  evident  the  frigate 
had  seen  the  schooner.    The  breese  was  firesh- 
ening  fast,  and  in  a  severe  breese,  with  a  head 
sea,  the  frigate  might  be  a  dangerous  adversary. 
The  Captain  took  no  notice  of  the  danger :  he 
desired  a  light  to  be  shown  forward,  and  edged 
down;  he  even  shortened  sail,  feeling  quite 
confident,  that  with  the  reduction  he  had  made, 
the  vessel  astern  would  not  gain  upon  him :  the 
large  speaking  trumpet,  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  firigate,  perceiving  the  inclination  of  the 
approaching  vessel  to  speak  her,  never  suspect- 
ed her  of  being  the  one  chased;  she  lufied 
close  up,  deadened  her  way,  and  as  the  Spitfire 
passed  rapidly  by,  she  hailed  the  firigate,  and 
said,  ^^  there  is  a  French  lugger    privateer  in 
shore  of  me/'    The  Spitfire  passed,  and  as  the 
Captain  of  the  frigate,  said,  *' thank  you,  thank 
you,"  some  words  such  as  these,  fell  firom  a 
person  on  board  the  schooner^   ^'that  is  the 
Doris/' 
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A  suspicion  was  created,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  Spitfire,  that  she  was  the  privateer;  but 
the  English,  in  which  the  communication  was 
made,  was  so  pure,  so  evidently  from  the 
mouth  of  a  coimtryman,  that  the  suspicion 
evaporated. 

''  That's  just  like  life,*'  said  Carlos ;  <<  the 
very  man  sets  two  friends  to  fight,  and  benefits 
by  both ;  am  I  to  keep  her  fiill  and  bye  ?" 

^  Send  a  hand  to  relieve  Carlos,"  said  the 
Captain;  ''we  are  safe  now;  those  gentlemen 
will  make  signals,  and  heave  to,  and  go  on 
board  one  another,  whilst  we  shall  be  far  out 
of  sight,  before  the  moon  gets  up.''  Carlos 
was  relieved,  and  the  Captain  desired  him  to 
come  below. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Captain  had  not 
been  in  bed ;  his  light  had  been  concealed,  so 
that  no  glare  could  be  seen,  but  before  him 
were  small  strips  of  paper,  a  chart,  compasses, 
parallel  rules,  and  those  implements  used  in 
pricking  off  the  ship's  position  on  a  chart. 

''We  have  escaped,  and  escaped  narrowly," 
^d  the  Captain,  "those  two  vessels,  once  outside 
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of  them,  I  have  no  further  fears ;  but  I  cannot 
do  as  I  could  wish— bear  up,  and  thus  embarrass 
them  in  their  pursuit*  The  most  important 
service  is  yet  to  be  performed ;  I  must  call  in  at 
Campbelton,  for  a  letter,  and  that  letter  will 
guide  me  for  the  future.'' 

"  The  crew  seemed  discontented,"  said 
Carlos ;  ^^  they  count  that  had  we  taken  half 
the  vessels  we  have  seen,  they  would  have  been 
made  comfortable  for  life." 

''  Made  comfortable  for  a  moment,  and 
miserable  for  a  year  afterwards  !-^how  many 
times  have  we  filled  their  pockets  and  their 
hats  with  gold — ^gold  sufficient  to  have  bought 
respectability  or  honours  ?*-ther6's  not  a  man 
on  board  the  Spitfire,  who  could  not  have  been 
an  Italian  Prince,  or  a  German  Count,  if  they 
pleased,  and  lived  upon  their  fellow  noUes  by 
privateering  on  shore.  But  what  have  they 
done  with  their  wealth  ?  gambled  it  away !— « 
At  the  Fiesta  of  Medellin,  near  Vera  Cruz,  every 
man  went  on  shore  with  his  pockets  crammed, 
and  came  back  as  empty  as  sieves,  in  which 
some  fool  has  vainly  attempted  to  preserve 
water." 
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''  Some  of  118,  Captain,  buy  jewek  of  great 
value,  and  loae  them  in  an  hour." 

^'  No,  Carlos ;  those  jewels  are  safer  now 
than  enrer  they  were — they  are  mine  at  a 
moment's  notice,  or  hers,  who  I  value  more 
than  myself.  Of  other  matters— what  did  you 
get  from  the  maid  ?'* 

''  Nothing  at  all,  but  a  kiss.  I  bad  the 
child  in  my  guitar  case,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  behind."  . 

^^  Excellent  Carlos^  my  trusty  friend !  the 
time  will  come  when  you  shall  be  quietly 
seated  either  in  your  own  or  in  another  country, 
with  money  enough  to  buy  a  reputation,  if  our 
mode  of  life  is  a  sacrifice  of  character." 

'^  We  are  no  worse  than  the  Arab,  or  the 
Frenchman,"  replied  Carlos ;  "  every  man's 
hand  is  against  us — and  ours  is  against  them ; — 
they  make  war  with  the  world — so  do  we,  only, 
ours  is  unstained  by  blood,  and  they  revel  in 
it ;  we  are  a  small  community — you  are  our 
king ;  the  mate,  our  prime-minister — and  the 
rest,  our  populace.' 


»9 
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The  mate  was  now  heard  on  deck  laughing 
most  violently ;  his  voice  could  hardly  articulatei 
<'  They're^  at  it  again  1 — ^well  done,  little  one  ! 
try  it  again,  big  one !''  It  was  a  slight  contest 
between  the  frigate  and  the  brig;  they  had 
both  misunderstood  the  night  signal,  and 
a  mistake  had  occurred ;  it  was  evident  from 
the  flash  and  the  hardly  distinguished  report 
that  they  were  far  astern*  The  Spitfire  con« 
tinned  her  unvaried  course^she  required  no 
stratagem  to  elude  her  pursuers ;  once  out  of 
gun-shot,  the  wind  either  light  or  strong 
fair  or  foul — ^no  vessel  yet  could  ever  over- 
haul her.  She  kept  up  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Clyde,  carrying  no  particular  press  of  sail 
— ^but  slipping  through  the  water  at  a  quick 
rate. 

At  daylight,  in  the  morning,  no  vessel  was  in 
sight  but  a  merchantman  to  windward;  she 
passed  unnoticed ;  the  only  precaution  taken, 
was  to  disguise  the  Spitfire — ^giving  her  the 
broad  white  streak,  without '  ports,  and  hang- 
ing over  the  Jonathan  Dobbs,  the  **  Fanny  of 
liverpooL" 
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The  Spitfire  might  haye  been  boarded  by 
either  brig  or  frigate,  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion. She  had  a  regular  clearance  from  Ame- 
rica— ^whijst  had  it  been  more  conyenient,  so 
to  haye  done,  she  could  haye  shown  a  regular 
priyateer^s  commission  firom  the  English  go- 
▼enmient ; — she  had  papers  enough  to  haye 
passed  twenty  yessels,  the  only  danger  being 
the  discoyery  of  them.  In  this  respect,  her 
Captun  was  yery  cautious— eyery  packet  was 
kept  separate — and  when  he  intended  to  hail 
for  an  English  yessel— not  a  paper  of  any  des- 
cription could  haye  been  found,  but  those 
which  amply  satisfied  the  searchers,  that  the 
Spitfire  was  a  rq;ular  trader  or  a  regular  priya- 
teer;  but  the  Captain  neyer  liked  Englishmen 
of  war,  and  he  ayoided  them  more  scrupulously 
than  the  nayy  of  any  other  state. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  days— <luring  which 
time  a  contrary  wind  had  blown — ^the  Spitfire 
arriyed  at  sunset  off  Campbelton ;  the  boat  was 
sent  on  shore,  and  in  two  hours  returned  with 
a  letter,   directed  in   a   female  hand,  to  the 
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Captain  of  the  Spitfire,  Campbelton,  to  be  left 
at  the  post  office,  until  called  for. 

"  Make  sail/'  said  the  captain ;  ^  we  can 
weather  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  in  another  climate.  Now,  my  lads,'' 
he  continued,  *'  we  will  make  war  against  all 

strangers,  and  before  long,  we  will  try  the  for- 

't 

tunes  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  Mont^  table.— I 
thank  you  aU  for  having  served  me  in  a  manner 
which  no  other  men  could  have  served  me,  and 
now  you  shall  not  blame  me  for  negligence— or 
taunt  me  with  fear.'' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

« 

*'  I  tell  yoii,"  said  Rawlinson,  his  face  bum- 
iDg  with  rage  and^  vexation,  ^  that  it  must 
bare  been  him.  Do  you  doubt  his  hand 
writing  ? — read  this  :— 

'  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  should 
watch  you«^ — ^I  am  here  now.  Take  back  your 
coat;  it  is  not  much  the  worse  for  the  absence 
— every  thing  is  therein — but  one  letter — ^and 
that  you  shall  hare  again/ '' 

Sir  Ronald  ,  surveyed  the  letter— there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  hand  writing.  But  the  Spa- 
niard— he  was  a  short*  stout,  dark-haired  man ; 
the  other  was  dark,  tall^  slim  :  ''  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  short  man  appear  tall,"  said  the  Baro- 
net, ^  but  to  make  a  tall  man  short,  has  never 
been  effected." 

^  What,  do  you  think  of  the  Jew  ? — he  was 
tall  enough.*' 

'<  Yes,*'  said  Sir  Ronald  coldly,  ^  and  much 
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too  rich  for  our  man.    This  letter  he  speaks 
of,  what  is  that  ?" 

^  It  must  haye  been  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you. 
I  quite  forget  its  contents.  But  there  is  a 
difficulty  still  remaming,  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  Spaniard  with  the  Jew.*' 

''  Companionship,  nothing  more ;  both  need- 
ed protection — we  shall  have  the  Jew  here 
before  long,  to  take  away  Ins  jewels ;  you  can 
then  exercise  your  legd  qualifications^  by  a 
sharp  cross  examination.'' 

The  morning  passed ;  no  Jew  returned.  The 
property,  evidently  of  great  value,  remained 
under  the  care  of  Lauta  Mackenzie ;  and 
often  had  she  touched  the  secret  spring  of  the 
case,  and  examined  its  contents.  The  fidse 
necklace,  like  rouge  on  a  woman's  face,  was 
easily  detected  in  daylight;  but  the  rest  ap- 
peared stones  of  great  value,  the  setting  of 
which  were  all  foreign.    She  sat  doMm  before 

• 

them,  examining  her  heart,  which  beat  too  forci- 
bly to  be  questioned ;  she  loved  him — had  loved 
him,  from  the  first  moment  she  had  seen  him, 
bearing  his  distress  of  mind,  with  all  manliness, 
relinquishing  fw  it  we^  all  daim  to  his  proud 
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totoation,  wandering  in  a  state  of  poverty— 
uoknown — ^unheeded — and  that  without  a  mnr- 
mur  of  rerenge,  against  her  who  had  betrayed 
him !    Too  deeply  had  she  fostered  the  a£Pec- 
tion!  — she  loved  him — ^the  soomed«*the  outcast 
— the  deserter,  and  above  all,  the  perfectly 
inexplicable   Jew,   possessing    wealth,    more 
than  sufficient  to  render  him  happy !  These  all 
concentrated  in  the  Captain  of  the  Spitfire-* 
and  wbAt  was  the  Spitfire  ?  who  had  seen  it  ? 
not  a    souL    The  everlasting  smugglers  had 
seen  the  flashes  of  guns,  and  heard  their  distant 
reports;  but  what  had  Albert  de  Lancy  to  do 
with  guns,  whilst  he  wandered  about,  habited 
as  a  Jew  ?    She  took  the  locket,  which  hung 
suspended  round  her  neck — ^the  hair  was  his, 
and  the  portrait  which  had    occasioned  the 
blush,  the  living  image  of  him : — ^by  her  accept- 
ance of  it,  after  she  had    seen  it,  she  had 
accepted  him.     She  felt  that  he  would    be 
justified  in  claiming  her  as  a  wife,  and  she  in 
honour  bound  to  yield  herself  up  to  him.    She 
kissed  the  glass  which  covered  the  painting. 
How  often  do  lovers  conunit  this  extravagance, 
and  with  as  much  fervour  as  ever  votary  em- 
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braced  the  golden  saint;  her  eyes  filled  with 
tear»-^her  heart  beat  quickly  with  emotion-— 
her  whole  form  trembled^  and  in  that  moment  of 
love,  her  mother  for  the  first  time,  was  forgotten^ 
A  footstep  warned  her  some  one  approached—- 
the  case  closed  as  its  lid  fell — the  locket  was 
replaced' — ^but  her  eyes— *her  eyes  betrayed  her ! 

'^  Tou  must  leam,  my  dear  Laura,  to  over- 
come your  grief/'  Laura  started.  ^'  I  applaud 
your  feeling,  it  is  one  which  does  credit  to 
your  heart ;  but  we  should  follow  the  example 
of  him,  who  wept  when  his  son  was  ill,  but  got 
up,  and  eat  when  his  death  was  announced. 
We  must  bear  with  patience  what  we  cannot 
avoid.  I  have  felt  the  loss  of  a  mother,  and  I 
can  now  mingle  your  grief  With  mine.'' 

'^  Tour  grief.  Lady  de  Lancy.'' 

^'  Cease,  good  Laura,  cease  that  formal 
.name !  I  would  rather  you  knew  me,  and  spoke 
to  me,  as  Margaret.  Tour  grief,  time  may  dis* 
sipate;  but  mine  remains  unchanged — un- 
changeable !'' 

.  ^*  I  thought  you  happy,''  said  Laura,  ^*  happy 
,in  the  love  of  a  kind,  affectionate,  though 
aomewhat  cool  and  austere  husband ;  how  can 
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you  be  unhappy,  when  every  luxury  which  is 

coveted,  can  be  commanded  ?'^ 

**  You   are  wrong — the  luxury  of  an  easy 

conscience  cannot  be  commanded — ^the  eternal 

whisperings  of  a  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself, 

cannot  be  silenced — the  blush  of  shame  cannot 

be  controlled." 

^'  Can  I  do  any  thing,  I,  alas,  who  cannot 

control  my  own  fears  —my  own  grief !  I,  poor 
as  I  am,  dear  Margaret,  wiU  do  all  I  can  to 
comfort,  to  console  you." 

^*  I  feel,"  said  Lady  de  Liancy,  "  the  neces- 
sity of  a  companion,  to  whom  I  can  in  all  con- 
fidence imburthen  my  mind;  and  yet  I  dare 
not  do  it;  but  there  is  one  point  which  per- 
haps I  may  mention.  Last  night,  Albert  de 
Lancy  was  near  Kaven  Castle — why  does  this 
agitate  you  ?  why  do  you  tremble  at  the  name 
of  him  I  once  loved,  and  so  shamefully  be- 
trayed ?  keep  still  my  heart— oh  Laura,  Laura, 
my  poor  heart  will  burst — that  heart,  which 
only  loved  him  P* 

**  Your  husband,  Margaret !— remember  your 
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oath  at  the  altar—remember  the  little  child 
which  lifts  its  tiny  hands  to  you  as  to  his 
Ood,  when  he  prays  at  night ;  and  in  diat 
remembrance  forget  him  you  have  forsaken, 
imd  ding  to  him  you  have  chosen.  Remember 
Albert  only  as  a  brother,  Sir  Ronald  eyer  as 
yom*  husband/' 

'^  Tou  speak,  Laura,  as  if  words  could  crush 
my  feeling ;  you  do  not  pour  that  balm  which 
might  overpower  them.  Our  earliest  lore  is 
never  quite  obliterated ;  we  may  live  on,  and 
share  in  many  pleasures,  and  experience 
many  sorrows ;  but  in  our  first  love,  there  is  a 
root  which  never  dies,  and  firom  it  springs  oc- 
casional  remembrances  of  those  early  days 
when  the  heart  worshipped  but  one  object,  and 
that  object  was  its  only  love.  His  return 
alarms  me — does  he  come  back  to  chide  me 
with  my  peifidy-— does  he  return  to  show  me 
the  brother  driven  from  his  own  roof — come,  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  right,  to  turn  me  firom 
beneath  it  1''— 

You   wander,   Margaret,   yoiir   fears   of 
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meeting  bim  make  yoa  conjure  up  phantoms ; 
how  can  he  turn  you  from  the  house,  which  is 
your  husband's  inheritance  ?'' 

Lady  de  Lancy  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  Laura;  there  was  a  total  absence  of  mind; 
it  was  evident  she  never  saw  the  object  before 
her,  and  she  merely  uttered  in  a  distracted 
manner.  ^  He  told  my  father,  he  would  be  eveif 
near  him ;  do  you  think  Laura,''  she  continuedi 
starting  back  into  thought,  ^'  do  you  think 
there  is  an  hereafter  ?'' 

^  An  hereafter !  as  certain  as  we  live  we 
shall  be  judged,  or  who  would  live  out  this 
life  of  misery,  if  there  was  no  hope  of  a  future 
state  ?  the  guilty  endeavour  to  convince  them- 
selves there  is  none,  whilst  the  virtuous  and 
the  honest  look  forward  to  it  as  their  reward — 
but  why  this  unusual  question  ?" 

**  Sir  Ronald  is  deep  read  in  books,  in  those 
records  of  wisdom  which  ages  have  accumulated 
and  transmitted  to  our  time ;  I  have  neither  the 
coolness  nor  the  reasoning  to  imravel  the  diffi- 
culties ;  but  he  has  satisfied  himself,  and  would 
feign  convince  me  that  there  is  no  punishment 
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for  crime,  no  reward  for  honesty ;  he  says  that 
the  enjoyment  of  life  is  its  best  reward;  he 
points  to  the  Uving  beauties  of  the  day,  the 
change  of  the  different  seasons,  that  one  suc- 
ceeds the  other,  whilst  the  past  is  in  oblivion ; 
he  shows  me  animals  endued  with  sense,  and, 
as  he  says,  reason,  who  live  and  moTC  and  have 
their  being,  who  die  and  who  suffer  this  total 
annihilation/' 

'^  I  cannot,  dear  Maigaret,  argue  against 
those  subtle  reasoners  but  in  one  manner ;  I 
hold  the  scriptures  as  the  words  of  truth,  and 
as  they  promise,  so  I  believe ;  let  us  change  the 
subject ;  my  flesh  creeps  upon  my  very  bones 
at  so  horrible  a  contradiction  to  the  gospels. 
Talk  of  any  thing  else  but  that." 

^'  And  yet,''  said  Lady  de  Lancy,  ^  I  would 
I  could  believe  it;  I  could  bear  the  ills  I  have, 
as  I  have  home  them ;  and  could  look  to  my 
grave  as  a  spot,  where  no  troubling  thoughts, 
x^o  stings  of  conscience  could  assail  me.  Liaura, 
I  am  very  miserable,  very  unhappy ;  I  wish  to 
die  and  yet  fear  the  event" 
.    ^^  This,  to  me,  is  strange  and  surpasses  my 
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understanding !  how  can  a  mother  wish  to  leave 
its  child^  a  wife  her  husband  7— -oh !  if  I  were 
married^  I  think  it  most  be  a  bitter  day  indeed^ 
that  could  make  me  think  of  death;  and  if  as  in 
marriage,  there  must  sometimes  be  some  trivial 
disagreement,  some  momentary  estrangement^ 
how  I  should  rejoice  to  fling  myself  upon  my 
husband's  arms  and  kiss  away  the  lowering 
look  perhaps  my  own  remark  occasioned  !'' 

^  We    all  think   so^  Laura,  when  we   are 

young,  ardent,  enthusiastic ;  the  painful  reality 

of  our  useless  existence,  the  natural  discontent 

engrafted  in  us,  the  almost  absolute  necessity 

of  change  makes  us  uneasy  in  our  mind  and 

sometimes  bitter  in  our   manner.     If  I  bad 

never  married  I  should  have  been  far  happier." 

^  That  is  because  you  feel  you  have  married 

against    your    inclination— given    your   band 

where  your  heart  was  absent ; — time  will  relieve 

you  of  this  burthen,  and^" 

^  Never,  Laura,  never;  the  first  beautiful 
dawn  of  day  when  in  summer  all  looks  gay 
around  me,  has  ceased  to  gladden  even  my  once 
romantic  mind ;  the  Iqng  shadows  of  evening 
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which  cast  a  gloom  oyer  all  that  is  springing 
into  maturity^  all  that  is  blooming  in  nature,  is 
more  congenial  to  my  spirits ;  the  darkness  is 
my  friend,  I  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day* 
Time  will  only  relieve  me,  when  it  carries  me 
onwards  to  the  furthest  limit  of  life,  for  the 
miserable  are  ever  long  lived,  and  then  shuts 
me  firom  this  hated  world." 

^^  And  what  can  you  have  done  to  fear  the 
day  and  court  the  night  ?" 

''  Of  myself,  nothing,  but  the  yielding  of  my 
hand  in  obedience,  not  to  the  command,  but 
the  wish  of  my  fiither/' 

**  That  half  exonerates  you  from  the  error: 
a  daughter's  choice,  although  not  absolutely 
regulated  by  it,  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  his  opinion.  I  believe  wo- 
men in  love  see  only  with  the  eyes  of  love ; 
the  cooler  person  detects  faults  which  to  us 
are  imperceptible ;  besides  which  a  parent  may 
have  insuperable  objections  to  a  particular 
family." 

^^  At  any  rate,  Laura,  that  last  remark  can- 
not be  brought  in  to  support  your  argument 
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bere.  I  was  told  to  give  up  Albert,  because  he 
was  poor  and  dependent ;  to  wed  the  other, 
because  it  would  forward  my  fiither's  views  in 
having  his  daughter  married  to  a  man  of 
wealth ;  why  at  the  altar  when  my  husband 
placed  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  it  seemed  not 
like  the  eagerness  of  one  willing  to  clutch  a 
prize,  but  as  a  criminal  in  former  times  touched 
the  red  hot  iron  to  prove  his  innocence,  the 
hand  which  touched  mine  was  cold  and  languid, 
— ^the  manner  forced — constrained — the  res- 
ponses came  from  the  mouth  with  as  much 
indifference  as  a  school  boy  repeats  his  well 
learned  lesson^  and  when  the  last  blessing  was 
given  and  the  ceremony  over,  he  never  even 

conducted  me  from  the  church,  but  left  the 

&ther  who  gave  me  away,  to  return  me  as  the 

mistress  of  the  house.'' 
^  Still  I  see  no  cause  for  this  inquietude ;  if 

you  still  love  Albert,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  wean 

yourself  of  such  wrong  affection.^' 

"  But  what  brings  him  here,  like  a  thief  in 

the  night  to  enter  his  brother's  house  in  dis* 

guise — nay  even  to  attempt  to  steal  my  boy?" 
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^  Impossible^  Margaret !  your  fears,  arising 
solely  from  thwarted  afTection^  make  you  run 
wild  in  your  suppositions.  Albert  never  toudied 
your  son — ^how  could  he  when  he  remained  in 
the  room  with  us?*' 

'^  Ah  I  how  do  you  know  that  he,  in  the 
Jew's  disguise,  was  Albert,  when  the  Spaniard 
below  was  the  person  who  attempted  the  act  ?" 

Laura,  with  ail  her  candour,  had  yet  a  spice 
of  the  woman  in  her :  she  was  not  thus  to  be 
discovered  without  an  attempt  to  screen  her- 
self. 

^^  I  saw  but  one  person,  and  that  was  the 
Jew ;  your  conversation  has  been  about  the 
person  we  saw ;  how  could  I  fancy  it  could  have 
been  any  one  else  ? — ^nay  I  will  confess  to  you, 
for  what  object  could  I  have  in  concealment, 
when  you  spoke  of  his  having  been  present 
last  night,  I  thought  I  traced  some  likeness  to 
his  features,  even  through  the  disguise — at 
least  I  think  so  now." 

The  hurried  manner,  the  confusion,  the  dis* 
jointed  sentences,  did  not  escape  Lady  de  Lan- 
cy ;  the  guilty  are  always  suspicious ;  and  yet 
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why   suspect  Laura  ? — ^because  Rawlinson  had 
mentioned  to  his  daughter  that,  on  the  me- 
morable night   when  his    coat    was   forcibly 
exchanged,  Albert  was  close  to  the  cottage  of 
Laura  Mackensde;  that  in  the  second  affray  when 
he  eluded  his  pursuers,  he  ran  actually  from 
before  the  cottage ;  and  that  he  recollected  a 
scream  from  the  window :  now  he  appears  again 
at  Rayen  Castle  when  she  is  there,  and  when 
Herbert,  if  Herbert  was  his  object,  was  absent; 
and  indeed   if  his   intelligence  was    so  good, 
coidd  he  have  been  communicated  with,  with- 
out  danger  of  discovery?    To    have    pushed 
her  now  upon  the  subject   was  bad   policy; 
she,   in    her  own   mind,    was    satisfied   that 
Laura  Mackenzie  was  aware  of  Albert's  pre- 
sence at  the  time  he  was  there;  she  brought 
to  her  mind  the  sudden  paleness,  the  hasty 
ejaculation  at  the  production  of  the  locket,  and 
the  words  the  wily  Jew  made  use  of,  when  he 
again  offered  it  for  sale ; — ^her  father  perhaps 
would  be  the  best   judge   in  these    matters, 
and  to  him  she  would  refer. 
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<( 


Right  Laura/'  she  b^an,  ^^  I  quite  foigot 
we  neither  of  us  saw  this  Spaniard,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, pretended,  in  the  servants'  hall,  not  to 
understand  a  word  of  English,  and  yet  spoke 
to  my  &ther  for  some  time  fluently  and  welL 
I  confess  I  should  like  him  to  return,  for  his 
singing  would  relieve  me  of  some  care.  It  is  a 
curious  adventure.'' 

Laura  sat  silent  whilst  Lady  de  Lancy  ran 
on  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  throw  her  off 
her  guard. 

'^  After  all,"  she  continued,  ^'  it  might  only 
be  a  fancy,  a  wish  to  see  his  brother,  the  old 
castle,  and  perhaps  myself,  who  he  may  not 
have  forgotten,  and  to  whom  he  would  now  be 
reconciled ;  young  men  are  fond  of  this  mas- 
querading. I  suppose  we  shall  see  him  again  at 
dinner  time,  in  his  proper  costume,  when  he 
will  reclaim  those  jewels  which  he  left  under 
your  protection.    Let  me  look  at  the  lockef 

Laura  trembled  as  she  took  the  bauble  from 
her  neck ;  it  opened  easily,  and  there  was  the 
lock  of  hair  which,  in  colour,  resembled  Albert's 
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and  was  widely  different  from  the  long  black 
lanky  locks  which  the  night  before  concealed 
the  featores  of  the  Jew.  '^  It  is  curiously 
worked  this  locket,  and  I  think  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactare/'  She  took  it  to  the  window  and 
tamed  it  in  all  directions,  examined  if  the  case 
was  double,  if  the  reverse  side  had  a  hinge, 
but  her  examination  was  fruitless  and  she  re- 
turned it  saying,  ''  It  is  scarcely  worth  your 
keeping,  and  I  regret  the  present  is  too  insig- 
nificant. I  hare  another  up  stairs,  dear  Laura, 
one  more  worthy  of  you,  and  we  can  exchange 
this  bauble;  nay,  do  not  refuse  me,  I  own,  yes, 
to  my  shame  I  own  it,  that  I  wish  for  some- 
thing which  was  his  to  treasure  near  my  heart." 
Laura  clasped  the  slender  safeguard  round 
her  own  neck,  and  merely  said,  *'  The  remem- 
brance would  keep  alive,  that  which  should  be 
forgotten.*' 


VOL.    II.  B 
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CHAPTER    V. 

The  Spitfire  weadiered  Innishowan  head, 
and  stood  across  the  Turbot  baak^  which  lies 
between  Tory  island,  and  the  main.  There 
were  plenty  of  fishing  boats  employed  in  thdr 
usual  avocation.  The  schooner  hove  to,  and 
one  boat  which  had  just  hauled  her  lines  in, 
came  alongside.  The  master  of  her  was  taken 
down  below,  and  after  the  usu^l  salutation,  and 
the  general  request,  and  promise,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner— <^' If  your  honor  will  give  me  a 
bottle  of  rum.  111  give  you  a  mighty  fine  turbot 
for  notMfiff/'  two  letters  were  placed  in  his 
hand,  and  he  promised  by  every  saint,  ihat 
ever  was  heard  of  in  the  blessed  calender,  not 
to  slape  a  moment  before  he  had  put  them 
into  the  post  office. 
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The  Spitfire  filled,  and  made  saiL 

'^  No  cruelty  to-night,  Carlos,"  said  the 
Captaio,  as  he  addressed  his  constant  com- 
panion ;  '*  re-member,  I  will  have  no  stealing 
girls  from  their  parents,  no  violation  of  any 
laws,  save  those  which  acknowledged  ene- 
mies, practice.  We  have  but  this  night,  and 
then  the  vessel  will  be  half*laden  with  plunder/' 

**  We  must  begin  by  ten  o'clock,  Sir,**  said 
Carlos,  "  or  otherwise  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
pass  the  Moro  before  day-break.  These  fools 
have  no  suspicions,  and  we  shall  easily  succeed 
in  making  the  guard  drunk,  and  then  proceeding 
to  business/' 

The  town  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  is  situated 
some  miles  up  a  lake,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  called  the  Moro. 
The  navigation  is  particularly  difficult,  for  if 
the  wind  is  treacherous,  at  the  time  the  vessel 
arrives  at  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  exactly 
opposite  the  Moro,  there  is  no  room  to  work 
in,  and  she  must  either  put  to  sea  or  anchor. 
The  fort  is  strong,  from  its  position,  and 
stronger  from  art;    it  is  difficult  to  land  under 

s  2 
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itj  and  it  is  placed  on  such  an  eminence,  that 
fto  other  place  can  command  it. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba  has  long  been  the  place 
fiimous  for  its  growth  of  tobacco.  Near  this 
town,  the  whole  country  is  cultivated  to  favor 
this  production ;  it  is,  when  in  a  proper  state, 
sent  by  mules  to  the  Havanah,  where  it  is 
manufactured  into  cigars.  It  is  the  staple 
commodity  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  it  is  the 
means  by  which  thousands  live,  and  its  return 
is  in  hard  dollars.  The  mules  which  convey 
the  stock  of  tobacco,  bring  back  the  money. 
The  mountain  passes  are  performed  without 
fear,  and  the  mules  firequently  arrive  without 
any  guard  whatsoever,  beyond  the  drivers,  one 
of  whom  is  generally  allowed  to  every  ten 
mules. 

These  sagacious  animals,  although  *their 
sires  are  the  emblems  of  folly,  never  will  move 
a  step,  if  the  load  is  not  placed  quite  even  on 
their  backs.  They  have  a  regular  place  in  the 
line  of  march ;  and  when  the  leading  animal 
be^s  its  journey,  the  little  bell,  which  is 
affixed  to  it,  gives  the  signal,  away  they  go,  at 
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their  measured  pace,  never  stopping,  and  never 
altering  their  relative  positions ;  but  should  the 
burthen  become  displaced,  from  the  motion 
of  the  mule,  it  instantly  stops :  the  next  mule 
passes  it,  leaving  its  space  vacant,  the  driver 
adjusts  the  burthen,  and  the  animal  in  feeling 
the  load  comfortably  placed,  trots  off,  and  takes 
up  its  proper  station.  The  tobacco  had  been 
sent  to  the  Havanah,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  expected  every  day  the  arrival  of  their 
mules.  A  fiesta  generally  foUovrs,  and  what 
has  been  obtained  from  the  earth,  and  the  toil 
of  the  labour,  is  not  unfrequently  dissipated 
at  the  gaming  table. 

About  half  a  mile  off  the  town  lay-  quietly 
at  anchor  a  long  low  schooner;  she  was  painted 
with  a  narrow,  bright,  yellow  streak  below  the 
portholes,  (if  port  holes  they  were)  and  her  ob- 
ject was,  ostensibly,  to  dispose  of  sundry  cases 
and  casks  of  wine.  On  her  stem,  was  *^  the 
JeanBaptiste,  of  Bordeaux,''  and  in  the  perilous 
time  of  war  she  had  threaded  our  numerous 
cruisers,  and  with  a  cargo,  a  very  light  one ; 
it  is  true,  she  had  arrived  at  her  destination  j 
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the  au&orities  had  visited  her,  her  papers  had 
heen  examined,  and  as  all  was  quite  regular, 
and  satisfactory,  the  supercargo,  a  short,  thick, 
set  Spaniard,  named  Carlos,  was  frequently  on 
shore,  endearouring  to  dispose  of  these  articles. 
On  several  of  the  cases,  the  names  of  different 
vessels  might  be  seen,  and  they  were  dedarsd 
to  be  the  better  specimen,  which  had  been  re- 
shipped,  from  the  vessels  thereon  named,  at 
Martinique. 

Carlos  was  in  great  demand ;  the  batch  of 
wine  was  excellent;  the  price  moderate;  the 
sale  certain.  The  Jean  Baptiste  had  been  at 
anchor  more  than  a  week,  and  the  many  appli* 
cants  for  cases  of  wine,  were  occasionally  kept 
waiting  for  some  time,  before  they  could  be 
served.  Carlos,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  a 
sovereign,  Don  Carlos,  was  on  shore,  idling  his 
time  with  women,  serenading  those  he  admired, 
and  playing  at  the  Monte  table;  for  every 
town,  village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  west,  and  under 
Spanish  authority,  has  one  of  these  gambling 
tables  to  which  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the    poor,    resort;    not    unfrequently,  a 
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milk  drirer  might  be  seen  making  one  despe* 
late  coupy  and  roldng  every  farthing  he  pos- 
sessed,  and  either  winning,  or  lonng,  walk 
out,  without  a  smile  of  contentment,  or  a 
firown  of  displeasure*  No  man  lost,  with  more 
i^parent  even  temper  than  Don  Carlos,  and 
having  shown  himself  at  the  heterogeneous 
resort,  he  generally  finished  his  evenings,  with 
some  of  the  purchasers  of  his  wines,  all  of 
whom  seemed  anxious  for  a  oontinuanoe  of  his 
visits. 

^  111  buy  all  the  cargo,''  said  one  man,  **  at 
the  price  you  have  mentioned,  and  FU  pay 
you  directly  the  mules  arrive/' 

^  Tou  are  a  good  customer  and  better  man,'' 
said  Carlos,  ^  but  the  mules  are  not  here,  and 
those  who  purchase,  pay  ready  money.  I  wiU 
trust  you,  for  a  case  or  two,  and  you  may  have 
them,  moreover  to-morrow,  but  as  the  schooner 
sails  shortly,  at  least,  directly,  I  have  prin- 
cipally disposed  of  the  cargo,  and  got  the 
money.  I  should  like  to  know,  when  these 
mules  may  arrive  ?" 

^  They  wiU  be  here,  the  day  after  to*morrow 
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about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  rain  may  have 
made  them  later  than  usual,  but  we  haye  letters 
from  the  Havanah^  mentioning  their  departure*^' 

''  Good,  good/'  said  Carlos  pondering;  "  but 
they  may  be  plundered,  and  the  guards 
killed." 

'^  Plunder,  forsooth,  you  might  walk  as 
covered  with  diamonds,  as  the  sky  with  stars, 
and  never  lose  one.  Why  we  never  have  a 
guards  and  we  never  lose  a  dollar  V* 

*'  Honest  industry,"  said  Carlos,  "  ever 
thrives.  I  wish  I  had  been  one  of  the  mule 
drivers,  rather  than  one  of  the  players  of 
Monte.  I  verily  believe  I  have  lost  the  value 
of  half  the  cargo,  this  precious  evening,  and 
therefore  am  not  the  best  of  all  companions. 
I  could  not  sing  a  song  without  being  too  dull, 
to  do  it  credit.  Good  night — fonga  me  a  lo$ 
pies  de  las  senoritaa" — so  placing  his  sombrero 
on  his  head,  he  departed,  murmuring  a  kind  of 
song. 

Carlos  did  not  go  on  board  that  night ;  he 
walked  about  like  a  discontented  man,  and 
wandered    round    and    round  the    miserable 
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town.  There  were  some  jewellers  shops,  which 
attracted  his  attention :  then  the  guard  house 
was  surveyed ;  the  one  which  stood  close  by 
the  landing  place,  could  hardly  be  dignified  as 
such,  although  beyond  it,  and  within  hail,  was 
another  which  looked  imposing.  Haying  been 
disturbed  in  his  cogitations,  he  took  a  more 
quiet  stroll  along  the  shores  of  the  lake;  here 
and  there  were  little  nooks,  where  boats 
might  be  concealed,  but  the  creeks  were  deso- 
late ;  not  a  noise  could  be  heard,  but  the  loud 
croak  of  the  frog,  or  the  sharp  everlasting  noise 
of  the  cricket.  He  again  retraced  his  steps, 
after  having  walked  some  distance  on  the 
.Havanah  road.  The  night  was  dark,  but  he 
could  see  the  distant  hills  through  which  the 
path  led,  and  on  turning  suddenly  to  the  left, 
he  came  down  upon  a  narrow  creek,  which 
branched  off  from  the  lake ;  he  walked  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  in  the  distance,  he  could  see  a 
light  on  board  the  schooner.  He  seemed  to 
stand  between  the  north  star,  and  the  schooner 
he  looked  at  the  former  for  some  time,  and 
then  returned  to  his  inn,  and  went  to  bed. 
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The  next  morning  was  a  busy  day  ;  the 
purchaser  of  the  wines  came  on  boards  and  was 
eager  for  his  cases ;  these  had  been^  by  some 
oversighty  stowed  beneath  some  of  the  casks. 
It  required  a  world  of  labour  to  remove  the 
one  to  get  at  the  other;  but  as  the  merchant 
would  have  them  at  any  price,  one  or  two 
were  ultimately  got  up,  and  placed  in  the  boat. 
Carlos  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  as  to  landing, 
dining,  or  playing,  and  the  Captain  was  busy 
getting  some  water  on  board,  in  a  large  boat, 
which  he  had  hired  for  the  occasion. 

"  Ahl"  said  the  Spaniard,  rather  discontented 
at  not  getting  more  cases,  and  being  refused 

0 

the  company  of  lively  Carlos,  "  you  discredit 
me,  you  will  not  trust  me ;  my  word,  as  a 
merchant,  is  no  security;  you  told  me  last 
night,  I  should  have  a  case  or  two ;  nay,  you 
said,  that  you  had  disposed  of  the  cai^^  and 
got  the  money ;  but  what  are  these  casks  ?  — 
all  wine  casks,  by  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  and 
fiill  to  the  bung  holes." 

'^  Yes,''  said  Carlos,  unabashed,  at  the  de^ 
tection,    ^^  I  have  sold    them^  and  got   the 
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money,  but  the  purdiaser  lias  not  taken  them 
away.  I'll  come  ashore,  if  I  can.  Oood 
evening/' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

''  By  St.  Francisco,"  said  Carlos  to  the  Cap- 
tain, after  the  merchant  had  returned  on  shore, 
'^  that  fellow  is  a  greater  mule  than  those 
which  carry  the  dollars,  for  he  is  not  con- 
tented at  being  eased  of  his  load.  Holy  St 
lago,  that  a  man  with  no  more  brains  than  a 
chocolate  cup,  should  have  a  daughter  so 
lovely,  so  clever.  I^  just  step  on  shore  with 
my  guitar  and  sing  her,  lo  soy  contraband*' 
ia,  perhaps  she  would  have  no  objection  to 
be  smuggled  on  board." 

'<  Or  carry  on  an  illicit  trade,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. *^  Carlos,  Carlos,  there  never  was  a 
woman  ugly  in  your  eyes,  as  long  as  she  was 
young. 
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''  Touth,  Sir,  is  always  loyely.  I  hate  the 
decrepitude  of  age,  or  the  near  approach  to  it ; 
spring  is  always  blooming,  but  the  last  tint 
of  autumn,  before  the  winter  begins,  is  an 
unnatural  hue.  Isabella  is  in  her  spring,  and 
she  is  the  only  ^rl  I  ever  loved." 

"  Why  you  told  that  story  to  her  at  Puerto 
Caballo,  the  same  I'll  be  bound  you  hinted  to 
marry." 

*^  But  let  me  go  on  shore  now,  and  rely  upon 
my  being  here  before  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  would  trust  you,  Carlos,  with  wealth 
uiitold  ;  I  would  place  you  amidst  the  choicest 
wines ;  I  would  stake  my  existence  upon  your 
prudence  at  the  gaming  table ;  your  secrecy ; 
your  honour,  in  all,  and  every  thing,  but 
a  woman ;  you  are  invulnerable,  immoveable, 
but  by  women ;  if  Isabella  were  but  to  take  your 
hand,  nay,  even  to  look  at  you,  with  one  look 
of  those  dark  clear  eyes,  and  you  saw  yourself 
reflected  in  hers,  although  the  dock  chimed  the 
prelude  to  its  striking  ten,  you  would  forget 
your  companions,  the  important  moment,  the 
prize,  the  riches^  our  mutual  safety,  our  freedom 
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for  another  and  another  moment's  last  farewell^ 
which  would  mount  up  to  another  and  another 
quarter,  until  the  time  had  passed,  and  our 
cruise  unprofitable.  Do  not  go." 

"  Trust  me  in  this  for  once.*' 

**  To  what  end  ?  you  cannot,  by  the  laws 
which  hold  us  together,  bring  the  girl  on  board  i 
you  must  not  marry  the  next  moment  to 
desert  her ;  and  why,  with  all  these  impediments 
in  the  way,  seek  to  make  her  unhappy  P 

'^  By  St.  Francisco,  Captain,  you  have  as 
much  morality  as  a  padre,  and  as  much  cool- 
ness as  a  northern  winter  ;  but  I  think  on  the 
coast  of  Wales  the  climate  must  be  warmer." 

<'  Hist,  not  a  word ;  go  on  shore,  Carlos,  if 
you  will ;  remember,  we  cannot  act  without 
you ;  we  do  not  know  where  to  land,  and  do 
not,  for  Isabella's  charms,  which  you  will  forget 
the  moment  you  are  absent,  lose  so  great  a 
prize,  and  one  which  will  make  us  independent 
for  life.''  Carlos  leapt  into  the  boat,  his  daik 
countenance  was  shaded  firom  the  sun's  rays 
by  a  large  broad  brimmed  Panana  hat,  but 
his  fine  manly  form  had  no  useless  dangles  of 
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dotfa  to  oonoeal  it;  he  waved  his  hand^  struck  a 
oord  on  his  gaitar^  and  niging  the  rower 
to  make  greater  speed,  landed. 

The  merchant  was  at  his  store,  Isabella 
was  alone,  even  her  companion  was  absent; 
a  slight  flush  suffiosed  her  cheek,  as  the  gay, 
handsome,  volatile  Carlos,  who  knew  well  how 
to  profit  by  the  lucky  moment,  carelessly 
said^  '^  A  las  pies  de  usted,"  placed  his  hat  and 
guitar  on  a  chair,  and  advanced  to  the  fair 
Isabella.  She  was  seated  at  a  shaded  window, 
and  had  been  watching  the  smi^  mirror,  which 
is    attached  to  most  Spanish  windows,  and 

gives  notice  of  those  who  frequent  the  street. 
He  kissed  her  hand;  she  merely  turned  away 
her  lovely  face ;  she  felt  something  warm  drop 
upon  it;  she  turned,  Carlos  was  in  tears^^then 
aU  the  woman  overcame  even  Spanish  restraint; 
she  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes — her  whole 
countenance  of  alarm  was  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

'*  Hard  fiite,"  said  Carlos,  ''  cruel,  cruel  for- 
tune !  I  see  aU  my  happiness  within  my  reach, 
and  dare  not  grasp  it/' 
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**  Stand  up,"  said  Isabella,  '^  Francisca 
might  come  in,  and  this  attitude  would  but 
alarm  hef — ^what  has  happened  to  dull  the 
spirits  of  the  gay  Don  Carlos  ?" 

^  News  to  you  perhaps  but  indifferent ;  to 
me,  more  deadening  in  spirits  than  the  sirocco 
to  a  Sicilian ;  well  may  I  be  sorrowful,  although 
I  brought  that  guitar  hoping  to  reanimate  my- 
self. We  sail  to-morrow/'  Carlos  watched  the 
change  of  countenance,  which  even  a  woman 
could  not  control :  and  where  the  heart  is  con- 
cerned, and  maiden  modesty  the  safe  guard, 
the  cheek  is  slow  to  confess  even  the  anguish 
of  that  heart. 

**  You  hear  it  with  indifference,*'  conti- 
nued the  artful  Carlos ;  '*  your  cheek  is  un- 
changed.'' 

Isabella  felt  it  burning. 

"  Your  eye  undimmed — ^your** — 

'*  Ungrateful  Carlos,"  said  Isabella,  as  her 
eyes  streamed  with  tears.  '*  I  could  not  control 
my  feelings,  which,  now  expressed,  you  may 
despise." 

^^  Hast  thou  heard,  fsii  Isabella,  of  those  nu- 
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merous  saints,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  our 
calendar,  and  who,  from  the  purity  of  their 
Uyes,  are  now  companions  in  heaven— by  those  ! 
by  the  blessed  Vii^in !  not  purer  than  thou, 
£aurest,  dearest,  creature  !'* 

He  had  taken  hold  of  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
fervently  to  his  lips.  '^  Nay,  upon  this  record, 
this  which  I  so  much  covet,  thy  hand,  thy  lip,'' 
he  kissed  it,  ^'  I  swear  that  no  cold  indiffer- 
ence shall  ever  chill  the  heart  of  Carlos.  From 
the  moment  the  weary  mariner  saw  the  bright 
light  of  those  eyes  which  welcomed  him  into  the 
heaven  of  happiness,  all  his  past  troubles,  his 
sleepless  nights,  his  days  of  anguish  passed, 
and  hope,  hope  inspired  him.  Isabella,  my  life, 
my  fortune  is  yours,  dispose  of  them  mercifully 
-—one  word  and  1  cease  to  exist ;  one  word  and 
I  am  the  happiest  of  men  I  Say,  is  that  love  re- 
turned ?'* 

There  was  all  the  fear  which  a  maiden  feels 
when  she  is  about  to  make  an  avowal  which 
her  modesty  controls,  in  the  downcast  look, 
the  streaming  eye,  the  trembling  form  of  Isa* 
bella.     Carlos  was  on  one  knee,  clasping  her 
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¥^ng  hand  in  hb,  watching  with  eyes  all 
radiant  with  fire,  and  yet  with  all  the  vacancy 
of  passion,  '^  Speak,  Isabella,  speak,  is  it  thus 
the  purest  affection  is  returned,  that  you  do  not 
find  it  worthy,  of  a  word,  or  am  I  in  your 
silence  to  read  the  most  eloquent  of  expres- 
sions ?'' 

He  thought  he  felt  her  hand  gently,  very 
gently  squeeze  his ;  he  gave  a  warmer  impres* 
sion ;  again  hers  was  stronger,  it  was  a  moment 
of  most  awful  suspense,  as  he  Mtered  with  up- 
turned eyes — **  Isabella!'* 

It  was  all  over,  she  had  merely  answered 
^'  Carlos,"  his  hand  was  round  her  waist^  his 
lips  were  glued  to  hers,  and  in  spite  of  Voltaire's 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  kissing,  the  musta- 
chios  were  not  in  the  way. 

Perhaps  in  all  life — ^and  life  has  its  brighter 
tints,  although  sorrow  may  predominate-— there 
is  no  moment  so  truly  bursting  with  delight, 
as  that  when  a  passion  is  confessed  on  one 
side,  and  acknowledged  on  the  otiier ;  the  first 
flood  of  tears  pours  out  all  care,  all  sorrow,  all 
misgiving,  all   anguish  ;  it  leaves   happiness, 
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high  and  diy  in  the  port^  in  the  perfect  confi- 
dence that  no  flood  tide  of  misery  will  ever 
float  it  out  to  sea  again.  Alas,  alas  that  human 
beings  can  build  up  such  an  imaginary  edi* 
flee,  which  a  breath  after  marriage  so  fre* 
quently  crumbles  to  dust ! 

Carlos  was  a  cool  calculating  villain ;  his  ready 
command  of  words,  his  usual  warmth  of  ex- 
pression had  served  him  weU.  The  girl  believed 
him,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  believe  those 
who  follow  up  a  declaration  by  rapid  senti- 
ments ;  a  man  is  ever  in  danger  of  a  refusal 
finom  one  not  wholly  and  devotedly  his,  who, 
after  making  his  first  avowal,  stands  in  silence 
for  an  answer  :  it  is  like  addressing  a  jury,  the 
ofteneryou  dwell  upon  a  weak  point  of  your 
adversary's  evidence,  the  more  Ukely  you  are 
to  gain  your  cause ; — juries  are  generally  com- 
posed of  most  consummate  fools,  and  young 
girb  are  very  weak  and  credulous. 

The  world  was  now  shut  out  from  Isabella ; 
she  saw  but  Carlos,  whose  warm  and  aflfec- 
tionate  manner  soon  led  her  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  truth  of  his  words ;  her  tremulous  hand 
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was  never  withdrawn,  her  eyes  were  radiant 
with  expression,  her  lips  were  red  with  biting, 
and  thus  the  beauty  of  St.  lago  de  Cuba  be- 
came within  the  grasp  of  Carlos.  There  was 
a  dock  in  the  room,  it  told  the  hour  fidthfully, 
it  was  near  seven;  two  hours  elapsed  before  the 
all-confiding  Isabella  had  listened  to  the  won- 
drous tales  of  Carlos,  and  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw  in  him  the  very  hero  of  romance ;  he  spoke 
of  the  wonders  of  Mexico,  of  the  mighty  capitol 
of  Rome,  of  the  lofty  minarets  of  Constantino- 
ple—-and  the  poor  girl,  whose  whole  life  and 
existence  had  been  spent  within  the  circuit 
of  two  miles  of  the  place  where  she  then  sat, 
scarcely  found  words  to  express  her  wonder, 
her  amazement. 

Isabella  resembled  all  Spanish  women  of  that 
miserable  town ;  born  mostly  in  poverty  and 
nurtured  always  in  ignorance,  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  discovery  alone  keeps  them  virtuous ; 
the  greater  the  beauty,  the  surer  her  fall;  well 
indeed  might  that  beauty  be  called  a  fatal  gift, 
when  ignorance  or  poverty  are  its  companions. 

Isabella  was  strictly  Spanish,  there  was  not 
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a  drop  of  Creole  blood  in  her  veins.  She  was 
haughty^  and  hj  those  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciated envied ;  the  malice  of  the  female  tongue, 
although  it  could  not  actually  fix  a  reproach, 
contrived  to  whisper  suspicions ;  the  haughty 
Spaniard  treated  ^11  with  the  contempt  the 
falsehood  merited ;  but  now  she  was  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice;  and  Franoisca,  the 
maid  in  whom  she  most  relied,  was  already  a 
confidant  in  her  affections.  Carlos's  voice  had 
reached  Frandsca,  and  she  too  felt  a  curious 
sensation  which  she  could  not  controul;  but  she 
had  never  seen  him.  She  was  young  and  beau* 
dfiil,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  although 
she  was  partially  a  menial,  she  was  denied. 

••  You  sail  to-morrow,  Carlos;  when  will  you 
return?"  these  were  the  first  words  the  en- 
amoured girl  had  uttered. 

"  To-morrow,*'  murmured  Carlos,  **  would 
it  were  true  that  the  morrow  never  comes !  How 
can  I  leave  you  when  my  heart  sinks  at  the 
very  thought?  It  must  not  be;  listen,  Isabella: 
— ^before  long  your  father  will  return,  he  thinks 
more  of  his  wealth  than  of  tiie  beauty  of  St. 
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lago;  you  are  of  litUe  aosbtance  to  bim ;  his 
mornings  are  spent  at  his  store,  his  evenings 
at  the  Monte  table^  his  dinner  is  hasty,  his 
supper  when  you  have  retired ;  he  would  not,  I 
think,  dearest  girl,  miss  your  absence  much/' 

Isabella  started. 

'*  Nay,  nay,  dearest  girl,  be  not  alarmed;  with 
me  you  would  ever  be  in  security,  ever  by  my 
side.  Our  marriage  could  be  celebrated  at  Cam- 
peche  where  we  shall  arrive  to-morrow  night, 
(Carlos  knew  his  victim  was  ignorant  of  the 
distance)  there  the  priest  will  unite  us ;  there 
we  wiU  remain  happy  and  contented  imtil  our 
return  to  Cadiz,  which  will  occupy  perhaps  a 
weel^M  voyage  and  we  will  then  live  in  that 
city  from  which  your  parents  came,  and  to 
which  you  will  joyfuUy  return." 

Isabella  shook  her  head.  Carlos  prevented 
any  reply. 

<'  Then  you  must  lose  me,  part  with  me 
perhaps  for  ever,  for  the  schooner  may  not  re- 
turn— and  having  filled  my  cup  of  happiness  to 
the  brim,  woidd  you  dash  it  from  my  lips  un- 
tasted?  Come,  dearest  Isabella,  your  &ther  is 
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absent  at  the  Monte  table ;  already  it  is  dark ; 
^t  was  nearly  nine,  time  flies  &st  wben  love 
bears  it  on  wings)  with  your  maid's  assistance 
or  without  it  we  may  succeed ;  perhaps  better 
to  keep  her  in  ignorance.  Let  us  walk  out  to 
the  little  point  which  is  covered  with  trees ; 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  there  is  a  boat 
not  far  distant,  and  once  on  board,  we   will 
weigh  the  anchor  and  be  safe.   Come^  dearest, 
best  beloved  of  women,  with  this  I  will  secure 
your  consent,  this  kiss  which  I  so  fondly  im- 
print* Throw  but  the  mantilla  and  the  dark  veil 
over  your  form ;  where  there  is  no  suspicion, 
concealment  is  useless ;  there  now,  we  are  pre- 
pared, walk  gently  on  and  I  will  follow ;  nay, 
you  must  go  first,  or  I  should  betray  myself 
by  constantly  turning  to  behold  my  prize." 
'^  I  cannot,  Carlos,  I  cannot." 
^  You  are  already  veiled,  our  time  is  pre- 
cious, (the  dock  struck  nine)  before  ten  I  must 
be  on  board ;  now  courage  and  advance."    Isa- 
bella trembling  with  apprehension  looked  round 
the  room,  it   was  nearly  dark,  she  held  her 
hands  as  if  yielding  to  Carlos,  but  appealing 
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for  protection  to  some  higher  power ;  he  feared 
that  moment  of  suspense ;  he  took  her  hand 
and  the  first  false  step  was  made. 

Francisca,  the  only  inmate  of  the  house,  had 
heard — ^had  seen  the  lovers;  her  mistress's 
flight  entailed  her  certain  ruin,  for  she  was  a 
stranger  in  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  a  native  of  Vene- 
zuela. She  was  quick  in  her  thoughts,  quicker,  in 
her  actions.  As  her  mistress  turned  away,  firom 
the  picture  of  her  mother,  to  trust  herself  with 
her  future  husband,  Francisca  entered,  bear- 
ing a  light  in  each  hand ;  her  eye  fell  on  Carlos, 
for  the  first  time ;  she  gave  a  loud  shriek^  and 
fell  on  the  ground. 

"  Now,  Isabella,  now,  before  she  recovers— 
quickf  quick  !'* 

*^  No,  no !  I  cannot,  do  not  force  me.  Fran- 
cisca! Francisca!"  said  the  half  frantic  girl, 
'^  awake ;''  she  rubbed  her  heart— she  took 
some  water,  and  bathed  her  forehead-~she 
called  to  Carlos,  to  lift  her  up — she  never 
looked  but  on  her  companion,  '^  Ah,  her  eyes 
open  ;  courage,  Francisca,  what  ails  you,  girl? 
It  was  but  Carlos — here,  look  at  him.'' 
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Francisca  placed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  exclude  the  light, 

**  Carlos/'  said  Isabella,  « lift  her  up,  and 
place  her  on  the  chair,  she  will  recover  in  a 
moment;''  she  turned,  wondering  at  the 
silence— Carlos  had  disappeared,  and  she  was 
alone  with  Francisca." 

*^  It  was  him,"  she  said,  "  years  might  pass- 
climate  might  change  him — sickness  might  re- 
duce him ;  but  it  is  him,  who  ruined,  and  de- 
serted me ;  he  avenged  my  Other's  death,  it  is 
true : — ^but  that  man  is  Carlos,  the  pirate ;  it  was 
in  a  church,  he  swore  to  marry  me — ^it  was  in 
a  church,  and  before  the  altar ;  he — ^why  are 
you  dressed,  as  if  you  would  acompany  him  ? 
he  is  a  liar,  an  in&mous,  perjured  liar — ^he  is  a 
thief— I  saw  him  strike  his  Captain  to  the 
ground,  aye,  in  my  own  murdered  fiitber's 
house— and  kill  him." 

"  Poor  Francisca !"  said  Isabella ;  "  you  rave 
child — ^you  are  distracted ;  this  is  Carlos,  the 
supercargo  of  die  schooner,  who  sold  the  wine 
to  my  father." 

^*  He  is  a  murderer^  and  a  liar  !"  she  stop- 
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ped  as  if  collecting  her  though  ts^  then  sudden- 
ly burst  out,  in  a  hurried  manner,  *'  When  does 
the  schooner  sail  ?" 
*'  To-morrow,  child,*' 

''She  never  sails  in  the  day-time;  send  for 
your  fittber  instantly ;  to-night  they  must  me- 
ditate some  scheme,  which  will  lead  to  ruin 
and  bloodshed;  we  are,  perhaps,  in  time. 
Listen,  the  dock  is  now  striking  ten/' 
«  Poor  child !" 

''  It  is  you  that  will  be  pom* ;-— ah  !  now  I  see 
it  all.  To-night  the  mules  arrive— your  father 
must  be  in  his  store,  that  is  the  object  which 
I  will  frustrate."  8he  instandy  lef);  the  room, 
whilst  Isabella  still  clinging  to  the  hope  that 
her  lover  had  but  absented  himself  to  avcnd 
a  scene,  which  a  fainting  woman  is  sure  to 
produce,  looked  firom  her  window  into  the 
dark,  and  almost  deserted  streets. 

''  You  lingered  until  the  last  moment, 
Carlos,*'  said  the  Captain,  who  stood  by  the 
gunwale  of  the  schooner,  as  the  boat  touched 
her  side,  ''pay  the  man  and  dispatch  him; 
our  boats  are  on  the  other  side,  manned,  and 
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ready ;  pass  over  and  shove  off— mind,"  he  oon- 
tmaed,  addresnng  the  mate,  ^  no  bloodshed- 
no  useless  violence;  your  anns  are  only  to 
protect  yOa — ^not  to  make  you  the  assailants ; 
there  are  not  more  than  three  men  and  you 
are  sixteen.  I  shall  weigh,  and  stand  up 
towards  the  point-^remember,  not  a  word  is  to 
be  spoken,  and  not  one  moment  lost-*-shove 
off." 

The  schooner  now  weighed  her  anchor,  there 
was  a  very  light  breeze  off  the  land  firom  the 
direction  of  the  town,  so  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  set  any  sail,  but  the  fore  stay-sail,  a 
sail  which  had  been  before  frequently  hoisted, 
to  keep  the  schooner  dear  of  her  anchor — ^well 
did  the  Captain  know  the  depth  of  water 
above  the  town:  every  evening,  or  rather 
every  night,  had  the  soundings  been  obtained. 
The  boats,  with  mufiBed  oars,  had  proceeded 
silently  on  their  cgurse ;  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  their  track  could  be  discovered ;  the  oars  were 
dipped  cautiously  in  the  water,  and  no  phos- 
phorescent   brightness  betrayed  the  advance 
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of  the  plunderers.  The  schooner  as  silently  stole 
from  her  anchorage.  Not  a  word  had  been 
spoken;  the  fireshening  breese  assisted  her, 
every  sail  was  ready  to  be  set,  and  darkness 
feyoured  the  undertaking. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

C  abLob  steered  the  boat  to  the  point  he  had 
selected,  and  near  which  the  narrow  road 
winded  through  some  rocks.  It  was  about 
two  miles  distant  firom  St.  Jago. 

The  crew  were  stationed  in  concealment,  hav- 
ing first  run  a  rope  across  the  road,  which  was 
fastened  to  a  rock  on  one  side,  but  left  loose  so 
that  any  strange  traveller  might  have  passed 
over  it  without  injury.  The  little  bell  was 
sore  to  give  notice  of  the  mules  approach,  and 
afford  suffident  time  to  complete  all  arrange- 
ments. 

From  the  schooner,  was  observed  an  unusual 
bustle  in  the  town ;  lights  were  seen,  and  the 
silencCt  generally  so  common  in  St.  Jago,  was 
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disturbed  by  loud  voices,  which  reached  the 
schooner. 

'^  What  cm  this  mean  ?"  asked  the  Captain  of 
the  Spitfire,  ''  surely  the  mules  cannot  have  ar- 
rived, and  all  our  plans  firustrated ;  the  sound  of 
the  drum  is  like  a  general  call  to  arms,  and  I 
heard  some  hails  to  the  gun  boat,  which  lies 
near  the  pier  head.  Carlos/'  he  said  to  himself 
'^  cannot  have  proved  false — ^but  if  he  has,  he 
shall  not  secure  me.  Loose  the  sails^  my  lads,  and 
dear  these  guns  away-^get  some  muskets  on 
deck,  and  let  every  man  wear  his  cutlass — back 
the  topsail,'^  he  then  placed  look-out  men  at 
the  di£ferent  quarters ;  a  boat  was  soon  heard, 
but  it  proceeded  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
harbotur,  and  seemed  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  Spitfire ;  which  vessel  having  her  head  to 
the  northward,  gently  crept  towards  her  own 
boat.  The  noise  on  shore,  however  increased^ 
and  several  lights  were  seen  extending  towards 
the  Havanah  road. 

'<  I  hear  the  bell,"  said  Carlos ;  **  they  cannot 
be  far,  let  us  now  make  preparations  with  the 
rope,''  this  was  instantly  tightened,  and  bemg 
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about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  running 
across  the  road,  would  have  prevented  the 
advance  of  any  animals. 

**  These  fellows,''  said  the  mate,  as  he  heard 
the  shouts  of  people,  in  the  direction  of  the 
town,  '^  are  getting  ready  to  rejoice  at  the 
airival  of  their  dollars ;  but  I  scarcely  think 
they  can  be  so  far  distant,  as  the  town." 
Carlos  heard  the  sounds  abo,  and  his  heart 
misgave  him,  he  silently  vented  his  rage,  his 
impotent  rage,  against  the  babbling  of  the  fe- 
male sex ;  he  cursed  his  own  imprudence  and 
be  foresaw,  as  both  sounds  increased,  that 
those  from  St.  Jago  would  arrive  certainly 
not  five  minutes  after  the  mules.  The  plun* 
derers  could  not  move  onwards  to  meet  the 
mules,  because  they  were  already  at  the  near- 
est point  to  the  boats ;  and  if  they  advanced, 
the  labour  of  conducting  the  plunder,  would 
be  trebled.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxie* 
ty — and  that  moment  was  not  lost  in  idleness; 
a  plan  was  arranged  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
for  now  and  then  a  drum  was  overheard ;  it 
was  the  herald  of  the  soldiery,  and  all  the  truth 
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flashed  at  once  upon  Carlos'  mind — ^a  woman's 
vengeance  is  never  appeased ;  but  Carlos  was 
not  a  man  to  be  taken  alive,  and  to  be  the 
scoff  of  her  he  had  insulted,  and  betrayed; — 
to  him  life  was  indifferent,  as  long  as  no 
woman  was  present. 

'^  What  think  you  of  this?*'  said  the  mate 
to  the  Spaniard ;  '^  those  drums  are  not  used, 
without  bayonets  foDow — ^and  they  are  evi- 
dently nearing  us  fast.'* 

*^  So  do  the  mules,"  said  Carlos ;  *^  as  the 
mules  arrive,  we  must  unload  them  instantly, 
and  make  a  rush  to  the  boat;  we  shall  have 
five  minutes  dear  work,  and  in  that  time  we 
could  dismantle  a  cathedral,  and  sell  the  priest 
to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  market  place. 
Those  men  placed  nearest  the  town,  must  com- 
mence firing  directly  the  troops  heave  in  sight; 
it  will  check  them  for  a  minute,  to  get  into 
order,  before  they  advance,  and  one  minute,  if 
well  used,  ought  to  get  us  into  the  boats.'' 

<^  We  shall  be  finely  peppered,  as  we  pull 
out" 

'^  I  think  we  shall,'*  said  Carlos  cooly ;  ^'  but 
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his  most  excellent  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain 
never  yet  had  (at  least  in  St.  Jago)  one  soldier, 
who  did  not  shut  his  eyes  when  he  fired." 
^  Ah  but,"  said  the  mate, ''  a  chance  shot — *' 
^'  May  hit  the  devil ;  he  is  not  amongst  us — 
he  is  looking  after  those  of  whom  he  has  some 
doubt ;  we  are  all  safe  enough.^' 

The  mules  now  advanced ;  the  leading  one  had 
walked  against  the  rope  and  stopped;  four 
men  unloaded  the  second,  and  at  once  walked 
off  with  the  cargo  to  the  boat.  With  the 
third,  they  were  as  successful — for  the  mule 
drivers  were  all  lagging  behind,  smoking,  or 
relating  some  perilous  action,  in  which  they 
were  heroes. 

The  stoppage  of  the  third  mule  arrested  the 
whole  line,  and  the  muleteers  having  walked 
against  the  hindmost  one,  before  they  found 
out  the  truth,  advanced  in  a  body  to  rec- 
tify any  mishap;  whilst  the  mules  all  got 
together,  and  began  kicking  and  floundering. 
Three  had  been  unloaded,  when  the  two 
men,  stationed  nearest  the  town,  opened  their 
fire;  and  the  two  first  mule   drivers  found 
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themselves  botind  and  on  the  earth ;  a  regular 
rush  was  made  by  the  Spitfire's  crew  at  the 
bags  of  dollars,  but  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
lienoed  in  getting  hold  of  them.  The  otiier 
mule  drivers,  hearing  the  screams  of  their  fel- 
low travellers,  jumped  upon  a  rock  and  fired 
off  their  guns ;  whilst  the  soldiers  having  re- 
ceived their  first  check,  lushed  gallantly  for- 
ward. A  reinforcement  of  four  men  was  sent 
to  support  the  two,  and  the  road  being  very 
narrow,  they  kept  the  soldiers  from  coming  to 
close  quarters  $  in  the  mean  time,  a  gun  from 
the  Spitfire  was  heard,  and  the  whole  harbour 
and  roadsted  seemed  in  confusion. 

<^  To  the  boat,"  roared  the  mate. 

^'  Time  enough  to  unload  two  more  of  them," 
said  Carlos.  A  volley  from  the  soldiers  came 
whizzing  in  amongst  them,  ^' there,  all  that's 
over,  now  for  the  next  mule ; — that's  right. 

'^  Prisoner,  stop,"  said  a  man  who  leaped  from 
the  rock,  and  seized  Carlos  by  the  arm;  — at  that 
moment  he  was  alone  cutting  off  another  bag. 
Carlos  shook  him  off  like  a  child,  and  drew  his 
cutlass;  his  antagonist  advanced,  and  a  hand  to 
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hand  fight  ensaed*  The  soldiers  on  their  aide  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Spitfire's  men  seeing  themselves 
inevitably  overpowered,  if  they  dared  long  to 
lesisty  retareated  keeping  their  fironts  to  their 
enemy,  towards  the  boats.  At  first  they  re* 
trograded  leisurely,  but  as  the  soldiers  advano* 
ed,  the  retreat  became  more  rapid,  and  ulti« 
mately,  might  be  termed,  a  flight.  The  firing 
on  the  left  was  still  kept  up  by  the  muleteersi 
who  firom  the  height  on  which  they  had 
clambered,  biased  away  in  security,  and  Carlos 
seeing  the  only  check  to  the  troops,  using  their 
legs  to  the  best  advantage,  became  aware  of  his 
destitute  situation ;  already,  had  the  foremost 
soldier  placed  himself  between  him  and  the 
boat ;  he  struck  desperately  at  the  man  whose 
blows  he  had  merely  before  parried ;  the  sword 
broke  in  his  hand — he  rushed  unarmed  at  the 
first  soldier — caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  urged  him  forward,  until  he  disposed 
of  him  in  a  neighbouring  ravine ;  he  arrived  on 
the  beach — the  boat  was  in  the  act  of  shoving 
off — ^his  spring  was  tremendous— he  lighted  on 
the  gunwale,  and  stood  in  the  stem  sheets, 
ready  to  return  the  fire. 
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"  Now  then,  give  way  for  your  lives,  by  hea- 
ven !  there  is  a  gun  boat  pulling  up,  and  the 
soldiers  are  at  the  beach ;"  loud  roared  the  can- 
non and  the  muskets.    The  hardy  seamen  bent 
their  backs  and  pulled  for  their  very  existence, 
and  Carlos  aware  that  his  solitary  musket  could 
be  but  little  avail,  contributed  his. strength  to 
the  strokesman's  oar.  The  gun  boat's  shower  of 
grape  passed  harmless  astern ;  the  hasty  mus- 
kets of  the  soldiers  seemed  to  verify  Carlos' 
notion  of  the  closed  eyes,  although,  one  shot 
took  effect,  and  disabled  the  bow-oar;  he  was 
replaced  in  a  moment,  and  every  effort  used  to 
save  the  boat,  by  passing  her  adversary,  and 
getting  between  her  and  the  schooner. 

*^  Why  the  devil  does  not  the  Spitfire  open 
her  broadside,"  said  the  mate. 

"  Don't  look  to  her,  my  lads,"  said  Carlos, 
*'  you  know  the  Captain  will  not  fire,  without 
the  danger  is  imminent ;  we  can  manage  that 
heavy  boat  ourselves  —the  bieeze  is  fresh,  so 
that  if  he  captured  us,  the  schooner  would 
have  her  before  she  reached  the  shore.  Here 
comes  the  little  craft  right  betweto  us.'' 
Shouts  were  heard  from   the  soldiers  en- 
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couraging  the  hands  in  the  gun  boat  to  seize 
the  schooner's  boat.  The  fire  was  still  kept  np^ 
although  with  trifling  effect,  and  the  shot  from 
the  gun  boat  again  fell  harmless.  The  Spitfire 
ran  astern  of  her  crew— laffed  quickly  up— 
threw  a  rope  into  the  boat ;  and  Carlos's 
minute  was  quite  sufficient  to  place  the  plunder 
on  board,  and  the  crew  in  security.  The  sails 
now  filled  to  the  firesh  breeze.  The  Spitfire 
soon  left  the  gun  boat  far  astern,  and  every  sail 
was  crowded  to  get  dear  of  the  harbour. 

The  plunder,  although  considerable,  was  not 
one  half  so  mudi  as  was  expected ;  only  six  of 
the  mules  had  been  unladen,  the  rest  had  been 
rescued  by  the  unusual  activity  of  the  soldiers, 
and  die  determined  kicking  of  the  restless 
brutes.  There  was  a  respite  firom  the  firing. 
The  Spitfire  was  out  of  sight,  standing  down 
towards  the  Moro.  Every  light  was  ex- 
tinguished— the  night  was  very  dark,  and  it 
required  every  attention  to  avoid  the  numerous 
low  islands  which  intervene  between-  the 
Moro  and  the  town  of  St.  Jago. 

The  excitement  was  over;  some  laid  down 
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to  rest  themselves,  others  walked  in  silence  ta 
and  fro;  but  Carlos  stood  looking  over  the 
stem  with  his  arms  folded,  watching  the  last 
glimmer  of  the  lights,  which  were  still  visible 
from  the  Spitfire. 

"  Carlos,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  you  know 
more  of  this  surprize  than  any  of  us/' 

^  Have  I  not  ever  done  my  duty,  since  you 
knew  me  ?'* 

**  Have  I  ever  found  fault  with  you  ?*' 
"  Why  do  you  suspect  me  now  Y' 
*'  Some  woman,  Carlos— some  woman  fa- 
thomed our  intention— you  trifled  your  time  to 
the  last  moment — ^the  dock  struck  ten  as  you 
touched  the  side  of  the  schooner — the  lights 
appeared  in  the  town,  not  five  minutes  after 
the  boats  left  us." 

*'  The  devil  was  there  in  petticoats,  and 
recognized  me  at  a  glance;  the  woman  you 
have  heard  mentioned,  when  my  former  ciqptain 
was  killed — she  saw  me— she  at  once  knew  our 
purpose— she  must  have  alarmed  the  governor, 
and  he  was  more  active  than  usual  in  protect- 
ing the  merdiants/' 
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^'  I  saw  a  boat  go  down  this  way,  at  least  an 
hour  ago;  it  must  have  been  sent  to  bave 
warned  the  governor  of  the  castle,  not  to  let  us 
pass.'' 

''  Blow,  blow,  my  fireshening  breeze,"  said 
Carlos,  ^'  and  the  Spitfire  will  be  safe ;  we 
shall  be  at  sea  before  they  can  fire  ten  guns, 
and  out  of  these,  few  will  reach  their  destinar 
tion.  If  ever.  Captain,  I  get  in  love  with  a 
woman  again,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  keep  me  on  board,  on  bread  and  water,  for 
the  next  month  ;  nothing  but  starving  me  can 
keep  me  cooL  When  we  are  dear  out,  I  will 
confess  how  much  1  am  to  blame  in  the  afiair." 

'^  This  will  be  a  most  serious  affair  to-night," 
said  the  Captain,  '^  the  castle's  strength  is  suf- 
ficient to  stop  the  exit  of  a  squadron;  and 
much  depends  upon  this  fickle  breeze,  it  keeps 
unusually  variable  and  the  land  breeze,  which 
on  almost  every  night  would  take  us  clear  of 
the  fort  in  a  few  minutes,  seems  beaten  by  the 
gusty  weather,  which  occasionally  is  dead 
against  us ;  go  out  we  must,  or  our  capture  is 
inevitable.  See  there— the  Moro  is  illumi- 
nated, and  there  lies  the  gun  boat.'' 
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The  words  were  scarcely  deliyered^  when  a 
round  shot  came  between  the  masts  of  the 
Spitfire^  passing  through  the  fore  and  aft  fore 
sail. 

**  That's  the  right  sound,''  said  Carlos>  as 
he  took  the  wheel;  *'  this  is  my  station  now." 

The  shot  was  followed  by  a  fire  of  musketry, 
from  men  cohcealed  amongst  the  rocks  to  lee- 
ward ;  it  was  requisite  to  hug  the  shore  on  the 
landward  side  as  dose  as  possible. 

'^  Luff,  Carlos,*'  said  the  captain,  *'  luff  close 
up;  the  water  is  deep  near  the  Moro ;  tiie  closer 
we  are  the  better  the  shot  will  go  over  us ;  they 
will  not  be  long  in  following  the  example  of 
that  dirty  gun  boat,  which  even  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  dispatch,  and  leave  its  cowardly 
crew  to  swim  for  it ;  sheltered  by  the  rocks, 
shrouded  by  the  darkness,  the  little  cur  can 
snap ;  faith,  I  will  forget  my  vow,  and  give  it 
one  shot." 

"  It's  not  worth  it,  Sir,"  said  Carlos. 

**  No  higher,  Carlos ;  why  you  will  run  us 
bowsprit  on  to  the  Moro." 

**  Can't  knock  it  down  with  the  stick." 

At  this  moment  a  hail  was  heard,  it  was 
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merely  a  noise  bellowed  through  a  long  speaking 
trumpet,  not  one  word  could  be  distinguished. 

The  Captain  answered  it,  speaking  through  a 
port  hole ;  when  the  fort  opened  its  fire,  about 
a  dozen  long  thirty-two  pounders,  enough  to 
stagger  a  frigate,  were  fired  at  the  schooner 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  whose  duty  was 
not  at  the  long  guns,  kept  up  a  continual  fire 
of  musquetry.  The  Spitfire  was  so  very  close 
to  the  rocks  that  the  artillery  men  could  not 
sufficiently  depress  the  guns ;  the  soldiers  how* 
ever  were  most  successful  and  the  musket 
balls  rattled  against  the  sides  or  pierced  the 
sails. 

*'  Keep  close  under  the  bulwarks  fore  and 
aft,  let  every  man  lie  down ;  Carlos,  make  your- 
self as  small  you  can." 

*^  No  fear  of  me.  Sir,  besides  I  must  look  out 
for  the  steerage/'  The  wind  favoured  the 
schooner,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  but  ^'  lufi*, 
lufi*;'^  the  surf  was  visible  dose  upon  the  lee 
bow,  the  outer  rock  was  discovered,  dark  as  the 
night  was,  and  great  doubts  were  entertained 
if  the  Spitfire  would  weather  it,  or  be  obhged 
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to  tack;  wheneyer  the  roar  of  the  guns  ceased, 
the  roar  of  the  sea  rolling  against  the  rocky  reef 
and  boiling  over  it,  kept  up  the  unwelcome 
sounds. 

'^  Throw  her  up  in  the  wind,  Carlos,"  said 
the  Captain,  ^  but  don't  let  her  come  about.'' 
The  schooner's  helm  was  put  gently  a  lee;  the 
swell  of  the  sea  was  not  sufficient,  much  to  ini-: 
pede  the  manoBUvre;  she  shot  a  long  way  to 
windward  of  the  rocks,  when  she  again  filled 
on  the  same  tack  and  looked  well  to  windward 
of  the  reef;  she  was  now  well  away  fiN>m  under 
the  Moro,  and  the  shot  b^an  to  come  with 
more  e£fect;  one  struck  her  on  the  starboard 
quarter  and  nearly  ripped  her  up  fore  and  aft; 
whilst  a  shower  of  grape  and  cannister,  fired 
with  admirable  accuracy,  came  smack  on  board 
of  her.  The  mate  who  had  the  moment  before 
crossed  to  leeward,  to  see  how  far  the  damage 
had  extended,  was  killed;  and  Carlos,  who  lifted 
one  leg  rather  hastily  had  got  a  graze;  the 
next  shot  came  with  the  same  precision,  but 
did  not  do  equal  damage,  it  passed  over  the 
bulwark  and  grazed  the  foremast.    The  stead- 
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iness  with  which  the  schooner  was  steered,-— for 
directly  they  cleared  the  rocks,  she  was  kept 
well  full,  contributed  much  to  her  salvation ; 
every  one  of  the  crew,  but  Carlos,  were  sent 
below,  with  orders  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  whilst  the  steersman  sang  a  song  with 
as  steady  a  voice  as  if  he  was  in  a  room  with 
his  guitar.  The  gun  boat  had  now  pulled  out 
dear  of  the  harbour  and  opened  her  fire ;  the 
first  shot  passed  through  the  topsail,  and  the 
next,  which  was  a  mixture  of  grape,  cannister, 
iron  nails  and  necks  of  bottles,  made  as  much 
row  about  the  hull,  as  if  a  shower  of  hail 
converted  suddenly  into  halfpence  would 
have  done. 

It  made  no  difference  in  the  steerage,  neither 
shot  or  shell  could  move  Carlos ;  the  Spitfire 
had  good  way  upon  her  and  in  spite  of  every 
exertion,  she  was  now  clear  of  the  harbour  and 
almost  totally  out  of  sight. 

**  Luff  up,  Carlos,  a  couple  of  points,  those 
fellows  wiU  have  to  alter  the  aim  of  their  guns 
and  they  can  scarcely  see  us  now." 
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This  succeeded;  every  shot  afterwards  fell  to 
leeward  of  her,  and  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Spitfire  was  running  down  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Thb  welcome  dawn  of  day  saw  the  Spitfire's 
crew  busily  employed  repairing  her  damages ; 
new  sails  were  bent,  a  party  of  hands  were  set 
to  work  to  patch  up  the  ones  just  unbent, 
carpenters  were  at  work,  replacing  the  outward 
gunwale,  which  a  shot  had  ripped  up,  and 
one  man  was  employed  in  the  very  unusual 
occupation  of  sewing  up  the  body  of  the  mate ; 
he  was  the  only  one  kiUed.  Carlos  had  been 
wounded  slightly,  but  he  doctored  himself,  and 
was  foremost  at  work. 

It  had  ever  been  the  custom  before  the  pre- 
sent Captain  was  sworn  into  the  command, 
to  bury  a  man  as  unceremoniously  as  people 
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dispose  of  blind  puppies,  an  hour  or  two  after 
they  are  bom;  but  he  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  situation  he  held,  and  bound  by 
an  oath,  as  solemn  as  it  was  extraordinary,found 
himself  an  absolute  monarch  with  subjects, 
pledged  to  obey  him  to  every  extremity.  The 
cruelties  which  had  disgraced  the  Spitfire, 
under  the  miserable  ruffian,  who  was  killed  by 
Carlos,  were  dispensed  with;  from  the  momentthe 
new  Captain  assumed  his  command,  the  vessel 
exhibited  altogether  another  appearance.  From 
an  apparently  slovenly  schooner,  she  had  be- 
come the  neatest  specimen  of  seamannhip ;  the 
men  were  no  longer  allowed  to  appear  on  deck, 
in  unfit  or  unseemly  garments ;  a  kind  of  man 
of  war  discipline,  superseded  the  former  pri- 
vateer's disoTganiaation,  and  the  schooner 
might  have  been  surveyed  through  the  largest 
lens  of  a  telescope  without  a  fault  being  dis 
covered. 

To  pay  due  homage  to  the  dead,  was  to 
honour  the  living ;  no  corpse  was  now  bundled 
overboard  in  all  its  naked  horrors;  it  was 
shrouded  in  canvass,  a  service  was  read  whidi 
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was  a  mockery  of  religion^  from  the  lips  wBieh 
uttered  tbe  prayer;  still  even  to  those  who  broke 
down  every  law  of  society^  it  brought  supersti^ 
tion  to  the  aid  of  civilisation,  and  impressed 
them    wi&    an    awe,    a    feeling   of  repen- 
tance for  the  mom^it,  which  time  might  mature. 
The  corpse  of  tiie  mate  was,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  now  followed  on 
board  the  Spitfire,  committed  to  the  deep  in  a 
decent  manner;  the  crew  stood  ancovered  as 
the  service  was  read ;  those  of  the  Catholic 
£uth,  crossed  themselves  devoutly,  and  those 
who  disgraced  the  name  of  Christian  Protestants 
Ixm'ed  lowly,  as  the  splash  was  heard  whidihid 
for  ever  from  their  sight,  their  former  companion 
or  friend*  The  share  of  prizemoney,  which  would 
have  been  the  portion  of  the  dead,  was  equally 
distributed  amongst  the  crew ;  in  tiiis  the  Cap- 
tain never  participated ;  the  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased were  sold,  his  name  was  blotted  out  in  a 
few  hours  almost  from  memory,  and  his  succes- 
sor/was  obeyed. 

To  choose  the  successor  was  always  the  work 
of  some  time,  and  frequentiy  of  some  distur- 
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bance  in  the  election ;  every  man  had  a  Yoioe, 
excepting  the  Captain ;  for  to  the  mate  as  to  the 
senior  officer,  they  were  bound,  by  a  solemn 
Yow,  and  which  invested  him  with  the  same 
authority  of  the  Captain,  in  the  event  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  latter ; — a  lawless  band — a 
people  at  war  with  all  around  them — a  horde 
regardless  of  religion,  had  yet  some  honour. 
From  the  time  the  mate  or  captain  were  chosen, 
from  that  moment,  if  any  one  murmured 
against  an  order,  the  rest  would  have  risen 
against  the  mutineer,  and  perhaps  have  dis- 
posed of  him  in  a  most  summary  manner. 

The  dead  being  half  forgotten  with  the 
burial,  became  a  stepping  stone  to  his  succes- 
sor ;  a  bell  was  rung,  which,  as  at  the  elections 
of  tlie  Doges  of  Venice,  was  set  apart  for  the 
election  of  the  schooner's  officers,  and  never 
used  on  other  occasions ;  all  hands  cam6  on 
deck,  and  were  addressed  by  the  Captain. 

"  My  men,  a  duty  devolves  upon  you,  which 
the  sooner  you  perform  the  better — ^the  election 
of  a  mate.  I  on  this  o'ccasion  have  no  voice, 
it  is  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  should  be  giving 
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an  undue  weight,  or  pertaitps  injuring  the  one 
I  should  recommend ;  and  in  naming  one,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  some  dereliction  of  duty. 
Chose  therefore  your  own ;  bravery,  coolness, 
talent,  sobriety,  should  ever  precede  the 
wayering,  the  noisy,  the  witless,  or  the  drunk- 
ard. But  amongst  us,  there  is  not  a  man 
who  could  come  under  such  censure ;  you  are 
all  resolute,  all  sober ;  your  choice  will  meet 
my  approbation.  I  shall  return  to  my  cabin 
mitil  you  have  selected  your  future  second  in 
command ;  after  which  he  will  be  duly  sworn, 
and  according  to  our  custom,  the  prize  money 
will  be  distributed  afterwards." 

The  crew  knew  well  on  whom  the  Captain 
would  have  the  lot  fall;  and  although  he  was 
hated  by  some,  and  feared  by  others,  yet  his 
acknowledged  bravery,  his  coolness,  his  intre- 
pidity, pointed  him  out  as  the  best  man.  But 
there  was  another — who  was  a  great  favorite- 
Tom  Snarling — ^who  Was  as  reckless  of  danger 
as  of  life;  against  him,  was  the  drciunstance  of 
his  being  an  Englishman,  the  crew  being  well 
aware  that  both  captain  and  mate  should  never 
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be  of  the  same  counllry ;  besides  whicb,  and  it 
afterwards  occurred,  when  the  ship  changed  her 
nation  with  her  colours,  that  the  Captain  was 
obliged  to  cede  his  situation,  it  was  then  requi- 
site that  a  trusty  person  should  be  invested  with 
the  dignity ;  this  consideration  outweighed  all 
envy  and  hatred.  The  lots  were  marked  and 
numbered ;  and  Carlos  was  declared  the  mate. 
The  bell  rang  again ;  the  crew  divided  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  deck ;  upon  which  a 
chair  was  brought,  and  Caclos  setting  therein,* 
swore  to  the  following  terrible  oath,  which  was 
his  commission  to  assume  his  rank. 

The  Captain  read  it  to  him  slowly,  whilst  the 
crew  listened  with  impatience,  lest  any  word 
should  be  omitted. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  power  above,  and  in 
the  name  of  all  his  host  of  angels  and  of  minis- 
ters, whom  I  invoke  to  bear  record  of  my  words 
-*in  the  name  of  him  below,  whom  we  fear,  and 
whom  we  hate,  I  swear — '* 

Here  Carlos  being  a  Catholic,  knelt  down, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

''  I  swear  that,  firom  this  moment  to  the  end 
of  my  life,  I  devote  myself,  without  any  reserve, 
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to  the  crew  of  this  vessri,  the  Spitfire;  that  I 
will  never  leave  her  without  the  permission  of 
the  crew;  that  in  sickness,  in  health,  in  advep- 
sity  or  in  prosperity,  I  will  never  leave,  desert, 
qnit,  or  resign  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  placed  me  here. — I  will  obey  my  Captain, 
even  to  my  death,  in  all  transactions.  I  will  be 
bound  by  the  laws  we  have  established ;  and  in 
all  my  doings  I  will  act  in  strict  conformity  to 
our  regulations ;  and  I  invoke  those  powers,  in 
the  event  of  my  fidling  to  fulfil  this  my  oath,  to 
shower  down  upon  me  all  the  miseries  to  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible;  may  all  the 
maladies  in  which  lingering  wretches  who 
crave  to  die,  still  exist,  be  my  &te  ;  may  my 
days  be  restless,  my  nights  sleepless,  the  pains 
and  agonies  of  hell,  goad  me  on  to  desperation, 
my  limbs  wither  from  my  body,  my  body  para- 
lized  by  sickness,  my  breath  tainted,  my  eye- 
balls sightless,  my  soul  damned,  if  I  fiedl  in  any 
thing  I  have  sworn !  But,  above  all,  I  implore 
that  power  to .  shower  upon  me  ten  thousand 
times  the  miseries  that  mortals  ever  imagined, 
if  I,  by  word  or  deed,  thought  or    design, 
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betray  one  of  this  crew,  or  ndae  my  hand  or 
my  voice  to  witness  against  him  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  may  my  tongue  rot  from  its  roof  to  the 
tip,  and  leave  me  a  speechless  liar,  if  I  am  in 
this  guilty ;  but  I  swear  to  state  all  that  is  false, 
unless  the  truth  can  benefit  the  prisoner.  To 
this  in  all  and  every  part,  to  every  word  and 
sentence,  I  swear  by  Him  above,  by  him 
below  ;•  by  all  that  rules,  by  all  that  serves>  I 
swear.*' 

Carlos  then  rose^  after  having  again  and  again 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross;  a  small  badge 
was  suspended  round  his  neck;  and  Carlos 
the  murderer,  became  the  mate  of  the  Spit- 
fire. 

There  was  a  look  of  great  satisfaction  in  the 
captain  when  his  chosen  spirit  was  elected, 
not  that  he  admired  the  deed  which  had  placed 
him  as  the  captain  of  the  Spitfire,  for  no  act  of  his 
unfortunate  life  was  more  hateful  to  him  than 
that  minute  of  misfortune  which  obliged  him 
to  die,  or  to  assume  the  command.  The  child 
of  circumstances  had  he  been  fix>m  his  birth, 
and  now  apparently  fixed  fcf  his  life ;  for  the 
oath  Carlos  had  taken,  he  li&d  taken ;  the  only 
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difference  being  that  his  was  more  compre- 
hensivei  and  more  disgusting.  He  had  to 
drink  a  drop  of  each  man's  blood,  and  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  him,  by  tasting  his. 
All  the  horrors  of  the  most  perverted  imagina- 
tion^  all  the  terrors  of  devils,  and  destruction, 
had  been  used  to  make  the  Captain  adhere  to 
his  oath,  and  the  crew  to  be  obedient  to 
their's.  The  Captain  had  laid  a  deep  scheme 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  enthralled  him,  and 
Carlos  was  the  most  likely  man  to  enter  into 
his  views. 

The  prize  money  was  now  to  be  shared  out. 
The  dollars  were  strewn  upon  the  deck ;  each 
man  sat  down  to  pile  them  up  in  pillars  of  one 
hundred  each ;  and  strange  it  was,  that  although 
all  were  thieves,  not  one  was  ever  known  to 
appropriate  any  of  the  plunder  to  his  indivi- 
dual use  5  there  was  honour  amongst  that  fra- 
ternity. The  crew  amounted  to  forty  men,  in- 
cluding the  captain  and  mate ;  and  the  plunder 
was  thus  divided :  three  eighths  were  set  apart ; 
two  eighths  was  the  captain's,  and  the  other  one 
the  mate's  proportion ;  four  eighths  were  then 
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equally  diyided  amongst  the  rest;  and  the 
renudning  one  was  kept  in  a  chest  for  the  pen- 
sions of  those  whOj  being  maimed  in  the  ser- 
vice, returned  on  shore  in  the  capacities  of 
spies  and  informers. 

On  this  occasion,  the  plunder  was  not  more 
in  all  than  eight  thousand  dollars ; — a  great  deal 
more  had  been  calculated  upon ;  the  sale  of  the 
wine,  the  produce  of  a  little  piracy  near  Mar- 
tinique had  not  realized  much.  The  object 
was  the  return  of  the  mules,  the  intelligenoe  of 
which  had  been  learnt  at  the  Havanah ;  the  wine 
was  only  the  excuse  for  entering  the  harbour 
of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  The  distribution  passed  off 
quietly;  the  formermate'seighth  was  thrown  into 
the  general  account ;  and  Carlos  having  put  his 
share  in  a  bag,  took  possession  of  his  cabin, 
and  felt  himself  a  rising  man  in  the  honorable 
profession  he  had  selected. 

The  schooner  was  running  down  before  the 
trade  wind,  keeping  a  good  distance  firom  the 
land  of  Cuba ;  once  or  twice  Carlos  hinted  that 
something  might  be  gleaned  from  Trinidad  de 
Cuba;  but  the  late  exploit  would  soon  find  its 
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way  there,  embellished  by  a  thousand  exagge- 
rations. In-shore  was  a  man-of-war  brig  beating 
up  to  Jamaica,  and  she  was  too  intent  upon 
her  own  occupations  to  heed  the  Spitfire ;  the 
next  morning  saw  the  schooner  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  standing  along  shore  towards  Cam- 
peche ;  she  boarded  one  or  two  small  vessels, 
but  as  they  were  quite  insignificant,  no  piracy 
was  committed,  and  no  intelligence  received. 

Of  all  places  Campeche  is  the  worst  for  ves- 
sels dealing  in  illicit  traffic ;  the  water  is  shoal 
for  a  long  distance,  three  miles  is  reckoned 
an  in-shore  berth  ;  and  at  that  distance  from 
the  shore  the  Spitfire  anchored. 

It  was  generally  the  custom,  when  the  crew 
had  some  prize  money,  to  take  the  schooner 
to  some  place,  where  suspicion  was  not  so  soon 
excited,  and  there  to  allow  the  crew  some  time 
to  waste  in  dissipation  and  in  idleness.  She 
always,  on  this  occasion,  became  an  English 
privateer ;  for  which  purpose  she  had  a  letter 
of  marque,  and  all  the  papers  requisite  to  pass 
as  such  I  her  Captain  visited  even  the  Consul ; 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  successful  cruize  with 
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a  certain  degree  of  accuracy;  he  sometimes 
communicated  intelligence  of  much  importance; 
and  being  a  man  conversant  in  the  ways  and 
manners  of  the  worlds  was  generally  interesting 
and  much  liked. 

Whilst  the  men  revelled  in  luxury  on  shore, 
Carlos  and  the  Captain  remained  on  board;  and 
on  the  night  after  their  arrival  at  Campeche, 
when  the  sun  was  down,  and  the  beautiful  even- 
ing of  those  climates  had  succeeded  the  violent 
and  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  some  of  that 
elixir  of  life,  brandy,  was  brought  on  deck  and 
the  following  conversation  passed.  ''  I  rejoice, 
Carlos,  that  the  crew  elected  you,  as  in  the 
event  of  any  thing  befalling  me,  you  will  rise  to 
the  command ;  that  has  ever  been  the  rule, 
without  some  extraordinary  case,  such  as  my 
own,  occurred." 

^'  Tou  are  younger  than  me,  and  tiunner 
than  I  am ;  therefore  the  chances  of  life  and 
shot  are  in  your  fevour,  and  I  may  calculate  on 
dying  the  mate  of  the  Spitfire.'' 

"  But  when  you  may  have  saved  sufficient 
money  to  retire,  Carlos,  have  you  no  friends' 
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to  whom  you  would  like  to  return,  no  old  mo- 
ther whose  embrace  you  covet  before  you  die, 
no  fond  affectionate  sister,  no  brother,  or  no 
girl  to  whom  your  heart  is  devoted  ?'' 

"  And  what  would  be  the  use  ?  that  oath — I 
feel  myself  shiver  when  I  think  of  it— -it  binds 
me  as  it  does  you,  and  all  of  us,  to  continue  for 
ever  true  to  the  Spitfire ;  we  could  not  leave 
her,  not  if  we  had  all  the  wealth  of  all  Vera 
Cruz  1  I  have  a  father,  a  motiier,  a  sister,  a 
brother  3  but  as  to  the  girl,  faith !  I  would  not 
pledge  myself  to  any  particular  one ;  the  world 
is  my  plaything — ^women  are  the  best  part  of 
the  world — therefore  they  are  principally  my 
toys ;  one  is  serious  about  an  oath, — ^but  with 
a  woman  we  only  jest,  only  amuse  ourselves." 

*'  And  yet,  Carlos,  I  would  give  wealth  un- 
told, to  be  able,  at  some  distant  period,  to  retire 
and  live  on  shore.  I  mean  when  one  increases 
in  age,  and  when  some  of  the  infirmities  of  life 
warn  us  that  we  are  not  everlasting/' 

'*  The  oath.  Captain,  the  oath  !  nothing  can 
release  you;  the  fair  haired  girl,  who  now  sports 
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your  Mexican  presents  at  a  ball  with  some  fa^ 
voured  swain"— 

«  Carlos,  speak  against  the  constancy  of  all 
women,  but  of  her." 

*'  Well,  well — Captain,  that  girl  then  who  is 
so  constant  to  you,  might  be  persuaded  to 
take  a  trip  in  the  Spitfire.  Why  we  could  ma- 
nage that  to  a  certainty  without  asking  her 
compliance ;  you  could  bring  her  to  the  Tor- 
tugas  I  and  in  our  cavern,  where  something  like 
luxury  remains,  she  might  welcome  you  on  your 
return  firom  a  cruize ;  and  if  she  died,  why  the 
world  has  many  more  as  good  as  she  is." 

*'  None,  by  heavens  none ;  and  life  without 
her  is  not  worth  the  holding.  The  boat  re- 
turns. Good  night.'' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thebs  is  a  mystery  in  that  woman,''  said 
Sir  Ronald  to  his  wife,  **  which  even  the  in- 
genuity of  your  father,  the  artful  caution  of 
yourself,  cannot  fathom ;  she  holds  those  jewels 
as  her  own;  it  is  now  four  months  and  six  days 
since  that  miserable  houseless  vagabond, 
that  thief,  that  deserter,  that  spy,  came  amongst 
us.  Laura,  from  that  moment,  has  become  a 
reduse ;  never  does  she  enliven  one  hour ;  and 
in  pensive  sadness  s6ems  to  mourn  him  who 
vanished,  as  unexpectedly  as  he  came." 

^  It  may  be  love,"  replied  Lady  de  Lancy, 
^  or  the  balance  of  love  which  keeps  her  in 
this  suspense.  My  fiither,  you  know,  seeks  to 
marry  her;  and  I  have,  as  he  desired,  and  you 
wbhed,  endeavoured  to  forward  his  views." 

^  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  him.  Mar- 
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garet,  so  long  as  he  marries  and  leaves  this 
neighbourhood." 

'^  That  last  is  a  useless  wish ;  here  he  will 
stay^  if  merely  to  upbraid,  by  his  presenccj  that 
delicate  minded    clergyman,   who    refused  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy, 
forsooth!   because  I  was  an  attorney's  child. 
I  loathe  the  man  who,  under  the  garb  of  meek- 
ness and  religion,  conceals  pride  which  would 
startle  Lucifer/' 
'*  Never  leave  wc,  do  you  say?" 
'^  Never !  his  life  is  bound  up  with  yours ; 
it  is  requisite  for  my  own  safety,  that  my  fether 


is  ever  near  me." 


^'  Can  I  never  shake  off  these  cursed  tram- 
mels which  fix  me,  like  a  statue,  to  the  earth  ? 
am  I  for  ever  and  for  ever  to  be  the  poor  mi- 
serable wretch,  loathed  by  myself,  and  insulted 
by  all  around  me  ?'' 

^'  The  penalty  of  crime,"  replied  Lady  de 
Lancy.  '^  I  am  as  miserable  in  being  your  wife, 
as  you  can  be  in  the  inheritance  of  your  brother's 
fortune ;  but  I  scorn  to  be  so  petulant,  so  co- 
wardly. Go  to  your  room^  and  to  your  philo- 
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sophy;  the  haughty,  proud  Sir  Ronald  seems 
now  to  be  firightened  at  a  woman ;  and  his  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  ground,  instead  of  boldly 
meeting  the  gaze  of  his  fellow-men.  Leave 
Laura  to  me ;  I  will  place  her  in  security;  I  will 
back  my  father's  views ;  and  we  shall  see  if  a 
woman's  ingenuity  cannot  remove  even  a  phi- 
losopher's fears.'' 

The  haughty,  the  imperious  Sir  Ronald,  had 
fidlen  even  in  his  own  estimation ;  his  character 
had  been  correctly  drawn  by  his  wife ;  that  eye^ 
which  formerly  could  meet  unabashed  the  gaze 
even  of  Mr.  Molesworth,  now  quailed  before 
the  innocence  of  Laura  Mackenzie ;  the  room 
in  which  formerly  his  hours  were  passed  in 
searching  after  knowledge^  was  now  a  resort  to 
free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  others ; 
he  would  gladly  have  sank  into  his  grave,  if 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  could  draw  visions 
of  future  happiness.  Such  was  the  result  of 
crime ;  it  left  the  mind  uneasy  with  itself;  it 
planted  a  bitter  sting  which  never  ceased  to 
goad ;  it  made  a  coward  of  the  brave,  a  child  of 
the  philosopher^  an  infant  of  the  man. 
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^  Your  legal  adviser^  Miss  Mackenzie/'  said 
Rawlinson  as  he  pondered  over  the  round  hand 
letters  firom  Mr.  Law,  ^  goes  slowly  enough 
with  your  affairs.  The  laws'  delays  are  prover- 
bial; but  Mr.  Law  seems  to  delay  the  law?' 

**  It  is  an  irksome  business  indeed ;  much  time 
has  elapsed,  and  apparently  little  has  been  done; 
besides  I  fear  my  long  residence  at  Raven 
Castle  begins  to  be  burthensome/' 

^'  That  is  a  mistake  which  my  daughter 
will,  I  hope,  beUe ;  she  would  be  no  daughter 
of  mine  to  treat  one  I  so  much  esteem  in  an 
unfriendly  or  an  uncourteous  manner;  believe 
me  you  are  in  error ;  but  about  this  letter,  it 
appears  that  an  old  admirer  of  your  mother's, 
a  boy  then,  went,  after  his  passion  was  crossed, 
to  India ;  that  there  he  remained  plodding  his 
way  through  life  unmarried.  He  amassed  a  good 
fortune ;  he  died  and  left  it  to  your  mother ; 
your  mother  died  the  very  day  on  which  the 
testlBitor  died ;  and  the  difficulty  b  this ;  in  the 
event  of  your  mother's  death  before  that  of  the 
testator  the  whole  of  the  property  passes  to 
that  unde,  you  have  mentioned,  Mr  Law  is  of 
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opinion  that  you  will  lose  this  fortune ;  I  am 
confident  I  could  obtain  it  for  you.  The  law 
knows  no  division  of  a  day ;  and  therefore  your 
mother  surviving  the  day  previous^  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. Perhaps  if  I  could  sufficiently  interest 
you  in  my  favour  to  have  one  quarter  the  opi- 
nion of  my  talents  that  I  have  of  your  beauty 
and  accomplishments^  this  business  might  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  issue;  for  you,  I  could  wil- 
lingly undertake  any  trouble,  any  difficulty;  but 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  requisite  to  be 
quick,  to  remove  Mr.  Law  entirely  from  your 
confidence,  to  be  guided  by  my  advice  solely.'' 

'^  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  consent  to  an 
arrangement  which  would  so  seriously  insult 
my  kindest,  my  best  friend.  I  would  rather 
lose  my  chance  of  success,  than  hurt  the  feelings, 
the  sensitive  feelings,  of  that  excellent  man. 
Cannot  you  advise  me  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
I  can  be  the  medium  of  conveying  your  senti- 
ments?'' 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  have  so  little  of  the  con- 
fidence of  one  whom  I  have  so  laboured  to 
please,  that  a  mere  stranger,  one  whom  accident 
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threw  in  your  way,  should  supplant  your  best — 
your  truest  friend.'* 

'^  Not  supplant,  Mr.  Rawlinson ;  if  so,  in- 
deed, I  should  be  ungrateful." 

**  Do  not  let  us  differ  about  that  or  any 
other  word ;  I  am  so  anxious  that  no  bribed 
attorney  should  ruin  your  cause ;"  Laura  start- 
ed— ^'  such  things  have  been,  and  will  be  again ; 
your  unde  is  a  quick,  active  man — money  is 
requisite  to  him— he  will  spare  no  pains  to 
gain  it." 

'^  If  I  thought  so^  I  would  at  once  relinquish 
my  claims  on  my  mother's  estate,  and  live 
cheerfully  in  poverty,  rather  than  her  brother 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.'* 

**  Poverty,  Miss  Laura  !'*  said  Rawlinson,  as 
he  took  her  hand,  '^  poverty  and  Laura  can 
never  be  united.  My  fortune  would  be  a  load  I 
could  ill  sustain,  if  Laura  failed  to  share  it." 

As  this  was  a  kind  of  an  offer  arising  out  of 
an  act  which  had  not  taken  place,  Laura  evaded 
the  direct  answer,  and  merely  thanked  Raw- 
linson for  his  kindness*  The  attorney  saw 
through  the  evasion,  but  did  not  feel  sufficient- 
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ly  certain  of  success  to  force  her  to  a  plainer^ 
and  more  intelligible  reply.  He  rose  evident- 
ly hastily,  and  took  the  papers — ^promised  to 
pemse  them — kissed  her  hand,  and  withdrew. 
Laura  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  covering  her  fiice 
with  her  hand,  burst  into  tears ;  she  saw  her- 
self surrounded  by  people  all  interested  in 
thwarting  her  heart's  wishes.  She  had  no  place 
of  refuge,  and  she  had  no  one  to  apply  to,  for 
sufficient  money  to  remove  her  to  Cornwall. 

Whilst  brooding  over  her  forlorn  state,  a  letter 
was  brought  and  handed  to  her ;  it  was  from 
Herbert.  The  old  man  wrote  well— but  the 
direction  of  this,  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
another;  it  was  the  round,  legible  hand  of 
an  attorney's  derk ;  and  habit  had  so  fiir 
mastered  the  customs  of  the  world,  that  there 
were  two  or  three  crooked  lines,  a  humble 
imitation  of  words,  to  fill  up  each  line  of 
the  direction,  as  if  so  many  words  were 
absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more  to  com- 
plete the  line;  it  began,  and  contained  the 
following  information,  and  was  given  to  Laura, 
after  it  had  passed  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of 
Lady  de  Lancy,  who  considered  it  some  legal 
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matter    connected    with    her    visiter's    for- 
tune. 

*^  Honored  Madam, 

^^  I  write  to  you  in  great  haste  ;  he  has  been 
here,  and  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with 
him; — ^his  first  inquiries  were  for  you,  and 
I  ventured  to  tell  him  every  thing  exactly 
as  it  stands;  he  staid  with  me  four  hours, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  down  every 
thing  I  knew  about  his  father*  He  then  ordered 
a  post  chaise  and  four  horses,  and  went  to 
London ;  he  is  looking  uncommon  well,  and 
must  have  had  some  luck  in  life,  for  he  was 
rolling  in  money,  and  gave  me  a  very  handsome 
present.  He  asked  how  long  you  were  to  re- 
main at  Raven  Castle,  and  said,  if  you  wrote 
down  to  me  by  return  of  post,  he  would  call 
again  before  long,  as  he  had  some  business  at 
Falmouth.  There  is  no  news,  excepting  that 
some  thieves  in  masks  broke  into  the  church 
and  stole  all  the  communion  plate,  and  the 
same  night,  the  bank  was  robbed  of  a  laige 
sum.  There  has  been  a  gentleman  here  every 
day,  trying  to  get  me  out,  and  come  into  the 
house  himself;  but  it  is  quite  in  vain,  as  Mr. 
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Law  told  me  not  to  stir  out,  and  not  to  let 
any  one  in.  I  have  had  a  gardener  at  work  for 
the  last  week,  and  every  thing  looks  quite  nice. 
I  hope  your  ladyship's  health  is  good  as  is  mine. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Herbert." 

The  letter  was  no  sooner  read,  than  it  was 
committed  to  the  flames.  Lady  de  Lancy  came 
in  as  it  blazed  in  the  grate ;  she  saw  she  had 
been  deceived,  for  Laura  always  kept  the  at- 
torney's letters,  and  invariably  submitted  them 
to  the  perusal  of  Rawlinson. 

*^  You  seem  wonderfuUy  excited,"  she  began, 
'^  my  dear  Laura;  the  letter,  I  suppose,  brought 
you  good  news.'' 

**  The  best,"  she  answered ;  *'  oh,  I  am  so 
happy,  so  very  happy  !'* 

«  I  thought  people  gencraUy  retained  a  letter 
which  bore  such  excellent  tidings ;  why  com- 
mit it  to  the  flames,  as  if  it  were  a  record  not 
worthy  of  perusal  ?'* 

"  I  know  it  by  heart ;  I  need  no  record." 

'^  It  is  a  wonderful  change,  this,  from  your 
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late  sad,  and  dejected  spirits.  I  hope  you  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Laws' 
endeavours." 

'*  I  care  not  one  straw  now,  about  Mr. 
Laws'  endeavours;  justice  is  sure — however 
slow.  Oh,  Margaret,  I  should  so  like,  whilst  I 
feel  myself  so  happy,  to  take  a  ride  to-day ;  do 
aUow  me,  and  be  my  companion." 

*^  Most  certainly, — ^and  now  whilst  you  are 
in  the  vein  for  amusement,  in  three  days  there 
is  a  county  ball, — ^we  have  never  attended  one, 
since  the  birth  of  my  son.  The  rich  should 
always  patronize  those  things ; — they  are  won- 
derfully stupid ^but  the  young  and  the  frivo- 
lous gather  honey,  even  from  a  weed.  I  had 
wished,  Laura,  to  have  had  a  long  conversation 
with  you  to-day,  but  as  you  are  in  such  high 
spirits,  I  will  keep  my  words  for  another  occa- 
sion— ^now  I  will  order  the  horses." 

Sir  Ronald  was  persuaded  to  accompany  the 
party — ^he  was  still  haughty  and  imperious  to 
all  around  him ;  but  Blackburn's  voice  was 
quite  sufficient  to  unbend  his  lofty  spirit,  and 
he  not  unfrequently  way-laid  the  Baronet,  in 
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order  to  extract  some  small  pittance  in    the 
way  of  charity. 

'^  Where  shall  we  ride,  Laura  ?''  asked  Sir 
Ronald,  for  the   Miss  Mackenzie  had   dwin- 
dled down  into  the  familiarity  of  the  christian 
name. 
*'  On  the  road  which  leads  to  London.'' 
'^  Why  that  is  as  hard  and  as  stony  as  a 
miser's  heart,"  replied  Lady  de  Lancy  smiling ; 
''  surely  along  the  cliff,  over  the  turf,  would  be 
better.'^    Laura  was  silent,  and  seemed  deject- 
ed ;   they  rode  therefore  in  the  direction  she 
had  expressed,  as  Lady  de  Lancy  said  '*  her 
young  friend  wished  to  ride  upon  that  road." 

The  conversation  was  gay  and  lively ;  the 
lip  of  Sir  Ronald  often  expressed  his  satis- 
faction, and  Mai^garet,  as  she  laughed  and  raU 
lied,  concealed  from  her  young  companion 
that  every  movement  of  her  eyes  were  watched 
—every  word  she  uttered  weighed  and  con- 
sidered. 

In  that  part  of  the  county  the  mountain 
scenery  is  more  attractive  than  scattered  huts, 
or  half  formed  villages ;  there  nature  is  magni- 
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ficent,  and  the  efforts  of  human  bemgs  but 
insignificant.  The  winding  roads— the  jutting 
rocks — ^the  broken  and  disordered  masses  give 
a  wild  grandeur  to  all  around.  Sir  Ronald  was 
warm  in  his  praises  of  these  scenes,  for  he 
knew  little  of  the  crowd  of  courts,  or  the  busy 
hum  of  men — in  large  and  populous  capitals  ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  kind  of  king  in  the 
desert,  and  he  preferred  to  reign  on  the  throne 
he  had  usurped,  rather  than  mix  with  the 
multitude,  and  sink  into  insignificance.  He 
pointed  out  the  loveliest  heights  on  which 
might  be  seen  some  goats  careless  of  the  preci- 
pice below,  or  bounding  about  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  no  danger  lurked  beneath.  As  yet 
not  a  soul  had  passed ;  and  now  the  quick  pace 
of  a  person,  approaching  more  to  the  gentleman 
than  the  pedestrian  traveller,  attracted  some 
attention ;  he  was  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak, 
although  the  weather  was  far  from  cold ;  he 
seemed  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  caval- 
cade, and  choosing  a  path  which  led  up  one  of 
the  hills,  he  turned  in  that  direction  before  the 
riders  had  overtaken  him.    Margaret  and  Sir 
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Ronald  passed  without  deigning  to  tarn  their 
heads;  Laura  more  inquisitive,  did  so,  and 
when  she  resumed  her  former  position  she 
put  her  veil  down ;  but  Lady  de  Lancy  had 
seeu  the  blush  which  sufiused  her  coun- 
tenance. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  forth- 
coming ball,  a  miserable  mimicry  of  monkey- 
ism,  as  Sir  Ronald  termed  it ;  lipt,  in  spite  of 
his  asperity  of  manner,  it  was  decided  to  go. 
Even  Laura,  who  since  she  had  turned  her 
head  had  scarcely  spoken,  interfered  her  wish 
to  see  so  gay  a  sight 

"  Go  if  you  will,"  said  Sir  Ronald,  "  be 
gratified  by  the  most  frivolous  of  exhibitions ; — 
go,  and  if  a  parcel  of  fiddlers  playing  some  jig, 
and  the  everlasting  shuffle  of  your  feet  can 
give  pleasure — enjoy  it.    I   can   see  nothing 
but  a  remnant  of  barbarism  in  such  heartless 
recreation;  the  very  idea  of  grown  men  and 
women,  hopping  about  to  the  tune  of  some 
miserable  scraper  on  the  violin,  is  so  revolting 
to  those  who  study  the  power  of  man's  mind, 
that  books  firom  whose  golden  store  of  infor- 
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mation,  the  mind  is  taught  to  expand  itself^ 
has  more  charms  for  me— even  than  the  love- 
hest  of  your  lovely  sex,  when  capering  in  such 
chilcUsh  amusements.'* 

'^  It  brings  people  together.  Sir  Ronald," 
said  his  wife ;  ''  it  is  the  place  where  friends 
meet,  and  friendships  are  formed — it  is  the 
means  of  distributing  money ;  and  the  most 
fastidious  could  hardly  censure  an  amusement 
so  innocent,  yet  so  beneficial. 

'^  It  brings  into  one  room,"  said  Sir  Ronald 
in  his  cold  manner,  '^  the  man  of  family  and 
the  miserable  dependant;  the  highest  born,  and 
the  vilest  musician :  those  who  have  long  with- 
drawn themselves  from  others  once  esteemed, 
are  shuffled  together  in  this  miserable  squeeze. 
There  birth  i^  insulted — ^riches  overlooked — 
talent  unnoticed — ^beauty  criticized — all  that  is 
great  and  good  is  neglected  for  the  unharmo- 
nious  fiddle,  and  the  step  of  the  prond  and  of 
the  noble,  dwindles  down  into  the  mincing 
step  of  Hie  petii^maUre,  You  had  better  take 
Rawlinson  with  you ;  I  never  frequent  such 
places.'' 
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*^  Never  mind.  Sir  Ronald,"  said  Margaret ; 
*^  I  shall  represent  your  bouse,  and  Rawlinson, 
as  you  call  xny  father,  vnH  be  the  supporter  of 
it^' 

There  was  a  heavy  doud  came  over  the 
£u»  of  the  Baronet;  Laura  observed  it,  and 
tamed  the  conversation  by  expressing  herself 
rather  fidagued.  Sir  Ronald,  without  sftjring  a 
word,  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  Laura  was 
but  too  happy  to  follow  the  example.  They  re- 
tomed  home  without  meeting  any  one ;  but  as 
Laura  was  lifted  from  her  saddle,  a  groom  gave 
her,  unobserved,  a  letter. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

There  was  an  unusually  crowded  attendance 
at  the  county  ball ;  nu>st  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  surrounding  place  were  there,  and 
all  the  usual  rivalry,  all  the  nice  discrimination 
of  rank  and  place,  might  bevperceptible  to  the 
most    common  observer.      Mr.    Molesworth, 
although  a  rigid  dergyman,  was  there ;  he  con- 
sidered innocent  recreation  no  bar  to  everlast- 
ing happiness.     He  was  a  man  who  looked 
down  with  the  greatest  contempt  upon  those 
who,  being  righteous  over*much,  imagine  that 
any  approach  to  merriment  is  an  insult  to 
their  creator.    An  upright,  honest  deif^yman 
makes  the  respectability  of  the  assembly  more 
respectable,    and    is   an  example  to    others, 
that  a  cheerful   demeanour  best  shews  a  grate- 
ful heart. 
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The  room  waa  partially  full  when  Lady  de 
Lanoy  and  Laura  Mackenzie  entered;  there 
was  still  some  black  ornament  to  denote  that 
the  allotted  fashionable  time  for  affliction  had 
not  entirely  passed ;  and  fashion,  which  never 
makes  one  wise  person  for  the  millions  of 
fools  who  are  dragged  to  death  at  her  chariot 
wheels,  is  imperative  either  as  to  the  time  we 
should  weep,  or  the  dress  we  should  wear. 

In  that  room,  crowded  as  it  was  with  beauty, 
and  sudi  beauty  as  few  ever  gazed  upon,  there 
was  not  one  fiadrer  in  face  or  form  than  Laura 
Mackenzie ;  the  eyes  of  all  the  men,  found  a 
pleasure  in  surveying  the  innocent  beauty 
before  them,  and  a  general  disposition  was 
manifested  to  solicit  her  hand  in  the  dance. 
There  was  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  tall 
elderly  man,  who  seemed  half  ashamed  of  his 
position,  and  half  resigned  to  his  fate.  In 
vain  he  asked  if  Miss  Mackenzie  would  allow 
him  to  introduce  an  anxious  candidate  for  the 
honour.  Miss  Mackenzie  refused,  always  re- 
fused; and  Lady  deLancy,  like  mostparvenues, 
felt  a  sincere  pleasure  in  finding  the  girl  with 

H  2 
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sufficient  pride  to  deny  herself  a  pleasure  if 
purchased  at  the  enormous  price  of  an  intro* 
duction  through  the  master  of  the  ceremonies ; 
— ^without  his  aid,  there  was  little  chance  of  a 
partner,  for  from  the  seclusion  so  pertinaciously 
adhered  to  in  Rayen  Castle,  not  a  soul  entered 
therein,  who  had  ever  indulged  his  capacious 
heels  in  a  country  dance.  Lady  de  Lancy 
walked  upright  and  majestically  towards  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  enveloped  m 
her  dignity,  and  her  silk  brocade,  sat  down  in 
silent  grandeur ;  her  eyes  wandered  no  fisurther 
than  her  fan,  whilst  those  of  her  young  com* 
panion  were  restless  and  vi^lant. 

'^  You  will  never  mention  this  subject  or 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Molesworth,  until  at  some 
future  period  when  I  call  upon  you.'* 

'^  You  may  rely  upon  me ;  I  feel  that  interest 
in  your  behalf,  that  I  will  do  implicitly  as  you 
wish.*' 

*'  You  remember  £he  day—" 

''  Of  that  be  not  afraid ;  I  have  the  dates, 
and  the  registry.  Herbert  was  a  witness  and  my 
memory  is  good,  thanks  to  a  prudent  life^  and 
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wonderful  health.  If  it  seires  me  long  enough 
to  do  yoa  the  service  which  you  demand,  and 
which  I  anticipate,  I  shall  lie  down  in  my  bed 
doubly  thankful  to  thte  great  beneficent  power, 
which  will  enable  me,  at  so  advanced  a  period 
of  my  lifie,  to  do  an  act  of  justice  and  of  retri« 
btttion. 

'<  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,*'  said  an  old  peer;  *^  from  the"  first 
moment  you  came  amongst  us,  to  this,  we  have 
never  missed  your  cheerful  countenance  at  our 
annual  balls.  May  I  beg  a  nfoment's  conversa- 
tion with  you  ?''  Mr.  Molesworth  rose  and  left 
his  former  companion  alone ;  a  moment  after- 
wards a  short  stout  man  took  the  place. 
«Well?'*heb^an. 

^  I  have  gleaned  firom  him  all  I  desir- 
ed." 

^  Don't  talk  of  yourself,  my  good  firiend,  talk 

of  the  cause.*' 

^  He  remembers,^'  said  the  stranger,  whom 
Mr.  Molesworth  had  left,  ^  that  on  a  day  in 
spring  when  the  flowers—'* 

^  Oh  have  pity,''  interrupted  the  stranger, 
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have  pHy ;  and  since  yon  cannot  rdate  what 
he  knows  withont  a  rigmarole  jnmble  of  spring 
flowers,  do  answer  my  questions,  yes,  or  no, 
and  remember  that  those  monosyllables  are 
more  yaloable  to  a  lawyer,  than  all  the  nose- 
gays that  ever  grew  near  Chelsea,  or  ever  were 
sold  in  Covent  garden  market.  Now  then, 
does  he  remember  the  date  ?" 

^  He  does/* 

^  Do  say  yes,  that's  a  good  man ;  has  he  got 
possession  of  the  register  ?'* 

"  Yes  r 

"That's  right  r 

^' Does  he  know  Herbert  by  right  ?'* 

«*  As  well  as—*' 

"  Oh  stop." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — ^yes.'* 

^*  Is  die  other  witness  alive  ?" 

*^  No/' 

"  How  old  was  the  present  Sir  Ronald  when 
it  took  place/' 

"  Seventeen/' 

"  Does  he  know  the  maiden  name  of  the 
late  Lady  de  Lancy  ?" 

«  No/' 
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^  Then  do  you  find  that  ou^  and  call  upon 
me  in  London ;  which  is  Rawlinson  7" 

"That  short  red-headed  man^  with  large 
fiery  whiskers^  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire^  as  if  he  were  the  highest  bom  of  this  great 
assembly;  whereas,  as  you  know,  some  families 
here  date  firom  before  the  birth  of  Adam.'' 

^  I  must  say,  for  a  country  attorney  without 
any  partners  in  London,  he  is  about  as  proud 
as  the  devU  himself;  we  had  better  not  be 
seen  more  togetiier;  find  out  concerning  the 
maiden  name;  for  the  rest  of  the  maternal 
evidence  must  come  from  her  family." 

^  Tou  are  surprised.  Miss  Laura,  to  see  me 
here  no  doubt.  I  was  on  my  road  to  Raven 
Castle,  when  accidentally  I  heard  of  this  ball ; 
and  as  I  sleep  here  to-night  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  kept  awake  by  the  noise  without  sharing 
some  of  the  delights.  Will  you  present  me  to 
Lady  de  Lancy,  as  I  must  be  sheltered  some 
hours  under  her  roof  to-morrow  }** 

"  Maigaret,  this  is  Mr.  Law,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  am  so  indebted." 
Margaret's  head  gave  one  of  those  indina* 
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tions^  which  would  leave  the  nnimtiated  in 
surgery,  to  believe  that  the  neck  and  the  back 
bone  were  as  straight,  and  as  inflexible  as  a 
marble  pillar* 

*'  I  have  come  down/'  said  Mr.  Law,  **  in 
order  to  obtain  your  final  instructions,  which 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  explain  myself, 
than  to  mystify  by  writing;  your  case  grows 
towards  a  dose,  and  a  nq;ociation  has  been 
entered  into  with  your  unde,  which  may,  with 
your  approbation,  save  tiie  public  the  pleasure 
of  perusing  in  the  newspapers ;  but  there  will  be 
a  sacrifice  to  be  made  on  your  part'' 

^'  Make  no  sacrifice,''  said  Lady  de  Lancy. 
^'  If  it  belongs  to  you,  have  it  $  if  not,  lose 
it/' 

**  Every  person.  Lady  de  Lancy,"  said  Law, 
'^  would  speak  as  you  speak ;  but  if  the  case 
were  your  own,  your  opinion  would  change." 
Laura  was  quite  astonished,  at  the  cold  cuttii^ 
manner  of  her  friend;  his  countenance  was 
unchanged ;  and  continuing  the  discourse,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Laura,  he  said,  '*  is  Lady 
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de  Lancjr's  fittfaer  here  ?^  she  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

^'  He  is"  continued  Law,  witii  provoking 
coohiess,  ^  an  attorney  I  believe/' 

^  He  was,  Sir/^  replied  Lady  de  Lancy, 
until  some  dignity,  ^'but  he  has  long  since 
withdrawn  firom  so  nnwortiiy  a  profession/^ 

''  I'm  glad  of  iV  said  Mr  Law,  ''  for  tiie 
profession's  sake." 

"  Sir !"  ejaculated  Lady  de  Lancy. 

*'  Madam  1"  responded  Mr.  Law* 

Lady  de  Lancy  rose,  and  Laura  was  about 
to  rise,  when  Mr.  Law,  took  her  hand.  ''  Sit 
down ;  you  are  imder  my  care,  not  hers ;  you 
must  go  witii  me  to-morrow  to  London;  you 
may  have  contracted  some  small  debts.  I 
have  brought  you  down  one  hundred  pounds ; 
you  will  find  them  in  this  small  case.  I  have 
agitated  tiie  storm  just  in  time;  your  stay 
at  Raven  Castie,  would  be  hypocrisy — ^it  must 
not  be." 

"  In  you,  Mr.  Law,  I  have  trusted ;  tell  me 
why  I  must  not  stay  ?'^ 

^  Even  in  this  ball  room^  the  best  place  in 
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the  world  to  ask  questions^  I  ask  this^  are 
you  not  engaged  to  be  married  to  Albert  de 
Lancy  ?" 

'^  With  you  I  have  no  secrets-— I  consider 
myself  ei^ged  to  him/' 

**  Then  why  couldn't  you  say  *  yes/  without 
all  that :  you  must  not  remain  in  the  house,  to 
which  he  is  an  outcast." 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  came  informed  of  a 
secret  which  no  living  soul  but  myself  and 
Albert  could  know." 

^'  Tou  may  ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like, 
and  I  shall  answer  just  as  many  as  suits  me. 
Oh  hex^  comes  tiie  retired  attorney,  looking  as 
angry  as  his  whiskers  are  fiery." 

Mr.  Rawlinson  approached  with  all  the 
consequence  of  Lady  de  Lancy's  fisttiier ;  he 
made  a  haughty  kind  of  bow  to  Mr.  Law,  and 
commenced  die  conversation  by  expressing  a 
wish  to  hear  from  him,  the  state  of  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie's prospects.  Mr.  Law  immediately  shel* 
tered  himself  behind  the  confidential  commu- 
nications, which  must  necessarily  have  taken 
place,  witihout  prejudice  to  either  party  in  the 
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event  of  a  non  compUanoe  on  either  aide.  His 
manner  was  cold  and  reserved^  and  Bawlinson^ 
although  be  made  many  yigorous  attempts  to 
force  his  new  acquaintance  into  a  conyersation, 
was  completely  baffled  by  the  dry  answers  of 
his  opponent, 

''  You  do  not  dance,''  at  last  said  Bawlinson 
to  Lavra, ''  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
your  partner  P' 

'^  If  I  had  thoi^ht,''  said  Law  rather  mali- 
ciouslyi  **  that  she  would  baye  danced  with 
men  of  our  age,  I  shoidd  haye  proposed  my- 
self;  but  1  should  just  as  soon  haye  thought  of 
proposing  to  marry  her }" 

^  Indeed/'  said  Rawlinson« 

''  I  believe  I  have  a  prior  claim/'  said  a 
young  man  whose  dark  countenance  betrayed 
a  residence  in  climates,  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  than  England. 

Laura  rose  instantly  and  walked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  taking  her  modest  situa- 
tion in  the  dance  rather  than  being  first ; 
and  then  pushed  down  lower  as  the  fag  ends 
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of  nobility  could  trace  in  tiieir  fiunifies  the 
most  distant  connection  with  a  coronet. 

Mr.  Law  seeing  tiie  surprise  of  Rawlinson, 
instantly  became  more  commimicative;  nay, 
he  wished  his  advice ;  he  had  discovered,  in  all 
the  answers  to  the  questions  he  had  put  in 
writing,  the  wisdom  of  experience. 

Flattery  soon  overcame  Rawlinson;  like 
all  vain  men,  he  lived  upon  that  nutridous 
food ;  he  sat  down,  took  l^al  objections  to 
various  parts  of  the  case,  commented  much 
upon  the  certainty  of  successi  and  became  very 
communicative.  Not  so  Lady  de  Lancy,  her 
eyes  and  her  steps  followed  Laura;  the  face 
and  features,  although  altered  by  the  sun,  and 
matured  by  age,  were  familiar  to  her;  she  traced 
the  likeness  to  the  Jew,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  remarked  that  Laura  wore  a  brooch  which 
she  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  box.  They 
spoke  with  the  air  of  ftmiliarity,  and  were  so 
busied  in  their  conversation  that  they  never 
heeded  the  anxious  eye  which  watched  every 
movement. 
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Oh  love!  whenever  thy  votaries  approach  thy 
holy  altar^  how  dimmed  are  all  the  beauties  of 
the  sorromiding  world,  how  mighty  is  thy 
power !  the  fiercest  sim  may  blaze  on  the  un- 
covered head  and  the  heat  be  despised,  the 
coldest  air,  which  could  emanate  from  the  frigid 
zone  be  unheeded !  All  the  luxuries  of  life,  all 
the  most  delicious  viands,  nay,  even  all  the  al- 
lurements of  dress  are  forgotten,  when  the  lips 
of  the  one  inspire  confidence  in  thy  sacred 
name! 

It  was  so  with  Laura ;  she  had  listened  to  the 
soul  inspiring  voice  of  love^  she  saw  before  her 
without  fear  or  disguise,  the  bold,  the  proud, 
the  commanding  Albert  de  Lancy.  To  him 
she  had  silently  pledged  her  hand  and  heart, 
and,  before  the  first  five  minutes  had  elapsed, 
she  had  confirmed  the  repeated  question  and 
stood  before  him  his  affianced  bride. 

In  vain  Lady  de  Lancy  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  attention  of  her  father ;  he  was  busy  in 
legal  arguments,  anxious  to  impress  Mr.  Law 
with  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  soUdtoud 
of  being  somewhat  engaged  in  a  case  which 
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might  make  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
future  expectations  of  the  lady.  In  vain,  how- 
ever, he  sounded  in  that  direction ;  Mr.  Law 
declared  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  amount 
bequeathed  in  India ;  and  answered  evasively 
all  questions  which,  in  the  slightest  d^ree,  eould 
have  reference  to  money  matters.  Lady  de 
Lancy  endeavoured  by  divers  touches  of  the 
sleeves,  and  a  frequent  repetition  of  that  fiuni- 
Uar  name  for  a  father,  to  draw  off  the  legal 
antagonist.  At  each  time  the  hand  of  the  artful 
attorney  warned  her  not  to  interrupt  a  conver- 
sation so  beneficial  to  him,  and  whilst,  witii  an- 
xious ears  she  listened  for  a  pause,  and  with 
more  anxious  eyes  watched  Albert^  she  saw 
the  latter  relinquish  his  place  in  the  dance,  and, 
taking  Laura  under  his  protection,  walk  to  a  less 
frequented  part  of  the  room.  She  now  became 
more  excited,  and  stopped  a  most  beautiful 
quotation  firom  the  lawyer's  text  book  by  saying 
petulantiy :  ^  Will  you  never  cease;  not  even 
if  I  tell  you  that  Albert  de  Lancy  is  in  the 
room.'' 
The  words  were  like  magic  1  it  was  answered 
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by  one  long  and  improper  ejaculationi  which 
shewed  the  yictim,  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  to 
kbomr  under  die  pain  which  people  are  re- 
presented to  experience  when  suffering  its 
agonies. 

^  Where,  Margaret,  where  ?" 

^  Look  at  the  man  who  is  sitting  with 
Laura;  time  and  dimate  may  have  altered  him, 
but  as  sorely  as  my  name  is  Maigaret  that  man 
is  Albert  de  Lancy/' 

Rawlinson  looked ;  in  a  moment  he  recog- 
nised him ;  he  took  his  daughter  aside.  '^  Stay 
here  as  long  as  you  can,  and  wait  my  return," 
he  said.  ^  Laura's  charms  are  suflSiciently  in- 
viting to  detain  him ;  above  all  things  do  not 
seem  to  recognize  him.'' 

He  left  the  room ;  and  forcing  through  the 
crowd  of  servants,  who  peeped  into  the  ball 
room  envying  the  pleasure  they  could  not  enjoy, 
he  called  loudly  for  a  chaise ;  he  hurried  the 
tardy  stable  boys,  and  jumping  into  the  rattling 
vehicle,  said  to  the  post  boy :  ''  I  will  give  you 
a  guinea  to  drive  me  to  Raven  Castle  in  half 
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an  boor,  and  the  same  to  be  equally  Expedi- 
tious in  your  return."  The  post  boy  nodded 
an  afErmative,  and  in  a  moment  Rawlinson  was 
rapidly  retreating  from  the  ball. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

^  And  must  you  leave  me  then,  so  soon^ 
Albert  ?  nay  this  is  unkind  indeed;  you  come 
tike  a  shadow  and  depart  as  such;  surely, 
smely  you  can  stay  one  hour  longer/' 

Albert  looked  at  his  watch ;  he  seemed  lost 
in  calculation ;  when  suddenly  recollecting  him« 
aelf,  and  holding  the  record  of  life  in  his  hand, 
said:  ^  In  one  hour  I  must  positively  go ;  that 
hoar  we  will  turn  to  good  account ;  firslHy  as 
to  yourself,  I  feel  confident  you  will  listen  to 
my  advice  with  the  attention  it  deserves ;  place 
erery  confidence  in  Law,  refer  to  him  on  all 
occasions ;  all  our  letters  must  pass  through  him, 
and  fix>m  to-morrow  cease  to  be  dependant,  and 
commence  a  proper  affluence.  He  has  money 
of  mine  to  a  large  amoimt ;  fear  not  to  use  it 
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generously ;  the  spring  which  supplies  it  will 
not  easily  dry  up ;  leave  Raven  Casde  to-mor- 
row ;  reside  either  in  London  or  in  your  cottage. 
Be  a  kind  nurse  to  old  Herbert;  and  remem- 
ber that  his  life  is  more  essential  to  us,  than 
any  living  creature  breathing.  Of  our  letters  and 
correspondence  we  have  before  agreed ;  I  have 
now  told  you  the  leading  parts  of  your  future 
conduct ;  for  as  surely  as  that  ring  which  you 
placed  on  my  finger  is  there  now^  so  surely 
will  I  be  your  husband,  if  I  am  not  overtaken 
by  death/* . 

^'  Albert,  your  words  reassure  me ;  may  I 
not  ask  one  question ;  nay,  do  not  turn  away 
your  head — an  a£Eanced  bride  may  sorely  ask 
the  question  which  is  dearest  to  her.  It  is  of 
yourself— why  not  at  once  openly  declare  your 
return  to  your  brother ;  be  reconciled  to  him; 
and  with  the  fortune  you  have  amassed^  and 
I  have  almost  within  my  grasp,  Uve  quietly 
and  comfortably  in  our  home." 

^*  My  oath,  my  oath  1''  said  Albert  hastilyi 
^  cursed  be  the  oath  which  thus  unnerves  me. 
Do  not  start,  Laura,  it  is  merely  a  sacred 
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mise  I  hsve  made  to  return  within  a  certain 
time  ;  and  the  pleasure  you  have  pictured^ 
makes  me  feel  more  bitterly  the  obligation  of 
my  absence." 

'*  That  casket  which  you  left — what  am  I  to 
do  with  that  ?'' 

'^  Law  will  claim  it  to-morrow^  and  you  will 
give  it  to  him;  select  from  it  all  you  want,  all 
you  require ;  it  is  yours ;  but  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  withdraw  from  Raven  Castle 
without  the  presence  of  our  friend.^' 

^  And  am  I  never  to  hear  of  your  strange 
wanderings ;  am  I  never,  dear  Albert,  to  listen 
to  your  eventful  life,  to  learn  how  you  mastered 
the  first  struggles  of  poverty,  how  when  nearly 
taken  as  a  deserter,  for  1  verily  believe  you 
were  the  man,  that  now  I  find  you  with  jeweb 
enough  to  purchase  an  independency  for  life, 
with  any  sum  I  may  require  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Law  ?'' 

Albert  drew  a  deep  sigh  and  answered  eva- 
sively. '<  The  time  may  come  when  all  this 
wonder  may  be  revealed;  our  time  grows  short. 
I  hear  my  horse's  feet  pawing  the  ground,  and 
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he  has  far  to  go^  before  I  stop  this  night.  Again 
Laura  pledge  me  your  love;  and  swear,  for 
mind  you  have  no  parents  to  oontroul  you; 
your  age  is  sufficient  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
sacred  obligation  ^f  an  oath  I  By  all  above,  by 
all  your  hopes  in  this  world  and  the  next» 
swear  to  be  mine  P' 

Laura  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  with  all 
the  animation  of  a  love  inspired  girl ;  she  an- 
swered, "  I  swear." 

'^  That  is  sufficient;  now  about  Lady  de 
Lancy;  she  has  been  kind  to  you  and  you 
must  not  be  ungrateful.  Tell  her  of  our  at- 
tachment; and  bid  her  choose  any  jewel,  but 
that  fabulous  plume,  as  a  remembrance  ofyou ; 
of  me,  she  may  keep  the  imitation  stones,  as 
&Ise  as  her  own  heart ;  however  much  I  may 
despise  and  loathe  her,  I  would  have  you  be 
grateful  and  sincere.  Whatever  may  happen 
for  the  future,  she  must  then  exonerate  you, 
for  you  are  in  ignorance  of  the  doud  already 
bursting  over  her ;  ask  me  no  questions  ex- 
cepting of  my  love  to  you ;  on  that  subject  be 
profuse  of  your  inquiries.    Let  not  any  ap- 
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parent  mystery  close  those  rosy  lips«  or  any 
ftlse  deCcacy  rob  you  of  your  words;  all  that 
concerns  you  on  that  subject  you  have  a  right 
to  demand }  you  know  my  birth,  you  know  my 
rdations,  and  you  have  a  just  idea  of  my  riches ; 
once  more,  be  not  ungrateful  either  to  Sir  Bo* 
nald  or  Margaret;  answer  all  their  questions 
fhinkly,  fearlessly ;  and  above  all,  whatever  she 
may  say  to  you,  let  no  unkind  word  fall  from 
those  dear  lips  whereon  all  is  sweetness  and 
honey.'^ 

^  Very  pretty  indeed,  Albert,  but  not  the 
words  I  would  hear  when  you  propose  to  part ; 
tell  me  of  your  return,  when  I  shall  see  you 
again,  and  more  than  that,  if  /may  ask,  when 
you  unasked  should  say,  when  is  your  pro* 
mise  to  be  fulfilled?*' 

^  The  question  is  a  fidr  one,  which  I  should 
have  anticipated;  but  the  answer  is  unsatis- 
fiictory,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  mention  an  exact 
period ;  the  wind  may  be  scant,  the  voyage  un-^ 
propitious;  a  thousand  circumstances  may  force 
me  firom  my  course ;  but  you  shall  ever  goidt 
me,  and  my  only  wish  shall  be  a  hasty  return. 
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I  had  forgotten ;  Law  knows  our  alliance,  our 
promised  alliance ;  but  remember,  on  any  other 
subject,  he  is  ignorant;  ask  him  not  concerning 
my  pursuits ;  it  is  useless ;  he  can  only  tell  yon 
that  I  hare  property  and  he  may  mention  the 
amount.  Hark!  every  moment  the  music 
ceases,  how  that  generous  horse  expresses  his 
anxiety  to  be  gone !  Turpin^s  black  mare  might 
be  its  equal,  but  not  its  superior.'^ 

In  the  meantime,  Rawlinson  had  arriyed 
without  notice  ;  he  burst  into  Sir  Ronald's 
study — ^he  was  in  tears,  sitting  in  a  pensive 
mood,  looking  into  his  fire  as  if  to  trace  in  that 
burning  furnace  the  reality  of  his  apprehension. 
The  proud  man  was  subdued,  not  by  others, 
but  by  himself;  he  had  climbed  to  an  eminence 
from  the  simimit  of  which  he  dared  not  look 
down.  The  alteration  in  his  care-worn  coun- 
tenance, now  that  grief  rendered  the  furrows 
more  deep,  astonished  and  confounded  his  in- 
truder ;  but  impertinence  and  forward  import- 
ance soon  overcame  his  first  surprise. 

«  Quick,''  he  began,  «  Sir  Ronald  give  me  a 
warrant,  a  magistrate's  warrant,  for  the  appre^ 
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hension  of  a  deserter;  I  will  fill  it  up — here  is 
a  pen — ^there  must  not  be  a  moment's  delay." 
^  Against  whom*— and  who  is  the  man  who 
prays  for  it  ?'* 

'^Against  Albert;  he  is  at  the  ball— the 
general  naiture  of  the  offence  is  sufficient  for  the 
warrant,  and  any  one's  evidence  of  his  identity 
wiQ  convict  him.  There  must  be  no  time  lost 
— ^men  who  masquerade  in  Jewish  beard  are 
quick  in  their  change  of  domicile — his  must 
be  the  county  goaL" 

"  Would  you  have  me — ^his  brother,  sign  his 
commitment— would  you  have  me,  already 
his  great  enemy,  become  his  greatest  foe  ?  I 
will  not  do  it." 

''  By  heavens,  you  shall,  or  you  shall  be 
liable  for  the  refusal.  I  will  swear  to  him  as 
a  deserter — I  accuse  him  of  a  theft  ;  what ! 
have  you  lost  your  courage  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  most  important  to  preserve  it ; — the  war- 
rant—  or  the  haughty  Sir  Ronald  may  dwin- 
dle down  into  a  convicf 

*'  Against  my  own  brother ;— never,  never !" 
'^  Cannot  your  deep  reading  supply  a  greater 
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example  from  the  Roman  history ;  the  sacri- 
fioe  of  a  son  by  a  father,  for  instance :  is  all 
your  boasted  courage  come  to  this-*to  weep 
like  a  woman  in  sedosion,  and  tremble  like  a 

detected  fihief  in  public ;— ^be  for  one  moment  a 
man—- sign  it— leave  the  rest  to  me." 

'*  I  wiU  not,  I  am  already  too  deep  in  mi- 
sery, to  plunge  further.  Let  him  be  brought 
here — I  will  restore  him  his  due,  and  I  will 
gladly  work  as  he  has  done,  to  keep  this  mi- 
serable life  which  I  fear  to  sacrifice ;  oh  hea- 
vens !  that  the  days  of  youthful  innocence,  the 
joys,  the  matchless  joy  [of  one  hour's  boy- 
hood could  but  be  mine  I" 

*<  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  risk  my  life, 
with  a  man-^a  boy  in  heart,  who  trembles  to 
pursue  the  path  he  has  chosen.  Since  you  re- 
fuse the  warrant,  I  will  forge  your  name— you 
have  foiled  your  Other's  to  a  much  more  im- 
portant document ;  dare  to  deny  the  signature, 
and  the  next  moment  I  will  brand  you  with  a 
crime,  most  easy  to  be  proved.'* 

«<  By  Ood,''  said  Sir  Ronald,  as  he  sprang 
ppon  Rawlinson  and  seie^d  him  by  the  throat, 
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^  hell  has  no  torments  like  your  presence — you 
liar  —you  villain — ^ten  thousand  times  cursed— 
you  infamous  eold-blooded,  cold-hearted  viper ; 
hear  me  before  I  strangle  you ;  is  the  deed  still 
in  existence  ?  answer,  or  by  all  that  is  just,  this 
moment  is  your  last.'' 

In  spite  of  the  ferocious  look  and  the  firm 
grasp,  Rawlinson  smiled — the  hold  was  releas- 
ed, or  at  least  relaxed,  ^*  you  seemed  to  find  it 
difficult  in  your  historical  researches/'  he  said 
with  a  malicious  sneer,  ^^  to  discover  an  in- 
stance, in  which  a  father  destroyed  his  son; 
what  think  you  of  a  parricide  ?'' 

*'  Trifle  not  with  me,  Rawlinson,  for  I  am  a 
desperate  man.  Tou  have  hedged  me  in  as  a 
bear  encircled  by  many  men ;  at  one  boimd  I 
may  be  firee;  beware  I  do  not  spring  upon  you — 
I  will  not  sign  this  warrant,  and  you  dare  not 
foige  my  name.  Begone,  or  I  may  have  a  fur- 
ther crime  upon  my  head." 

^^  I  am  not  very  apprehensive  of  that,''  re- 
plied the  attorney ;  '^  an  enraged  bear  is  alarm- 
ing enough,  but  the  cool  huntsmen  always 
succeed.    Tou  are  blinded  by  impotent  rage, 

VOL.    II.  I 
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the  cold  calculating  Baronet — ^the  haughtyy  and 
imperious  master  is  become  a  child,  a  mere 
plaything;  remember  the  tie  which  has  bound 
us  together  may  easily  be  snapped  asunder; 
then  to  whom  can  you  turn  for  shelter  or  for 
succour.  I  have  not  been  the  improvident . 
man  you  suppose  me,  and  I  can  at  all  times 
escape;  nay,  my  name,  ifjl  valued  such  a  plebeian 
appellation  as  the  one  I  now  rejoice  in,  would 
be  lost  in  the  aristocratic  sound  of  Sir  Ronald 
de  Lancy ;  and  whilst  the  public  read  with  the 
greedy  avidity  of  all  hunters  after  scandal,  your 
miserable  unnatural  baseness,  no  one  would 
harm  me  more  than  is  usually  done,  when  tiiey 
say  a  man  is  an  attorney.  Think  of  that,  proud 
fallen  man — ^thiuk  of  your  name  being  read  by 
all  who  can  read.  What  think  you  of  the 
compassion,  the  tender  compassion  of  Mr, 
Molesworth — ^the  ominous  shake  of  the  head  of 
all  your  tenants — the  horror  of  parents  as  they 
name  you  to  their  childr^i  as  a  character  to  be 
hated— despised — shunned,  and  then  a  prayer 
to  follow,  that  none  of  their  children  might  be 
so  black— -so  degraded  as  yourself." 
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If  vengesnce  could  have  been  glutted  in  words 
Rawlinson    had  taken  a  surfeit ;  no  dagger's 
points  envenomed  in  the  deadliest  poison  ever 
rankled  more  in  a  wound   than  had  the  last 
speech  of  the  attorney ;  tlie  truth  was  vividly 
fdt,  and  the  crest  fallen  Baronet  fell  back  on 
his  diair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Rawlinson  watched  him   with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt, and  taking  the  warrant  from  a  drawer 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  for  magis- 
terial convictments ;  he  coolly  and  deliberately 
filled  it  up,  then  looking  round  at  his  scared 
companion  in  guilty  he  said  coolly,  '^  Will  you 
sign  it }" 
"  Never,  as  I  live,  never/* 
'*  That's  enough,*'   said  Rawlinson,  ^'  it  is 
done,  and  so  well  that  no  one  would  believe 
your  oath  if  you  denied  it«— be  prepared  for 
to*morrow — for  to-morrow  we  must  have  an 
explanation  of  some  trifling  points,  of  this 
evening's  remarks."     He  carefuUy  folded  up 
the  warrant  and  saying,  ^^  I  think  Bkckburn 
would  be  the  best  officer  to  execute  this," 
he  banged  die  door  and  rushed  down  stairs. 
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Sir  Ronald  had  remained  in  the  position 
above  described ;  the  noise  of  the  door  seemed 
to  release  him  from  his  fears ;  he  rose  delibe* 
rately  and  taking  some  keys  which  were  upon 
his  table,  he  opened  a  drawer,  from  which  he 
took  a  single  key,  and  from  a  drawer  seldom 
remarked,  even  by  Rawlinson's  quick  eyes,  he 
took  a  case  of  pistols;  he  looked  at  them 
carefully  and  with  a  steady  unwavering  hand, 
he  loaded  them — he  placed  them  on  the  table 
and  reaching  the  large  bible,  opened  it — ^his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  beautiful  description  in  St 
Luke,  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  he  read  it,  but 
even  then  he  discredited  it— the  fact  was  above 
his  comprehension,  and  what  he  could  not 
comprehend  he  would  not  believe.  Restless 
and|impatient,  he  took  down  a  Shakespeare  ~the 
man  whose  words  are  treasured  up  like  those 
of  holy  writ,  whose  every  remark  is  founded 
on  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
who  tickles  us  with  pleasure,  and  scares  us 
by  crime;  whose  language  has  in  itself  a 
charm,  for  it  defies  imitation,  it  stands  alone — 
unrivalled — inimitable.    He  opened  the  book 
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at  tbe  third  act  of  Hamlet,  and  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  passage  • 

"  To  die,  to  sleep  i 
To  sleep ; — ^perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rab  : 
For  La  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Most  gi?e  us  pause  ^-^ 

^  If,"  Sir  Ronald  murmured  to  himself,  "  I 
oould  find  but  one  such  passage  as  this,  with  all 
its  heart's  acknowledged  truth,  sanctioning  sui- 
cide, I  could  not  face  that  morrow,  or  see  the 
man,  by  whose  artifice  and  words  I  was  led  into 
crime.  Death  in  itself  is  nothing — ^the  sleep 
of  each  day^s  life — ^the  abode  in  which  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest ;  it  is  the  relinqidshing  of  sorrow — 
anguish— care-— fear,  all  the  fretful  and  vexa- 
tious circumstances  of  existence  for  the  quiet 
and  retirement  of  the  grave. 

"  But  'tis  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  ondiBcovered  comitry*  from  whose  honme 
No  traveller  retnnis« — ^puzzles  the  will.** 
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''  I  dare  not  do  it,  with  all  the  crimes  upon 
my  head^  without  a  prospect  of  salvation,  if 
there  is  an  hereafter;  and  the  worthless  rem- 
nants of  a  rotten  heart,  feeding  the  pampered 
worm,  the  most  loathsome  of  aU  reptiles,  who 
seems  to  live  an  everlasting  lite,  defying  even 
the  spade  which  separates  its  body,  if  there  be 
none.    Worse  than  all  imaginable  evils  which 
the  poor  brain  of  drivelling  men  can  devise,  is 
the  forlorn  and  desperate  hope  of  the  wicked 
— that  there  may  be  no  hereafter.    The  seed 
which  dies  and  rots,  springs  again  into  the  life 
— the  withered   leaf  which   clings  upon   the 
hardy  oak  with  all  the  tenacity  of  existence 
through  the  cold  and  cheerless  winter,  is  push- 
ed from  its  place  by  the  forthcoming  witness  of 
spring — all  nature  revives,  and  shall  man  who 
sees  in  every  year  that  passes  the  picture  of 
his  own  existence  be  denied  the  greatest  bless- 
ing.   My  reason  prompts  me  to  believe  it — 
but  my  pride  mayhap,  my  fears  deny  it.    I 
could  bear  to  part  with  her  to  whom  I  was  forced 
to  ally  my  self '-but  for  my  son,  that  poor  inno- 
cent child,  doomed  perhaps  to  starve^  firom  his 
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father's  wickedness.  I  must  not  act  so  cow- 
ardlf  a  part,  and  yet  to-morrow,  the  shame  of 
discovery — ^the  finger  post  of  scorn — the  dread, 
the  continued  dread  of  each  moment's  existence 
overbalances  all  future  apprehension.  Come 
then  my  last  refuge,  it  is  a  cowardly  act,  but 
it  is  justified  in  one  who  drags  about  him  the 
everlasting  remembrance  of  his  shame.''  He 
took  the  pistol  and  cocked  it,  twice  he  placed 
it  against  his  forehead,  and  twice  he  withdrew  it. 
**  I  will  not  go  hence  without  a  prayer,"  he 
said,  ^'  I  may  yet  commend  my  soul  to  him 
whose  awful  existence  I  have  discredited  until 
now."  He  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness;  in  that  prayer,  his  brother's  name  mingled 
with  that  of  his  own  child,  and  the  very  partner 
of  his  life,  and  her  father  was  not  omitted ;  he 
rose,  resolved  to  fitiish,  by  one  slight  touch,  all 
his  mental  agonies,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  his  wife. 

''The  prey  has  escaped,"  she  said  as  she 
burst  into  the  room,  ''my  father  was  five 
minutes  too  late,  and  now  a  straw  may  remove 
us  firom  Raven  Castle — ^your  delay  has  occa- 
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sioned  this  misfortune^  and  danger  upon  dan- 
ger multiplies ;  Laura  is  engaged  to  Albert — 
her  solicitor  is  here— she  leaves  us  to-morrow 
-— Molesworth  has  heard  the  long  eager  con- 
yersation  of  Albert,  and  cast  his  chilling  eye 
upon  me." 

*^  Look  here/'  said  Sir  Ronald^  *^  it  is  but 
this."  She  struck  the  weapon  from  his  hand, 
and  the  ball  passed  harmless  through  the 
window. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

^  What  1  would  you  play  the  Roman's  part 
and  die  upon  your  sword/'  said  Rawlinson,  as 
he  entered  the  room ;  ^  what  a  coward  are 
you  to  fly  from  your  post  before  you  are  re- 
lieved ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  time  to  go  there^' 
be  added  as  he  pointed  to  the  ground,  ^^  when 
we  are  summoned.  Leaye  us,  Margaret,  I  will  be 
guarantee  for  his  safety  ;  there,  the  priming  of 
the  other  pistol  is  removed,  and  the  weapon  is 
harmless.  60  you  to  Laura ;  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  shake  her  resolution  about  going 
to-morrow;  and  if  she  consents  but  to  one  day, 
we  may  make  her  another  man's  wife." 

"  Where  is  Albert,  where  is  my  brotlier,'* 
asked  Sir  Ronald,  as  his  wife  left  the  room ; 

I  3 
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**  let  US,  Rawlinson,  do  the  wiser  act— -reconcile 
him  to  us  by  a  restoration  of  his  property, 
whilst  we  retire  to  some  distant  country,  or 
some  unknown  retreat,  and  there  lire  out  our 
lives  in  penitence  and  prayer/' 

'^  Poor  miserable  man,"  said  Rawlinson, 
"  unfit  for  any  great  action,  proud  in  security, 
trembling  in  adversity, — ^why  I,  Rawlinson,  the 
attorney,  the  man  you  despised,  even  look  upon 
you  with  contempt ;  and  had  I  known  that  such 
a  craven  heart  throbbed  in  that  bosom,  I  would 
have  given  my  daughter  to  Albert,  and  sent  you 
to  a  strange  country." 

^'  I  confess  it  all ;  if  I  were  right,  no  man  could 
be  firmer,  but  being  in  the  wrong,  I  am  the 
meanest  coward  alive;  my  mind  is  made  up,  even 
if  it  leads  me  to  the  gallows.  I  will  restore  the 
property,  which  butfor  your  extravagance  would 
have  been  returned  with  fidthful  stewardship. 
I  feel  ihkt  I  must  relieve  my  mind  of  its  load, 
or  sink  under  the  burthen ;  I  give  you  warning 
to  save  yourself  in  time,  for  by  the  dawn,  I 
will  be  moving  in  search  of  Albert.'^ 
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*'  Promise  me  one  thing  before  I  go. — ^Those 
piBtob, — ^you  understand  me  ^ 

^  The  fit  b  passed  ;  I  will  do  a  nobler  act 
than  snicide,  yon  may  rely  npon  me.  On  my 
honour  I  would  sooner  shoot  you  than  my- 
self/' 

^'  You  are  very  kind  indeed,  but  I  thought 
/  was  executor  to  your  will,  and  consequently, 
ought  to  out-Uve  you.'' 

'*  Most  certainly ;  for  the  world  would  then 
applaud  my  foresight,  in  having  selected  you 
to  carry  into  effect  my  last  unnatural  and 
envenomed  desires  ; — good  night,  it  is  useless 
oar  bandying  words,  my  mind  feels  lighter, 
even  at  the  expression  of  my  determina- 
tion." 

^  Then  pray  exhaust  yourself  in  words  now^ 
as  sailors  feel  themselves  relieved  if  they  spout 
out  a  volley  of  unmeaning  oaths ;  good  night.'' 

Rawlinson  left  the  Baronet,  and  retired  to 
his  own  house. 

Brightly  rose  the  sun  next  day ;  Laura  was 
up  an  hour  before  her  time,  busied  in  preparing 
for  her  departure ;  and  scarcely  had  she  began. 
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when  Lady  de  Lancy  entered ;  there  was  an 
anxious  quickness  about  her^  and  her  hvinied 
manner  attracted  even  the  attention  of  Laura. 

^  I  have  much  to  say/'  she  bega^.  *^  Laura, 
I  must  accuse  you  of  some  duplidty ;  how  could 
you  have  known  so  much  concerning  Albert, 
as  to  have  been  engaged  to  him'?'' 

''  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  openly ;  I  first  saw 
him  as  you  know  on  Ihe  morning  of  your 
wedding — ^he  was  young,  ardent,  handsome, 
wretched — I  pitied  him,  and  when  you  sent  me 
as  a  kind  of  peace-maker  between  your  hus- 
band and  him,  I  admired  his  noble  qualities, 
even  in  his  wish  for  revenge.  Before  we  parted, 
I  gave  him  at  his  request,  a  ring.  When  Her- 
bert was  driven  from  Raven  Castle — ^nay,  do 
not  interrupt  me— he  came  down  into  Corn- 
wall, to  reside  amongst  some  old  relations. 
Time  had  swept  them  all  away,  there  had  been 
no  communication  held  for  years  between 
the  parties,  and  when  the  old  and  faithful 
servant  came  to  the  cottage,  of  those  who  in 
early  life  he  had  loved,  he  found  the  tenement 
deserted — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  useless  door 
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lialf  burnt  by  poor  wretches,  who  in  winter 
shiver  for  want  of  fire,  the  bare  walls  alone  re- 
maining, and  scarcely  enough  white-wash  there^ 
on,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  once 
inhabited.  He  had  little  money,  and  was 
much  fatigued,  he  sat  down  by  the  wayside, 
and  there  remained  asking  every  passenger 
who  passed,  tidings  of  those  who  once  resided 
there.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  further 
search  was  useless,  that  the  hand  of  death  had 
been  upon  the  dwelling ;  not  one  remained, 
not  one  to  welcome  back  the  old  and  valued 
friend  of  their  youth.  The  old  servant,  grey- 
headed^  worn  down  by  afiBiction,  sat  by  the  road 
side.  I  happened  to  pass,  for  the  cottages  were 
near  to  ours,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  I  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
contributing  to  their  comforts;  Herbert  recog- 
nized me,  he  told  me  a  circumstance  had  occur- 
red— ^why  are  you  so  agitated,  Margaret  ?" 

'*  It  is  nothing,  my  dear,  pray  go  on,  it  is 
merely  a  little  nckneas,  arising  from  our  dissi- 
pation last  night.'' 

''  Well,  a  circumstance  had  occurred,  which 
would  for  ever  be  kept  a  secret  by  him.'' 
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'^  Ah  1"  ejaculated  Lady  de  Lancy^  '^  let  me 
open  the  window^  the  air  may  revive  me ;  now 
I  feel  better— continue/' 

^'  Which    had    obliged    him  to  leave  Sir 

Ronald*8  services ;  I  was  smrprised  at  his  great 
distress,  for  he  had  scarcely  a  fitrthing;  his 
clothes  were  torn,  as  if  by  branches,  and  my 
first  idea  was,  that  he  had  lost  his  reason,  and 
run  from  Raven  Castle ;  his  words,  however, 
soon    convinced  me  to  the    contrary  j    with 
the     little     money    we    could    collect,    and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  landlord,  one  of 
those  cottages  were  soon  habitable.    Herbert 
became  its  inmate,  and  every  day  of  my  life  I 
visited  him ;  there  was  a  charm,  a  secret,  undefi- 
nable  charm  in  his  conversation,  for  it  was  ever 
on  one  subject,  Albert.    Albert  to  him  was 
aU  that  was  good,  noble^  just  and  generous ;  and 
often  would  the  old  man  say,  how,  from  my  dis- 
position, I  should  suit  him  as  a  friend— nay,  I 
will  be  frank,  a  wife/    He  spoke  warmly  at  all 
the  prospects  of    poverty  and  wretchedness 
which  would  attend  his  first  struggle  in  life ; 
but  his  sure  conviction,  that  he  would  rise 
superior  to  all  difficulties,  and  live  to  be  an 
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honoar  to  the  name  of  de  Lancy.  When- 
ever I  niged  him  to  explain  why  he  had  left 
your  service,  his  &ce  grew  dark  with  displeasure, 
but  he  never  answered. 

^  It  was  about  a  year  after  I  first  met  Her- 
bert, that  Albert  spoke  to  me  firom  the  road 
side ;  I  knew  his  voice  in  an  instant,  and  my 
heart  throbbed  within  me ;  his  object  was  to  find 
Herbert,  and  he  succeeded.'' 

^  They  scarcely  ever  met,"  interrupted 
Lady  de  Lancy. 

"  They  never  met ;  but  he  often  wrote;  he 
had  found  the  direction,  and  he  established  a 
correspondence.  I  saw  the  letters,  not  one 
escaped  me ;  in  every  one,  there  was  warmth 
of  affection  towards  myself,  which  made  me 
long  for  each  day's  post,  as  if  each  day  he  would 
have  written ;  still  every  thing  was  a  mystery ; 
letters  arrived,  sometimes  from  the  West 
Indies,  sometimes  firom  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  orders  concerning  the  answers  were 
always  varying ;  once  they  were  to  be  sent  to 
Barbadoes,  once  to  Jamaica,  then  to  the  Hava- 
nah ;  sometimes  to  other  foreign  ports,  and 
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occasionally  to  those  in  England;  the  dL 
tion  always  yaried,  sometimes  as  to  name— 
indeedj  in  this  respect,  not  one  was  ever  to  the 
same  person. 

<'From  Herbert's  answers^  which  I  occasional- 
ly wrote^sprung  up  the  intimacy  between  us.  In 
all  his  letters,  the  following  words,  after  ex- 
pressions of  the  warmest  affection,  terminated 
the  letter— ^^'  Mind,  I  place  you  as  a  guards 
as  a  protector  to  her^  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life."  Soon  money  was  sent  in  the  letters ; 
so  much  indeed^  as  to  render  any  assistance  firom 
me  perfectly  useless.  Herbert  became  richer 
than  either  my  mother  or  myself;  and  his  wish 
to  invest  it  in  a  small  freehold,  which  he  now 
enjoys,  brought  him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Law. 
Six  months  afterwards,  a  regular  salary  was 
paid  by  that  worthy  man.  From  whom  it 
came,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  a  sum  was  invest- 
ed in  the  funds,  and  a  power  of  attorney  was 
given  or  rather  sent,  to  Law,  desiring  him  to 
receive  the  interest,  and  appropriate  it  to  the 
maintenance  of  Herbert;  the  name  signed^  was 
Albert  Momay. 
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^  It  was  through  Herbert,  that  my  residence 
here  was  know.  When  the  Jew  appeared,  he 
showed  me  myring^and  you  remember,  I  accept- 
ed it;  he  gave  me  a  locket-^look  here,''  she 
struck  the  secret  spring,  and  all  doubt  yanished 
from  Lady  de  Lancy's  mind,  for  there  was  the 
living  image  of  Albert,  just  as  she  had  known 
him;  she  sighed  heavily,  and  bade  Laura  conti- 
nue. '^  The  jewels,  which  he  left  are  mine ;  and 
in  case  of  any  objection  on  your  part  to  allow 
such  valuable  property  to  be  removed,  as  it  was 
left  under  your  care  ostensibly,  he  directed  my 
attention  toasmallspring  which  opens  a  drawer ; 
and  here  is  the  gift  in  his  own  hand  writing. 
I  never  saw  this  until  the  next  day,  although 
he  pointed  out  the  spring  whilst  you  were 
examining  the  false  jeweL  In  mentioning  all 
this,  do  not  accuse  me  of  duplicity;  I  was 
bound,  by  my  word  of  honour,  expressed 
in  silence,  whilst  he  was  here,  and  by  a  letter, 
which  I  wrote  to  him  the  next  day,  never  to 
reveal  one  word,  until  he  hberated  me  from  the 
engagement,  to  which  I  had  so  solemnly 
pledged  myself;  List  night,  that  obligation  was 
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removed.  I  may  answer  any  of  yonr  qnestions 
in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  and  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  all  your  numerous  acts  of 
kindness,  more  especially  since  you  gave  me 
the  lockety  gives  my  tongue  unshackled  liberty. 
Through  me,  he  knew  of  this  ball  last  night, 
and  he  saw  Herbert  three  days  since ;  I  know 
not  how  long  I  am  to  wait,  but  I  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  when  this  truant — ^this  man, 
almost  blessed  with  ubiquity,  will  become  a 
more  tangible  person.'' 

^^  Where  is  he  now  ?"  asked  Lady  de  Lancy, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  her. 

'*  On  my  honour  I  am  perfectly  incapable  of 
answering  the  question.  I  am  denied  even  to 
ask  that  question ;  do  not  look  so  incredulously, 
I  would  swear  any  oath,  however  dreadful,  that 
I  do  not  know  further  than  this,  that  my  letter 
which  I  send  to  day,  is  to  be  directed  to  Port 
Patrick,  and  a  duplicate  one  to  Penzance.*^ 

And    continued    Lady  de  Lancy,    ''under 
what  name." 

"  Captain  Watson.'* 

*^  Of  what  ?  does  he  command  a  ship  ?" 
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^The  direction  you  shaQ  see^  it  is  merely 
Captain  Watson,  to  be  kept  at  the  post  office 
until  called  for,  and  all  the  letters  are  post 
paid." 

**  Do  not  leave  me-to  day,  Laura,  I  am  so 
sad,  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you,  besides,  I 
should  like  to  hear  again  this  romantic  tale. 
The  time  I  thought  was  passed  when  lovers 
came  in  disguise,  and  were  only  to  be  recog- 
nized by  their  amorous  mistresses ;  and  love  so 
constant,  has  ever  been  rare.  He  was  dressed 
last  night  equal  to  any  lord  in  the  land,  and  if 
Us  riches  are  to  be  estimated  by  his  dress,  and 
his  ring,  he  must  have  amassed  a  large  fortune ; 
besides,  that  pedlar's  box  is  in  itself  a  large  stun, 
and  would  realize  an  independency." 

^  He  has  never  said  one  word  to  me  of 
either  his  riches,  or  his  means  whereby  he  has 
been  so  successful ;  but  I  should  think  he  must 
be  employed  in  some  trade  abroad,  for  as  you 
may  have  remarked,  his  face  which  was  fair,  is 
browned  by  the  sun,  and  he  wears  the  general 
appearance  of  a  man  who  has  lived  long  in 
warm  climates/' 
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*^  It  is  a  mysteiy.  Dress,  Laura,  dress,  you 
will  soon  have  your  lawyer  by  your  side ;  you 
must  not  go  hence  to-day/' 

''  It  depends  upon  the  necessitj^  of  my  re- 
moyal ;  but  believe  me,  Margaret,  no  words  of 
mine  can  convey  to  you  how  truly,  how  sin- 
cerely, I  am  your  debtor.  The  time  can  never 
come  that  will  enable  me  to  repay  it ;  but  I  shall 
cherish  you  as  a  friend,  as  sincere  as  you  are 
disinterested." 

*'  Away,  dear  Laura,  with  all  such  words.  I 
have  been  the  gainer  by  your  misfortunes,  as 
they  made  me  your  companion.   I  have  a  &ncy 
and  you  will  gratify  it  I  know;  give  me  that 
^old  ling;  not  the  one  the  Jew  received  and  gave, 
but  this — ^its  stone  is  the  emblem  of  constancy 
Laura,  if  the  time  should  come  that  I  have  a 
request  to  make  which  cannot  hurt  you  and 
may  benefit  me— will  you,>  if  I  send  or  show 
this  pledge  of  our  friendship,  grant  it  ?" 

^^  I  will.  You  seem  to  doubt  me ;  by  that 
heaven  to  which  I  point,  I  swear  to  grant 
it.  What  ?  do  you  think  me  so  base,  so  un- 
grateful to  deny  you  that  which  cannot  hurt 
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myself  and  benefit  you.  I  would  do  that  to 
the  commonest  beggar  in  the  street,  and  to  my 
friend,  I  do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  deny  it ; 
take  the  ring,  Margaret,  I  wish  it  was  a  more 
valuable  one — ^to  me  it  is  above  all  price,  it 
was  my  mother's,  and  all  I  beg  of  you  is, 
should  you  be  summoned  by  death  before  me 
that  you  will  desire  its  return.  There,  let  me 
put  it  on  your  finger ;  remember  I  have  pro- 
mised, and  I  wish  the  time  might  come  to  put 
my  promise  to  the  test.'' 

**  I  pray  it  may  never  come,"  said  Margaret, 
in  a  deep  and  hollow  voice,  ^'  and  if  it  does,  I 
pray  I  may  not  lose  my  friend.  Quick  to 
your  toilette ;  we  have  chased  away  an  hour  or 
two,  by  words/' 

Laura  was  in  the  breakfast  room  half  an 
hour  earUer  than  usual ;  she  there  found  Raw- 
linson,  he  did  not  allow  many  moments  to  fleet 
away  before  he  began,  ^^  I  had  last  night  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Law — ^he  is  a  quick 
intelligent  man,  one  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
but  a  little  self-willed — ^it  is  perhaps  the  fault  of 
great  men<— your  affairs  in  that  quarter,  will,  I 
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hope^  prosper,  but  in  another  afiair  in  which 
the  heart  is  more  concerned  than  the  head^  I 
doubt  your  prosperity." 

Laura  blushed ;  she,  however,  soon  recovered 
herself,  ^*  and  why  Mr.  Rawlinson  should  you 
doubt  my  happiness  with  one,  of  whom  I  have 
heard  you  speak  so  highly  P' 

''  There  la  a  mystery  about  the  man  which 
renders  his  character  far  from  enviable.  Ex- 
cuse me,  I  speak  as  your  best  friend;  love 
blinds  the  wisest  of  us^-we  must  then  see  with 
the  .eyes  of  others.  Consider  for  a  moment ; 
the  man  to  whom  you  have  allied  yourself  by 
your  promise  is  of  such  a  character,  that  even 
now  there  is  an  order,  it  is  called  a  warrant,  for 
his  apprehension  as  a  deserter,  nay,  as  a 
thief.'* 

'^  You  cannot  mean,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  your 
daughter's  house  to  insult  me  by  branding  tiie 
man  I  have  selected  as  my  husband  with  such 
opprobrious  names." 

^'  I  woidd  not  insult  you,  I  would  save 
you.  To  satisfy  you  beyond  a  doubt,  look  at 
this  paper  ai^l  see  if  the  description  of  the  man 
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hete  specified,  is  in  accordance  with  bim.    Re- 
mark the  date — the  age — ^the  dress,  but  aboTe 
ally  the  name,  Albert  Mortimw.    This  is  a 
description  of  a  deserter  firom  the  Doris,  a  ship 
to  which  1  have  traced  him.     Sir  Ronald  in 
tlie  list  of  deserters,  which  is  sent  to  the  diffe* 
rent  sea-ports  and  magistrates  on  the   coast, 
observed  this  name.     He  felt  deeply  for  his 
brother — ^he  was  anxious  to  save  him,  to  re- 
place him  in  his  proper  position,  and  he  emi- 
ployed  me  to  trace  him,  if  I  could,  firom  the 
moment  he  left  this  house.    I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  volunteered  for  the  navy ;  went  on 
board  a  cutter  which  was  off  a  harbour  close  to 
this,  was  entered   on  board  the   Doris,  and 
deserted  firom  her,  having  first  sufiered  a  severe 
punishment  for  an  offence  unknown  to  gentle- 
men, and  which  he  afterwards  practised  upon 
myself— theft." 

Laura  placed  her  hands  upon  her  ears,  and 
screamed  rather  than  said,  ^^I  will  not  hear 
another  word; — it  must  be  fidse — ^it  shall  be 
untrue— I  would  not  credit  such  a  report ;  nay, 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  not  if  I  heard  him  confess  it — 
Albert  a  deserter— a  tUef !" 
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^'Both,"  replied  Rawlinson,  ^'and  at  this 
moment  if  he  appeared  here,  he  would  be 
apprehended  as  such  ;  a  moment's  reason,  &ir 
Laura ;  if  every  thing  was  without  blot  or  fear 
of  detection^  why  should  he  come  here  dis- 
guised as  a  Jew  V* 

**  A  wish  to  see  me,  undiscovered." 

''Very  good  and  quickly  expressed ;  but  last 
night  he  came  determined,  I  suppose,  to  be 
discovered ;  where  ns  he  now  ?*' 

Laura  paused,  and  looked  confused. 

'^  How  comes  a  man  in  three  short  years,  to 
be  possessed  of  wealth  equal  to  that  diamond 
plume  which  the  crafty  Israelite  swore  was 
Montezuma^s.  Eight  thousand  pounds  would 
not  purchase  that  to-morrow,  besides  the  rest 
which  amount  to  four  times  that  amount. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  as  astonishing,  that  a 
man  so  much  in  love — one  who  travels  so  far 
to  see  the  object  of  his  heart's  best  choice  ; 
for  here  he  has  chosen  wisely,  with  an  ade- 
quate fortune  to  support  him  and  his  chosen 
wife,  should  jump  upon  a  horse  attended  by  one 
servant,  and — of  him  more  in  a  minute — and 
gallop  away  at  the  dead  of  night ;  why  having 
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discovered  himself  and  left  off  the  Jewish 
masquerade  of  a  lover,  did  he  not  remain  here 
to  day?" 

"  His  business  perhaps." 

'^  Aye,  his  business ;  can  you  tell  me  what 
that  business  is  ?'' 

How  suspicious  is  love>  and  yet  how  slow, 
how  unwilling  to  believe  !  Margaret  had  hint- 
ed at  this ;  but  Uke  most  women  in  conversation, 
had  gone  from  one  subject  to  the  other  without 
fixing  the  mind  upon  any  particular  one.  The 
crafty  attorney  knew  human  nature  better ;  he 
alarmed  the  mind  first,  and  then,  by  closely  fol- 
lowing up  his  train  of  suspicion,  made  her 
shrink,  in  spite  of  her  obstinacy  to  discredit  it. 

''  You  seem  lost  in  thought — I  have  not 
half  awakened  you  to  your  danger.  The  ser* 
vant  who  accompanied  him  was  a  sailor;  those 
amphibious  animals  can  no  more  conceal  them- 
selves than  the  long  crocodile  can  his  scales, 
although  he  never  once  opened  his  mouth 
excepting  to  answer  his  master,  which  he  did 
in  English.  Every  man  in  the  yard  will  swear 
to  his  profession.  Why  this  silence  ?  why  all 
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these  precautions  ?  the  man  was  neither  deaf 
nor  dumb ;  if  there  was  nothing  to  conoea!, 
silencei  was  unnecessary;  the  master  was 
known  at  the  inn,  who  does  not  know  Albert 
de  Lancy  iii  this  Tidnity  ?  yet  all  questions  as 
to  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going 
was  answered  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  as  if  to 
imply  the  man  was  dumb,  and  yet  he  was  heard 
to  speak  to  his  master." 

Laura  sighed  deeply ;  she  sat  down  and  fixed 
her  eyes  as  if  in  thought;  Rawlinson  took  her 
hand.  '^  Laura,"  he  began,  "  you  are  yourself 
too  great  a  gem  to  be  cast  at  random  into  the 
power  of  such  a  merdiant;  he  would  barter 
you  to  a  Mexican  for  another,  or  having  mar- 
ried you,  he  would  disappear  with  your  money ; 
there  is  another  whose  character  will  bear 
the  minutest  investigation,  who  loves  you  more 
sincerely  than  this  man,  who,  though  of  good 
birth,  is  discarded  by  his  family,  and  left  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  means  which  common 
prudence  prompts  him  to  conceaL" 

Laura  was  silent — her  &ith  was  shaken,  the 
earnest  manner  of  RawUnson  had  succeeded;  he 
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it,  and  like  an  able  advocate  followed  up 
his  first  advantage. 

^  Have  you  forgotten,"  he  continued,  ^'  the 
Spaniard  who  accompanied  the  Jew ;  remember 
the  mistake  of  patting  the  child  instead  of  the 
guitar  into  the  bag — ^both  child  and  guitar  make 
horriUe  noises; — cannot  you  see  through 
this?" 

^  What  can  you  mean  ?"  said  Laura. 

'' Simply,  my  child,  this, — to  remove  the  child 
£rom  this  world  of  trial  and  vexation,  and  to  be 
himself  the  heir  to  this  property,  of  which  the 
birth  of  that  child  for  ever  excludes  him. 
l^ould  you,  a  girl  of  your  unrivalled  beauty,  of 
year  soft  and  delicate  mind,  marry  a  man  who 
oould  harbour  such  a  thoi^ht  ?'' 

^  He  could  not  do  it;  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  Spaniard  knowing  him." 

^  No ! — ^then  pray  how  came  my  coat  return- 
ed to  me,  which  Albert  took  by  force,  by  the 
Spaniard  ?  How  came  they  to  go  out  together 
when  that  miserable  foreigner  was  paid  by  me 
to  sing  to  you?" 
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'^  Good  God !  good  God !''  said  Laura,  ^  how 
my  head  throbs,  and  my  heart  aches/' 

''They  are  easily  cored — dismiss  him  for 
ever;  never  let  him  come  near  you  until  he  can 
account  to  you,  or  to  his  brother,  for  his  extra- 
ordinary conduct.  The  man  who  would  steal 
a  coat,  would  not  hesitate  to  rob  another  of  his 
jewels  I — the  man  who  could  harbour  such  a 
thought  as  the  death  or  the  abduction  of  an 
infant,  would  not  allow  his  wife,  though  she 
was  as  fair  as  Laura  Mackenzie  with  all  her 
sweetness  and  innocence,  to  be  in  his  path  one 
second  after  she  became  an  obstacle  to  some 
caprice  or  deed.  Tou  are  to  write  to  him  one 
letter  east,  the  other  west,  under  a  feigned 
name;  are  you  now  convinced?  I  implore 
you,  Laura,  cast  away  that  loathsome  weed, 
and  give  to  those,  who  can  better  prize  it,  the 
blessing  of  your  hand ;" — ^he  kissed  it*^"believe 
this  which  I  have  long  r^arded  as  my  last 
hope,  is  much  too  valuable  to  be  given  to  a 
deserter  and  a  thief/' 

Laura  withdrew  her  hand — love,  like  her*8, 
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although  greatly  alarmed,  was  not  likely  to 
Teer  round  like  the  treacherous  wind  before 
and  during  the  hurricane ;  she  knew  not  what 
to  do^she  flew  to  Margaret  to  unburthen  her 
mind,  and  she  found  her  more  fierce  than 
Rawlinson,  and  a  warm  advocate  in  her  &ther's 
cause. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

How  difficult  is  it  to  shake  love,  once  founded 
upon  the  firm  ground  of  probable  hope ;  then, 
every  moment  increases  the  appetite ;  there  is 
not  a  moment  in  the  day  that  does  not  contri- 
bute to  feed  the  flame ;  but  once  allow  jealousy 
or  distrust  to  enter  into  the  mind,  and  soon 
all  the  golden  dreams  of  future  affluence,  all 
the  imaginations  of  future  pleasures,  fiade  away^ 
and  as  the  poet  says 

"  It^a  then  delightful  mhery  no  more. 

But  unmixed  agony,  incessant  gall, 

Corrodiitg  erery  thought,  and  blasting  aU  lore's  paradise.'* 

It  was  but  a  sorry  morning  for  her,  who,  the 
night  before,  had  experienced  all  the  joys  of 
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affianced  love ;  the  opened  unresenred  confi- 
dence with  which  she  had  spoken — ^the  eager 
manner  she  had  listened  to  every  word  which 
fell  from  his  lips^  and  now  scarcely  had  a  few 
hours  passed  and  she  was  miserable,  a  wretched 
being,  having  partially  lost  her  own  esteem^ 
and  being  unable  to  esteem  him  any  longer. 
The  only  hope  was  in  Mr.  Law,  and  he  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gaunt  figure  of  Sir 
Ronald  had  walked  into  the  breakfast  room. 
He  had  been  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
returned  apparently  somewhat  pleased  with 
his  excursion.  If  those  straight  compressed  lips 
ooold  ever  denote  a  smile,  there  seemed  to  be 
one  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  Bawlinson ;  the  latter 
looked  up  and  with  careless  indiflferenoe  said. 

*^  feasant  ride  this  morning,  but  rather  un- 
successful.'' 

«  My  mind  is  easier ;  I  feel  myself  already 
released  of  a  load." 

^'  Then  your  horse  must  be  the  bearer  of  it, 
for  certainly  you  have  not  unburthened  your* 
self  to  any  one  else.'' 
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''  He  is  gone^  and  like  Macbeth,  I  may  >ay 
of  Banquo's  ghoat,  being  gone,  '  I  am  myself 
again/'' 

*'  Elarly  rising,  rapid  rides,  hilly  walks,  are 
all  conduciye  to  good  health,  when  a  man  gene- 
rally possesses  that  great  blessing,  '  mem  9ano 
in  corpora  $anaJ  This  being  now  your  case, 
we  may  resmne  our  conversation  about  this 
matter.  This  brother  of  yours  is  likely  to  give 
us  some  trouble,  and  this  Law  is  merely  a  spy 
upon  us/* 

^  I  could  rerenge  myself,''  said  Sir  Ronald, 
^  even  upon  a  worm,  for  my  folly  last  night 
Sufficient  for  the  day,  be  the  evil  thereof.  I 
am  sorry,  sincerely  sorry  that  I  ever  embarked 
in  this  bad  affair.  I  should  have  been  a  hap- 
pier man  if  Albert  had  been  here ;  to  me  the 
riches  are  useless;  one  quarter  of  the  sum 
would  suffice  to  make  me  envied  by  others,  for 
there  is  a  mean  happiness  even  in  this.  All 
my  wants,  all  my  wishes,  a  few  thousand 
a  year  would  command.  The  rest  is  a  burthen, 
the  heavier  because  badly  acquired." 

Sir  Ronald  you  have  talked  in  that  strain 
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quite  long  enough.  like  a  ariminal  about  to  be 
executed,  you  regret  the  apparently  trivial 
deed  which  leads  to  the  gallows,  not  oil  account 
of  the  deed  but  from  the  detection  of  the  crime. 
It  is  the  fear  of  that  detection  which  keeps 
most  men  honest,  for  many  use  the  old  saying 
of  the  backgammon  players,  '  it  is  never  a  blot 
until  it  is  hit ;'  upon  this  principle  our's  is  no 
blot,  and  we  may  as  well  continue  the  game 
until  death  throws  doublets,  and  takes  us  all 
off/' 

^  It  is  useless ;  all  your  arguments,  all  your 
old  raked  up  rubbish,  to  constitute  a  saying.  I 
regret  it,  and  ever  shall,  and  if  I  could  see 
Albert  I  think  I  could  restore  him  his  wealth 
under  a  promise  of  secresy; — ^my  mind — ^my 
conscience'' — 

^'Tour  what?"  said  Rawlinson,  bursting 
into  a  laugh.  ^  Your  conscience — come — come 
no  man  should  ever  talk  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  is  ignorant.  Let  us  have  some  breakfast, 
and  in  the  mean  time  let  it  be  agreed  to  show 
Law  all,  and  more  than  he  wishes  to  see ;  let 
him  dive  into  any  mystery^  but  keep  Laura 
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here ;  tiirottgh  her  we  mty  yet  dlMoter  Albeift 
resouroeB,  and  how  he  acquires  his  wealdi ;  we 
have  a  strong  case  against  him,  and  tf  we  oonld 
bnt  hit  upon  him  unawares,  Blackburn  knight 
quiet  all  minds  in  a  moment^ 

Sir  Ronald  rose  hastily  fitmi  his  seat}  he 
fixed  his  fierce  eyes  upon  his  guest,  suirejred 
the  cheerless  countenance,  as  if  studying  the 
heart  of  the  man,  then  said  ^  Rawlinson,  you 
must  either  be  the  devil,  or—'' 

**  A  philosopher,*'  interrupted  the  wretch ; 
"  now  remember  this  train  of  argument,  Sir 
Ronald^  and  see  how  much  superior  I  am  to 
yoursdf.  I  am  a  rogue,  that  is  accordmg  to 
the  law  of  the  land  I  may  be  considered  as 
such.  I  embark  in  a  scheme-— my  eyes  quite 
open  to  all  the  consequences — I  succeed.  I 
grow  rich — the  world,  its  cares  and  its  labours 
I  relinquish.  I  spend  my  life  like  a  gentleman 
— *I  sleep  when  I ^m  so  disposed — I  walk  when 
it  suits  my  convenience.  Now  supposing  that 
all  this  while,  I  carried  about  m^^  certain  load, 
not  inconveniently  heavy,  but  one  which  if  I 
laid  down  I  should  have  to  lie  down  with  it. 
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aad  withall  the  Ittzviies  I  have  mentioned  befet- 
tered,  tried^  condemned,  executed,  which  do  you 
imagine  to  be  the  wiser  course— to  court  all  the 
disadyantages  I  have  related,  and  become  a  bye 
word  and  a  scorn  by  the  folly  of  my  own 
tongue,  or  live  on  quietly,  and  when  the  storm 
begins  to  lower,  and  the  clouds  are  visible, 
leave  a  harbour  in  which  there  is  an  insecure 
shelter,  and  go  to  another  where  the  population 
b^an  from  people  in  the  same  situation,  and 
where  they  sing  with  great  applause,  tantarara, 
rogues  all  V 

*'  That  last  hope  is  a  cordial^  no  one  likes  to 
die,  having  a  conviction  that  his  past  life  has 
been  one  laige  blot ;  the  confession,  the  deatii«- 
bed  repentance,  come  too  late,  and  although 
consoling  are  not  convincing*—'' 

^'  What  fear  you  in  death,  have  you  not 
often  said,  that  after  death,  there  is  a  total 
annihilation  ?" 

^  I  have  said  so,  and  I  wish  I  could  believe 
it ;  make  me  but  certain  of  that  which  to  me 
is  uncertainty,  and  when  I  get  old,  you  may 
hang  me  to  yon  tree  to  save  even  the  aches 
and  miseries  which  ever  crowd  on  age.    Have 
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you  ever  thought,  Rawlinson,  that  you  might  go 
mad,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  your  distempered 
mind,  blab  out  the  whole  to  some  smooth 
freed  doctor,  who  would  gain  immense  credit 
by  informing  the  public  of  the  cause  of  your 
disorder?^ 

''  I  have  very  often  thought,^'  said  Rawlin* 
son,  ^^  that  you  were  mad,  and  nothing  would 
surprise  me  less  than  having  my  thoughts  con- 
firmed. I  can  shave  and  blister  your  head, 
&nd  might  bleed  and  purge  you  into  health 
again.  One  word,  are  you  Che  man  you  were, 
or  are  you  going  to  play  the  child ;  give  me 
due  notice  of  your  determination,  and  if  you 
like  to  hang  yourself,  piay  do  so,  but  do  not 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  amusement  by 
sharing  it  with  me  ?*' 

Nothing  could  daunt  Rawlinson  ;  he  was  a 
born  villain  improved  upon  by  a  legal  education. 
It  had  often  been  said,  that  the  devil  would 
be  ten  times  worse  than  he  is,  if  you  could 
only  article  him  to  an  attorney,  because  then 
he  would  evade  the  law,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  judge,  and  become  a  worthy  member  of 
society;  as  he  is^  the  cloven  foot  betrays  him 
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at  every  step,  and  being  aware  of  his  presence 
the  company  become  suspicious.  Rawlinson 
would  cheerfully  have  hung  Sir  Ronald,  if  he 
could  have  done  it  widiout  compromising  him- 
self; and  had  his  daughter,  or  any  one  else, 
who  knew  his  secret  dangled  with  him,  it  would 
not  have  cost  him  more  tears  than  a  moment 
might  have  dried.  In  his  own  mind,  he  had 
shaped  his  course,  he  waited  quietly  for  events, 
and  never  felt  inclined  to  forestall  public  cu- 
riosity. Not  so.  Sir  Ronald,  he  was  in  sin- 
cerity changed,  he  feared  the  exhibition  of  his 
crime,  and  he  had  read  su£Scient  to  be  aware, 
tiiat  sooner  or  later,  crimes  are  discovered. 
Whilst  his  brother  was  poor,  he  was  innoxious  $ 
the  moment  he  became  rich,  he  became  a 
powerful  adversary;  every  man  around  the 
estate  was  more  sincerely  attached  to  him  than 
to  Sir  Ronald,  The  Molesworihs  kept  entirely 
aloof;  and  since  the  business  of  Blackburn,  the 
Baronet  and  rector  had  never  met. 

At  the  church  porch,  that  rendezvous  of  all 
country  visitors,  where,  after  a  sermon,  a  dress 
is  discussed,  or  a  party  originated,  even  there. 
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where  common  ciyility  tempts  one  to  boir  to 
the  other,  where  differences  often  are  healed^ 
and  hatreds  and  jealousies  engendered^  Lady 
de  Lancy  walked  like  a  woman  with  the  plague, 
every  one  being  afraid  to  come  within  reach  of 
her  breath.  She  had  remarked  it;  who  can  aToid 
remarking  contempt  in  his  neighbour  ?  she  was 
woman  enough  not  to  force  herself  upon  her 
enemies,  but  to  treat  them  all  as  if  they  were 
unfit  for  her  society,  and  walking  proudly 
along  to  her  carriage,  never  looked  to  the  right 
or  the  left.  The  charity  girls  were  astounded 
at  her  grandeur,  and  curtseyed  lower  to  her 
than  to  the  rest.  She  was  prudent  enough  to 
buy  this  honour  by  distributing  certain  sums 
to  the  parents ;  these  therefore  swelled  the  lists 
of  her  dependants,  and  being  thus  saluted^  she 
marched  proudly  to  her  residence.  Time  had 
not  changed  the  disposition  of  her  neighbours, 
and  the  de  Lancys  were  hated  and  de8[»aed. 
Sir  Ronald  was  voted  a  gloomy  monster.  Mar- 
garet  an  up-start  parvenue.  It  is  quite  won- 
derful   how    fertile    the    human   imagination 
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beoomesj  when  a  pretty  woman  is  assailed  by 

her  own  aez* 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Law  changed  the  con- 
versation. Sir  Ronald  treated  him  with  the 
procautioiis  air  of  a  well  bred  man,  although 
his  words  seemed  measured)  and  pompous;  still 
the  gentieman  was  conspicuous  in  every  senti- 
ment. The  legal  man  became  prepossessed  in 
Ins  fiivour — ^that  is>  as  far  as  his  manners  were 
concerned.  Rawlinson  was  a  beautiful  foil 
for  the  Baronet ;  he  was  boisteroiis,  impetuous^ 
rude,  and  hasty.  Lady  de  Lancy  scarcely 
noticed  faim^  beyond  common  dinUity;  but 
Laura,  who  oonfiidered  his  arrival  as  provi- 
sions thrown  into  a  half  starved  garrison,  exhi- 
bited all  the  warmth  of  her  feelings  by  the 
sincerity  of  her  welcome. 

Law's  quick  eyes  were  every  where ;  nothing 
escaped  him ;  he  spoke  only  when  addressed, 
answered  as  shortly  as  possible,  and  refused  to 
partake  of  the  meal,  having  previously  break- 
fiisted.  Like  most  men,  not  accustomed  to  the 
hi^  of  the  rich.  Law's  eyes  surveyed  the  fumi- 
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ture ;  he  examined  some  anci^it  armour,  which 
bristled  over  the  side  board,  it  was  the  same  one 
a  former  de  Lancy  had  worn,  when  with  his 
king  of  celebrated  memory,  he  fonght  against 
the  Saracens ;  around  the  room  this  warlike 
record  of  the  ancestors  was  preserved,  whilst 
over  the  mantel  piece  was  the  portrait  of  a 
lady.  The  painting  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing firesh,  and  Law  stood  some  time  scrutinis- 
ing the  picture. 

'^  Tou  seem  pleased  with  that  portrait,  Mr. 
Law?"  Sir  Ronald  began;  ^*  it  is  an  excellent  and 
speaking  likeness  of  my  dear  mother ;  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  any  portrait  which  so 
completely  conveyed  the  woman  herself  to  the 
spectator." 

*'  It  is  a  beautiful  picture;  but  it  is  a  curious 
dress  selected  for  one  so  highly  bom  as  Lady 
de  Lancy ;  generally  the  great  bedeck  them- 
selves in  all  the  pride  of  ancestry — ^the  men  in 
armour  and  the  kdies  in  silks  stiff  enough  to 
support  them,  even  if  their  l^s  failed.'^ 

"  It  was  the  dress  in  which  my  father  first 
saw  her.    Her  history  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
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never  oonoeal  it  even  firom  strangers ;  nor  do  I 
consider  it  a  greater  blot  on  our  escatcheon^ 
tiian  is  found  in  numy  femilies  of  high  dis- 
tinction. Her  beauty  attracted  my  father,  and 
he  married  the  simple  peasant  girl/' 

^  The  countenance,"  said  Law  musing,  '*^  is 
not  such  as  would  lead  the  spectator  to  guess 
her  a  native  of  Wales/' 

'^  Neither  was  she^  my  father  was  in  Lon* 
don  during  the  parliament,  and  in  one  of  his 
rambles,  he  went  to  Merriwordi  in  Kent." 

^  Oh  1  my  respected  son-in-law,'*  said  Raw- 
hnson,  giving  a  look  to  Sir  Ronald,  admonitory 
of  the  dangerous  ground  upon  which  he  was 
treading.  ^  Do  not  treat  us  with  the  birth,  pa- 
rentage education,  residence  or  relationship  of 
your  ezoellent  and  exemplary  mother ;  it  will 
last  until  noon^  and  perhaps  be  neither  ins- 
tractive  or  amusing." 

^  In  that  respect,  I.  differ  from  my  learned 
brother,'*  said  Mr.  Law;  ^'  the  rise  of  all 
people,  from  apparent  insignificancy  to  a  proud 
titoation  is  always  amusing,  and  must  be  ins- 
tractiye;    we   have   seen  Empresses  deport 
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themselves  wiih  all  the  dignity  of  those  whose 
pride  of  birth  might  have  rendered  them  so- 
perior  had  not  nature  been  as  sure  an  ins- 
tnictress  as  fashion.  Pray  continae.  Sir 
Ronald." 

^  When  Rawlinson  is  absent,"  said  the 
Baronet,  ''  perhaps  I  may  continue  it ;  per- 
haps, Mr.  Law,  you  can  tell  me  in  which  direc* 
tion  I  am  to  seek  for  my  brother,  whose 
truant  disposition  renders  him  as  difficalt  to 
find,  as  a  deserted  negro  by  a  planter?** 

'^  I  cannot  give  you  the  slightest  information, 
8ir  Ronald  $  he  never  visited  me  before  a  week 
past,  and  he  has  left  me  now  as  ignorant  of  his 
address,  as  of  his  probable  return." 

^^  I  suppose,  Mr.  Law,"  said  Rawlinson  with 
a  winning  smile,  '*  he  has  left  instructions 
concerning  his  marriage  settlements ;  a  man  of 
his  enormous  wealtli  would  scarcely  marry 
without  being  bountiful  in  tliis  respect  ?^ 

''  My  client's  instructions/'  replied  the  little 
man  very  coolly,  ^  are  always  sacred  with  mfs 
and  as  for  his  wealth,  he  never  troubled  me 
with  any  description  of  his  resources.'* 
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^'  Which  seem  eztensiye,^  added  Bawlin- 
8on. 

'*  I  am  in  ignorance  of  all  but  the  appear- 
ance.'* 

*^  That  warrants  the  idea/'  continued  Raw- 
linson,  '^  his  shoe  buckles  were  splendid}  and 
as  for  a  ring  which  I  saw  upon  his  finger,  it 
was  worthy  of  an  Emperor/' 

'*  I  never  looked  at  his  shoes,  or  scrutinized 
his  hand/*  answered  Mr.  Law,  *'  but  a  man 
might  have  been  presented  with  a  ring,  and 
shoe  buckles  do  not  constitute  riches." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Law  was  not 
to  be  drawn  into  any  argument;  nor  was 
he,  from  his  short  answers,  likely  to  com- 
mit himself,  by  any  discoveries  of  his  client's 
intentions  or  wishes.  Lady  de  Lancy  fdt  un- 
easy, Laura  was  very  anxious  to  retire,  and  Sir 
Ronald,  who  had  given  his  own  pride  a  small 
shock  by  his  inconsiderate  relation  of  his  par 
rent's  birth,  made  ample  amends  in  the  haughty 
stride  with  which  he  left  the  room.  Rawlinson 
followed  him,  and  Mr.  Law  was  requested  to 
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walk  into  another  room  with  the  ladies^  to  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  his  visit. 

"  In  the  first  place/'  he  said,  **  you  have  a 
casket  of  jewels  left  here  by  Mr.  Albert  de 
Lancy  some  time  since  ?'* 

^  A  casket  was  left  here  by  a  Jew,  but  I 
shall  certainly  refuse  to  give  them  up,  as  I  am 
advised  by  my  father,  that  I  may  be  afterwards 
called  to  account  for  them,  should  this  Jew  ever 
appear  again.^' 

**  Here  is  an  order  for  them,"  said  Law  very 
coolly,  **  here  a  list  and  description  of  their 
contents,  here  an  affidavit  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, here  directions  to  me  as  to  their 
deliverance." 

'^  I  will  call  my  fi&ther/'  said  Lady  de 
Lancy. 

^  Not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it,  I  pledge 
my  legal  reputation  that,  by  withholding  them, 
you  are  in  more  peril  than  in  their  deliverance 
to  me." 

^*  Laura,  my  dear,  get  those  baubles." 

'^  Baubles   forsooth  1"   muttered  Law,  ^  I 
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fancy  your  Ladyship  would  not  be  averse  to 
the  acceptance  of  them/' 

^  I  assure  you^  Mr*  Law,  I  would  not  allow 
such  baubles  to  remain  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
glad  they  are  now  going  out  of  it.*' 

*'  I  have  an  order  here  to  allow  your  Lady- 
ship to  select  one  of  the  jewels,  or  rather  to 
present  you  with  one  herein  described/' 

'*  I  will  not  accept  of  it,  Mr.  Law,  imtil  I 
am  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  became  possessed  of  it/' 

Laura  entered  the  room  with  the  casket,  or 
pedlar's  box  and  gave  it  into  Mr.  Law's  hands. 
He  immediately  said,  '^  I  am  instructed  to  pre- 
sent these  jewels  to  you,  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Albert  de  Lancy.^' 

*^  You  cannot  accept  them,  Laura,  you 
cannot  be  guilty  of  so  base  an  act ;  what,  re- 
ceive a  present  from  a  man  whose  conduct  is 
so  mysterious,  as  to  throw  saspicion  upon 
every  act  of  his  life  ?  It  cannot  be,  return  them 
to  Mr.  Law." 

^'  I  shall  not  accept  them.  Madam ;  my  ins- 
tructions are  merely  to  release  you  from  the 
holding  of  them.  They  are  to  be  given  to  Miss 
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Mackenzie^  and  she  must  accept  them ;  indeed, 
considering  the  circamstaoces  which  sonoond 
this  case,  her  actual  engagement  to  him,  I  say 
considering  these  things,  I  can  see  no  impro- 
priety in  the  acceptance  of  them.'' 

Laura  still  entertained  some  hope  that  Mr. 
Law  would  throw  such  a  light  upon  the  subjecti 
that  she  might  still  continue  engaged  to  Albert. 
With  all  the  maiden  modesty  which  ever  at- 
tended her,  she  shaped  one  or  two  questions 
relative  to  the  abode  of  Albert,  his  mode  of 
gaining  his  living,  his  visits  to  Mr.  Law,  and 
the  extent  df  the  latter's  acquaintance  with 
him.  If  any  thing  could  have  extinguished  the 
fire  of  love  which  still  smouldered  in  Laura's 
breast,  it  would  have  been  Law*s  answers;  he 
literally  knew  less  of  him  than  Laura ;  it  was 
true  he  had  entrusted  Mr.  Law  with  a  case 
of  great  difficulty  which  he  could  not  explam, 
but  as  to  the.  name  of  his  profession,  his  mode 
of  life,  or  his  actual  acquaintance,  no  one 
knew  less  than  the  honest  solicitor.  *'  I  am 
instructed,''  he  said,  "  to  remove  you  to  Lon* 
don,  are  you  contented  to  accompany  me?" 
*'  Most  certainly  not,"  intexrupted  Lady  de 
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Luicy,  I  should  consider  myself  highly  repre* 
hensible,  if  I  allow  Miss  Mackenzie  to  leave  my 
threshold^  under  the  protection  even  of  Mr. 
Law." 

'*  She  will  be  under  the  protection  of  my 
wife,  who  has  already  made  preparations  for 
her  reception ;  I  must  have  the  answer  from 
Mbs  Mackenzie  herself,  and  I  think,  if  I  had 
a  moment's  conversation  with  her,  I  should 
either  convince  her  how  beneficial  such  a  re- 
moval  would  be^*  or  she  herself  would,  with 
becoming  pride,  deny  my  wife  the  honour  she 
anticipated  and  leave  Lady  de  Lancy  the 
pleasure  of  being  her  protector.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  a  moment's  conversation 
alone  r 

^'I  am  not  fond,  Mr.  Law,  of  interfering  with 
others  in  their  own  affairs,  but  upon  this  par- 
ticular subject,  I  feel  myself  more  the  guardian 
of  Miss  Mackenzie,  as  since  her  last  parent's 
death  she  has  resided  almost  entirely  with  me. 
I  have  been  her  confidant,  her  firiend,  and  I 
think  my  age  and  experience  might  in  this  case 
be  of  some  service  to  her  3  I  can  see  no  reason 
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why  I  should  be  excluded,  but  of  course  if 
Laura  desires  it,  I  shall  withdraw." 

Laura  would  have  given  the  world  for  a  few 
minutes  quiet  conyersation,  and  Lady  de  Lancy, 
well  instructed  by  her  father,  was  watchful  to 
prevent  it.  After  the  word  desire,  Laura  was 
unable  to  enforce  it,  and  became  confused 
between  her  wish  and  her  gentility;  Law  mused 
about  the  room,  as  if  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  kingdom  to  be  consulted.  It  appeared 
quite  immaterial  to  him,  if  she  staid  or  went ; 
but  he  seemed  to  value  his  time,  for  every  five 
minutes  he  looked  at  his  watch^  put  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a  bear  in  a  cage.  '*  Ladies,^'  he  said, 
''  are  not  the  best  clients ;  I  could  wish  you  to 
trust  as  much  to  your  legal  adviser  as  to  your 
female  friend ;  for  on  the  subject,  the  principal 
subject  of  my  visit,  I  must  have  your  own  un* 
biassed  consent,  I  mean  in  reference  to  your 
uncle,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  this  subject 
to  be  a  strict  secret  so  that  should  it  transpire, 
I  might  know  exactly  on  whom  to  fix  the 
blame." 
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"  I  thought,  my  dear  Laura,  my  father  was 
ever  at  your  side  and  in  your  confidence  con- 
cerning this  affidr  of  your  undc  I  think  any 
step  taken  without  his  concurrence,  after  the 
time  he  has  giyen  to  your  affairs,  woidd,  to  say 
the  least,  be  a  little  ungrateful ;  if  that  is  the 
subject  to  be  discussed,  I  will  call  him/' 

'^  If  I  am  not  to  be  the  sole  adviser,  as  I  am 
the  responsible  one,  I  must  at  once  relinquish 
my  situation  as  her  solicitor,  and  am  willing 
to  make  oTcr  the  documents  to  any    other 


man/' 


"  If  I  were  Miss  Mackenzie,'^  said  Lady  de 
Lancy,  ^'  I  would  never  suffer  myself  to  be  at 
the  caprice  of  any  solicitor,  much  less  to  one 
who  refuses  to  be  guided  by  any  opinion  but 
his  own/* 

^  Dear  Margaret,  let  me  implore  you  to 
cease;  Mn  Law  has  ever  been  to  me  the 
Idndest  of  friends,  and  his  great  care  not  to 
niin  my  uncle  in  public  estimation  has  proved 
the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  towards  myself.  I 
cannot,  I  would  not  withdraw  myself  from  his 
protection,  not  for  the  value  of  Raven  Castle. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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I  asked  your  fatiher's  advioe  merely  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Law ;  he  is  now  here  himself,  and 
I  wiU  not  insult  his  integrity  by  consulting  any 
other." 

Law  looked  at  Lady  de  Lancy  as  much  as 
to  say^  after  that  you  had  better  retire ;  but 
Maigaret  had  made  up  her  mind ;  her  &ther 
who  was  within  hearing,  was  ready  to  come  to 
her  rescue ;  and  her  determination  was,  how- 
ever rude  she  might  appear,  to  keep  Laura  at 
Haven  Castle  until  more  was  discovered  con- 
cerning Albert. 

^^  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  girl,  to  see  you  so 
tmgrateful;  it  firequently  happens  in  life,  I  be- 
lieve, that  those  who  have  been  sheltered  in 
distress,  foiget  any  obhgation  in  their  prospe- 
rity ;  but  from  you,—" 

'^  Never,  never,  Mai^aret,  shall  you  accuse 
me  of  that ;  I  own,  before  Mr.  Law,  all  the 
obligations — *' 

^  Pray  do  no  such  thing  on  my  account, 
Miss  Mackenzie ;  the  very  mention  of  the  obli- 
gation cancels  it.  If  Mr.  Rawlinson  was  here,  I 
should  unceremoniously  state  my  opinion  of 
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this  extraordinary  proceeding.  I  am  not  much 
addicted  to  flattery  and  hate  long  sentences ; 
bat  at  the  risk  of  dTility,  in  regard  to  the  one, 
and  the  censure  I  may  incur  in  falling  into  the  se- 
cond, I  will  venture  to  state,  that  if  there  is  any 
oonyersation  at  which  a  third  person  ought  to  be 
present,  and  that  third  person  no  relation,  it 
is  when  you  may  discuss  this  subject  again 
with  Miss  Mackenzie.'^  Then  turning  ab- 
ruptly round,  he  added  quite  low  enough  for 
Rawlinson  to  overhear,  '^  There's  a  conspiracy 
against  the  girl,  but  111  beat  them  aU/' 

^*  Mr  Law's  carnage,''  said  a  footman. 

"  Good  bye.  Miss  Laura;  you  have  been 
guilty  of  a  greater  folly  to-day  than  I  antici- 
pated; there — do  not  cry;  tears  won't  mend  the 
matter.     God  bless  you,  good  bye,  Madam.'' 


L  2 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

^^  Ton  are  quite  right,  my  lads^"  said  Carlos, 
'^  this  fun  won't  do  any  longer;  and  who  knows 
if  he  gets  so  fond  of  the  shore  but  that  he  may, 
to  save  himself,  hang  us.  Here  have  we  been 
dodging  about  this  dangerous  place  for  two 
days,  and  likely  enough  to  have  been  over- 
hauled by  half  the  Irish  cruizers." 

^^  I  think  we  might  modestly  hint  something 
about  that  oath :"  said  Snarling,  ^'  for  I  am 
blessed  if  he  does  not  leave  the  hooker  to  take 
charge  of  herself;  and  a  precious  business  we 
made  of  it  at  Falmouth.^' 

^^  That  was  a  blundered  affair^  and  we  were 
nearly  discovered.'' 

^'  Tes^  that's  a  truth  we  all  know;  but  if  you 
had  done  what  we  proposed^  instead  ofrunnihg 
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after  that  rosy  faced  girl,  we  should  have  got 
twice  as  much,  with  half  the  trouble/' 

'^  Lord  bless  them  all,''  said  Carlos  with  a 
fligh,  ''  ever  since  I  was  as  tail  as  a  crow  bar 
I  have  dangled  after  them,  and  not  one  of  them 
ever  yet  did  I  marry.  That  splice  is  the  worst 
thing  a  man  can  do  who  has  got  a  face  like 
this.  What's  the  use  of  a  man  being  tied  to 
one  woman,  when  he  can  make  love  to  a  hun- 
dred?'' 

^  But  you  are  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self, master  Carlos,  just  at  the  time  you  are 
most  wanted  to  be  cautious  and  discreet." 

^  But  I  always  find  out  the  jewels  from  the 
women.  I  get  into  the  houses  and  lead  you 
on  tbrough  my  discoveries.'^ 

^  And  generally  get  us  into  a  net,  from 
which  nothing  but  the  knife  can  release  us. 
Here  goes,  my  lads,  for  a  good  glass  of  grog 
and  a  jolly  song.  As  long  as  liquor  and  women 
are  to  be  found,  who  cares  if  it  blows  high  or 
low,  or  if  we  skim  before  a  hurricane  or  beat 
to  windward  in  a  light  breeze.  The  Captain 
ought  to  be  here  to-day  •'' 
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'^  Aye,  he  is  a  fine  fellow  every  inch  of  him, 
although  be  doea  go  ashore  occasioQally ;  he 
never  has  been  guilfy  of  a  cruelty,  and  he 
never  yet  has  taken  his  full  share  c^  the  prize 
money,  I  never  saw  a  poor  devil  come  along 
side  the  schocner  that  he  did  not  somehow 
assist.  And  though  he  is  as  mild  as  milk  witii 
the  women,  he  is  as  fierce  as  a  lion  with  men, 
Ciome,  lads,  let's  have  a  glass,  for  Saturday 
night  ought  always  to  be  a  good  wind  up  for 
the  week,*' 

There  were  no  voices  raised  against  this 
proposition.  Saturday  night  was  ever  a  night  of 
rejoicing,  though  never  of  drunkenness.  There 
was  no  punishment  too  severe  for  that  crime, 
and  as  the  Spitfire  was  one  of  those  peculiar 
cruizers— a  foe  to  every  other,  and  always  in 
danger,  it  became  requisite  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  sobriety  by  the  severest 
punishment  againat  all  violaters  of  it.  The 
jovial  glass  was  therefore  handed  round  with 
discretion ;  and  Carlos  the  mate,  at  these  meet- 
ings laid  aside  all  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and 
was  the  foremost  to  promote  hilarity.   ^  Come, 
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my  lads/'  be  sud^  '^  come  aft  here^  every  mo- 
ther's son  of  you  and  PII  set  you  the  example 
of  taking  a  glass  and  singing  a  song;  we  must 
make  it  Saturday  nighty  although  the  sxm's  not 
down  yet ;  for  when  this  captain  of  our's  gets 
on  board,  we  shall  as  usual  have  to  crowd  all 
sail  to  make  up  for  lost  time.    Here's  our  first 
toast    Hold  in  your  pannekin.  Snarling,  and 
take  care  you  don't  spill  enough  to  drown  a 
musquito— thaf  s   all  right— success    to    the 
Spitfire!— hurrah ! — she  is  the  vessel — ^no  one 
ever  overhauled  her  yet,  and  the  only  firigate 
ever  built  who  could  fore-reach  upon  us  in  a 
breeze,  is  the  Flying  Hebe.    Now  I'll  ^ve  you 
a  song,  and  mind  you  join  in  the  chorus.  Bob, 
turn  your  face  to  windward  every  five  minutes 
and  see  we  don't  get  run  onboard  of  by  any 
flying  Dutchman ;  and  Snarling,  just  every  now 
and  then  keep  a  look  out  ahead,  for  the  captain 
might  be   under  the  bows,    before   we  have 
finished  our  allowance  — here— 

"  For  womaiiy  for  womao,  mf  lads,  fill  the  g^lasB ! 
To  the  woman  full  growDi  or  the  bozom  young  laia ; 
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To  the  girl  of  fifteen^  ever  rosy  and  fair ; 
To  all  of  the  sex  who  have  not  a  grey  hair ! 
Let*B  drink  a  full  bnmper  and  gitt  them  a  cheer. 
For  who  can  know  sorrow,  when  women  are  near ! 

^'  Chorus^  my  jolly  dogs,  chorus  as  loud  as 
the  boatswain's  call  in  a  squally  night* 

"Let's  drink  a  full  bumper,  and  g:iTe  them  a  cheer; 
For  who  can  know  soirow,  when  women  are  near! 

'*  When  in  youth  and  in  health,  o*er  the  world  we  may  fly, 

Our  compass  to  guide  Is  a  woman*s  bright  eye  j 

If  sickness  attacks  ns,  if  age  is  our  curse. 

In  age  or  in  sickness,  a  woman's  our  nurse ! 

Then  drink  a  fuQ  bumper  and  give  them  a  cheer 

For  who  can  know  sorrow,  when  women  are  near  I 

"  In  the  manhood  of  life,  wheresoe'er  we  may  rove 
We  must  have  a  woman  to  cherish  and  lore ; 
Our  joys,  and  our  cares  she  partakes  to  the  end. 
And  sinka  in  the  grare,  our  companion,  our  friend ! 
Then  drink  off  the  bumper,  a  cheer  boys— a  cheer 

We  cannot  feel  sorrow,  when  women  are  near. 

^  Just  like  you,  Carlos/'  said  Snarling,  ''  al- 
ways thinking,  and  singing,  and  sighing  for  a 
woman.    Lord  bless  you,  if  you  only  had  a 
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wife  and  six  small  children^  you  would  wish 
that  creation  had  never  ceased,  and  that  all  the 
world  had  been  made  men.  I've  known 
many  a  man  cut  his  throat,  all  because  he  had 
one  of  your  women  glued  to  bis  side." 

**  Woman  for  ever — ^woman — ^woman/'  con- 
tinued Carlos  between  each  sip  of  his  grog. 

^  I  wonder,"  said  Snarling  not  a  little  en- 
raged, ^<  how  you  would  like  that  Puerto 
Cabello  boy,  you  found  with  petticoats  on,  at 
St  Jago  de  Cuba,  to  appear  again.  Tou  had 
enough  of  her,  I  should  think.'' 

« Not  I,"  replied  the  libertine,  « if  ten 
o'clock  had  not  have  struck,  I  would  have 
given  her  a  kiss,  and  she  would  have  been  the 
first  to  have  assisted  us ;— -she  was  merely  jea- 
lous of  my  attention  to  her  mistress ;  they  do 
get  a  little  wayward  when  they  get  jealous,  but 
a  timely  kiss  and  a  most  solemn  oath,  accom-^ 
panied  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  an  upturn- 
ed eye,  soon  sets  their  minds  at  ease.  1  tell 
you,  Snarling,  I've  often  sung  a  woman  out  of 
a  rage  which  would  have  stilled  a  hurricane,  it 

was  so  loud  and  long,  by  just  giving  her  an  air 

L  3 
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or  two  on  the  gaitar,  and  screwing  up  my  eyes 
like  a  duck  in  thunder/' 

'^  Curse  your  guitar  and  your  woman — ffre  us 
a  song  about  Portsmoutii  Poll,  or  the  sailor 
ashore ;  but  none  of  your  shoreing  all  hands  of 
that  whimpering  sex  down  our  throats  with  our 
grog.  Hulloa,  why  here's  a  boat  dose  along 
side  of  us." 

This  stopped  Carlos's  song.  The  boat  was 
standing  towards  the  schooner,  and  it  did  not 
require  a  telescope  to  discoTcr  the  Captain  sit^ 
ting  in  the  stem  sheets.  All  the  displeasure  of 
the  crew  vanished  when  they  saw  him,  although 
his  face  was  rather  clouded,  and  he  appeared 
fiitigued,  and  care  worn. 

^' All  sail,  Carlos,  we  must  get  away  to  the 
southward.  The  Hebe  is  not  fiur  off;  and 
although  the  Spitfire  might  sail  against  the  devil 
himself,  yet  that  frigate*  has  such  a  character, 
that  I  would  fidn  avoid  her.'* 

The  schooner  was  soon  under  all  sail  stand- 
ing to  the  southward.  The  dress  of  the  Captain 
had  changed — ^he  was  no  longer  the  spruce 
dapper  looking  gentleman ;  he  looked  as  hand- 
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some  again  in  his  low  broad  brimmed  hat,  and 
his  faultless  shape  was  more  yisible  from  his 
roand  jacket. 

^'  Carlos/'  he  began,  ^^  I  am  very  displeased 
with  that  business  at  Falmouth.  That  port— 
the  one  die  most  requisite  for  my  stay  in  En- 
gland, is  now  shut  against  us.  I  thought  you 
were  above  all  such  petty  larceny  as  that; 
we  are  at  war  with  aU  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
but  breaking  into  houses  is  beneath  us ;  besides 
so  incautious  were  you^  that  your  description  is 
fully  given — look  here;"  he  produced  an  offer 
of  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  person  des- 
cribed, and  it  was  evident,  from  the  exact 
description  of  the  mate,  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  fair  Betsy  for  this  accurate  account  of 
himself.  Snarling  was  steering,  and  by  way  of 
a  hint,  he  sung,  '^  for  women,  for  women,  my 
lads  fill  the  glass.'' 

Carlos  was  vastly  inclined  to  be  one  grade 
higher  in  the  service  he  had  chosen,  and  any 
little  censure  did  not  make  him  the  less  inclin- 
ed to  forward  his  views.  He  gently  returned 
the  rebuke  upon  his  Captain,  and  saying,  "  Had 
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you  been  there,  it  would  not  have  happened,*' 
and  he  yery  unceremoniously  walked  below. 

The  Captain  was  well  aware  that  ambition  was 
the  great  excitement  of  Carlos's  life,  and  the 
short  conversation  which  he  had  held  witii  him 
at  Campeche,  might  have  made  the  mate 
aware  of  the  Captain's  wishes  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, without  any  accidental  deaths  either  by 
a  hasty  blow  of  a  dagger,  or  the  surer  and 
more  painful  application  of  poison ;  but  Carlos 
was  lost  in  the  terrific  oath ;  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  man  could  evade  that,  and  the 
law  of  the  Spitfire  was  as  immutable  as  ihehw 
of  nature.  Carlos  had  tiuree  good  points  which 
stood  conspicuous  firom  the  general  darkness 
of  his  character — ^his  universal  love  of  the  sex, 
his  unflinching  bravery,  and  his  dread  of  violat- 
ing his  oath,  this  last  was  the  only  shield  to 
protect  the  Captain.  The  crew  w^re  fond  of 
their  Captain,  and  would  have  revenged  any 
insult  offered  to  his  person,  and  in  such  a  cas^ 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  made  the 
ofiender  dangle  firom  the  long  yard  of  the 
rakish  schooner;    but  ambition  never  stops 
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even  at  the  most  formidable  barriers ;  she  vaults 
the  dificnlty,  or  falls  in  the  attempt. 

It  was  a  beautiful  calm  morning: — ^thenumer- 
ous  Teasels  floatinginthe  harbour,  off  Cadizwere 
all  dressed  in  colors,  which  hung  idly  down 
the  halyards,  to  which  they  were  bent ;  not  a 
breeze  ruffled  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  clear 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  sea,  and  an  imusual 
stillness,  such  as  is  experienced  in  a  huge  capi- 
tal, on  the  sabbath,  prevailed.  It  was  a  day 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  the  morning  sim 
came  forth  in  its  Usual  grandeur  and  bril- 
liancy. 

Amongst  the  many  vessels  which  floated  in 
this  beautiful  harbour  was  a  schooner,  the  per- 
fection of  a  model.  She  was  long,  low,  and 
deep ;  she  was  painted  entirely  black,  and  from 
a  small  staff  fixed  abaf);,  there  fell  almost  to  the 
water's  edge,  an  American  ensign.  She  had 
come  into  the  harbour  the  night  previous ;  had 
passed  an  English  fleet  in  the  offing,  and 
haying  ran  by  the  vessels  of  France  and  Spain 
at  the  entrance,  had  taken  up  a  position  far 
above  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
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merchantmen  which  were  at  anchor  in  the 
port.  She  had  a  cargo  consigned  to  a  market^ 
that  is,  she  was  not  dispatched  to  any  peculiar 
house ;  the  captain  and  the  supercargo,  who  was 
a  Spaniard,  were  intrusted  with  the  sale,  the 
produce  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  hard 
dollars  and  doubloons;  her  papers  had  been 
examined,  her  Captain  questioned,  but  the 
papers  were  found  correct,  and  the  informatioo 
of  the  young  man,  who  commanded  the  schoo* 
ner,  was  dear  and  conclusive ;  he  gave  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  each  day^s  events,  the  ships 
he  had  spoken  with,  or  seen,  and  exhibited 
the  hold  of  his  vessel  well  stored  with  bales 
and  articles  mentioned  in  the  manifest.  There 
was  no  suspicion  of  her,  more  than  the  rakish 
look  might  occasion,  and  she  was  kept  near 
the  other  merchantmen,  to  unlade  her  cargo  at 
discretion. 

The  dawn  was  ushered  in,  by  a  salute  from 
one  of  the  batteries :  the  day  was  to  be  devot- 
ed to  pleasure,  and  quite  in  vain  the  active 
supercargo  ran  from  house  to  house,  to  speak 
with    merchants,  not  one  would  devote  an 
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hour  to  the  purchase  of  any  goods  whatsoever ; 
not  even  the  manifest  would  be  glanced  over ; 
there  was  to  be  a  bull  fight^  and  every  man^ 
woman,  and  child,  had  taken  leave  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  for  the  gratification,  of  witness- 
ing a  cruel,  and  useless  exhibition.  Of  all 
games,  or  all  amusements,  since  the  time  of  the 
gladiators,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to 
harden  the  heart,  or  damp  benevolence,  than  a 
bull  fight }  but  a  bull  fight  was  a  national 
entertainment,  and  consequently  every  soul 
far  or  near,  flocked  to  the  arena. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  barbarous  enter- 
tainment was  about  one  league  firom  Cadiz,  on 
the  Seville  road*  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  render  the  scene  imposing,  and  every 
French  officer,  of  whom  there  were  many,  both 
in  the  naval  and  miUtary  line,  were  as  a  compli- 
ment, provided  with  places.  It  was  a  scene  of  ex- 
citement, rarely  rivalled.  The  women  in  their 
best  attire,  their  dark  eyes  flashing  unusual 
vivacity,  crowded  to  gain  the  nearest  seats  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  in  that  crowd,  there 
were  faces  sparkling  with  youth,  beaming  in 
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beauty,  and  radiant  vith  delight.     Bat  there 
were  others,  who  seemed  more  intent  upon 
snryeying  the  crowd,  than  noticing  the  perform- 
ances.     The    Picadores,   or    the    Matadores 
had  no  charms  for  them,  their  eyes  only  sm*- 
veyed  the  charms  of  the  women;    and  the 
slaughter  of  the  bull,  as  the  deafening  cheen 
arose  which  welcomed  the  gaudy  butcher,  who 
accomplished  the  feat,  was  xmnoticed  by  them. 
Even  at  that  moment,  when    all    seemed 
more  than  usually  excited,  two  persons  might 
have  been  observed  in  dose  conversation ;  they 
walked  round  and  round  the  large  arena,  never 
once  pushing  themselves  towards  an  opening, 
or  heeding  the  many  shouts  which  rose  as  the 
business  proceeded.   One  man  had  been  kiUed ; 
the  enraged  animal  turned  shortly  round  upon 
him,  who  had  affixed  a  fire  work  in  its  back ;  he 
stood  coolly  to  avoid  the  encounter,  when  the  in- 
furiated animal  should  rush  athim ;  his  foot  slip- 
ped at  the  critical  moment,  and  he  was  tossed  in 
the  air ;  he  fell  with  a  lifeless  sound,  and  before 
the  horsemen,  who  are  ever  ready  to  save  a 
companion,  coidd  distract  the  bull  firom  iti 
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object,  the  bleeding  corpse  was  trampled  upon 
by  the  furious  beast.  The  body  was  removed ; 
it  passed  so  close  to  the  two  persons,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  stop,  to  allow  it  to  pass^  but 
they  took  not  the  slightest  notice,  or  offered 
the  most  indifferent  remark. 

^*  Ton  must  be  wrong,''  said  one,  ^  you  say, 
when  we  left  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  she  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  coining  to  Spain." 

'*  She  even  did  not  know  where  the  country 
was,"  replied  Carlos,  ^'  but  she  is  here,  and  if 
that  eternal  devil,  who  acted  the  boy  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  should  be  with  her,  we  shall  have 
enough  to  do.  I  have  marked  the  place 
where  she  sat,  and  she  is  there  stiU,  surrounded 
by  her  own  sex ;  to  them  she  will  not  talk  of 
disappointed  love,  or  the  rivalry  of  her  own 
maid ;  but  if  her  father  lost  by  our  attack  on 
the  mules  that  evening,  she  might  mention 
that,  to  make  others  believe,  she  once  had 
money ;  it's  odd,  but  it  is  all  over  the  world 
the  same ;  people  are  ever  fond,  even  in  the 
greatest  adversity,  of  persuading  their  hearers, 
that  they  once  were  in  better  circumstances ;  it 
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is  a  kind  of  attestation,  that  the  pauper  mi^t 
be  a  gentleman." 

^*  Nonsense,  Carlos,  talk  of  that  which  near- 
est concerned  onr  safety;  the  garrotte  is  a 
very  uncomfortable  neckcloth,  although  one 
might  expire  in  a  decent  chair,  which  is  better 
than  hanging." 

^'  If  it's  her,  I  must  pay  one  of  those  rascals 
to  put  the  everlasting  seal  of  silence  on  her ;  if 
the  stiletto  or  the  water  be  the  most  conve- 
nient, why  the  pain  is  not  great." 

*'  I  would  not  have  you  tincture  your  hand, 
with  blood,  for  the  sake  of  my  neck." 

'^  Perhaps  not,  but  my  own  is  another  afiair, 
for  which  I  have  more  regard;  a  woman's 
tongue  must  never  stop  my  breath;  come 
hither  then,  and  I  will  point  her  out ;  the  afiir 
inside  here  seems  to  occupy  all  attention;  and 
we  may  make  certain  of  her,  without  discovery. 
She  knows  you,  as  well  as  myself,  so  that  the 
matter  concerns  both  of  us/' 

^'  Have  we  not  money  enough  now,  Carlos, 
to  leave  off  this  trade,  to  which  we  are  both 
condemned  ?" 
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**  The  oath,  the  oath,  I  would  not  violate 
it,  for  all  or  twice  of  this  world's  treasure;  the 
shaven    headed  priest  might,    in    proportion 
to  the  doubloons  I  paid  for  absolution,  talk  of 
lus  foi^veness,  but  the  skin  would  rot  from 
my  bones,  and  I  should  walk  a  living  skeleton 
on  the  earth,  in  spite  of  his  protestation  of  my 
forgiveness.  It  is  their  trade.  Captain,  to  deceive 
those  who  pay  for  the  deceit,  as  a  juggler  blinds 
those  who  have  paid  for  seeing  his  sleight  of 
hand.    Mv  hand  is  stained  with  blood,  for  that 
the  priest  of  the  Havanah  absolved  me;  another 
drop  would   not  cost  more,  and  I  can  find 
plenty  of  Padres  in  Cadiz.    Look  there,  do 
you  doubt  me  now ;  her  father,  Santa  Maria 
de  Compostella !  by  her  side ;  behind  her,  sits 
FrancLsca,  as  modest,  as  if  she  could  not  bear 
the  glance  of  a  man's  eye ;  it's  all  over  the 
world  the  same.  Captain,  the  woman  who  is  the 
worst,  always  affects  to  be  the  best.  Those  who 
are  fBunoos  for  intrigues  can    never  bear  the 
look  or  the  impertinence  of  those  horrid  men. 
Innocence  looks  boldly  and  fearlessly;  your 
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little  sinners  always  aim  at  the    sanctity  of 
saints.*' 

''  It  is  her/'  said  the  Captain,  who  never  had 
paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  wise  saws  of 
Carlos,  who  certainly,  on  the  subject  in  which  he 
had  descanted,  was  undoubtedly  a  maq  of  much 
learning  and  experience.  '^  It  is  her,  and  by 
her  side  sits  the  money-making  merchant;  it  is 
well  your  eyes  for  once  were  diverted  from 
the  daughter  to  the  fiither.  This  b  unfortu- 
nate, we  cannot  creep  out  to  sea  unobserved, 
and  in  offering  the  cargo,  we  may  run  right 
into  the  lion's  mouth;  our  inactivity  woald 
excite  suspicion,  and  the  evidence  against  us 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  place  us  in  the  chair 
of  execution  before  to-morrow's  sun  is  set" 

''  I  never  saw  you  troubled  about  a  trifle 
before,  Captain ;  I  have  friends  here — ^there  is 
little  fear  of  observation  in  this  crowd." 

'^  Carlos,  a  thought ;  could  you  not  shave  off 
your  mustachios  and  whiskers,  and  be  tlius 
disguised.'* 

''  Shave  off  my  mustachios  1"   said  Carios, 
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St.  Frandsoo  de  Barcelona,  not  to  save  a  thour 
sand  heads.  Of  what  use  is  a  man  who  makes 
love,  without  mustachios  ?  They  are  passports 
into  society  in  your  country.  I  tell  you  a  pair 
of  hlack  mustachios  are  two  days'  sure  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  love.  I  have  no  objec*- 
tion  to  a  scar  on  my  cheek,  a  split  in  my  nose, 
the  loss  even  of  an  ear — ^but  my  mustachios, 
St  Jago  de  ComposteUa,  are  as  sacred  as  the 
wood  of  the  cross  to  a  saint  of  seventy  five ! 

^Then  we  must  return  on  board  directly, 
catch  the  first  breeze  which  will  blow  us  clear 
of  the  harbour,  and  risking  every  thing,  run 
through  the  fleet,  and  evade  their  guard  boats 
—a  little  discretion  might  save  us.  But  I 
know  well  you  wish  to  be  revenged  on  her  you 
have  ruined,  and  would  hazard  detection  rather 
than  be  baulked.*' 

'*  If  these  people  travel  about  like  pedlars, 
we  are  never  safe ;  but  I  think  I  can  manage 
them  without  losing  my  revenge,  and  vnthout 
hazarding  a  discovery ;  let  me  try  my  way,  I 
most  forget  this  time  my  little  Juanita,  and 
turn  my  attention  to  that  lady  there.    Hah,  my 
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firiend/'  continued  Carlos,  as  he  touched  a 
ferocious  little  man  on  the  shoulder ;  **  come 
this  way,  aqua  vita  is  good  to  clear  the  throat 
from  this  burning  sand.'^  The  stranger  Idssed 
both  sides  of  Carlos's  cheeks  and  withdrew, 
whilst  the  Captain,  now  unable  to  thwart 
Carlos  in  his  plan,  placed  himself  in  a  position 
to  avoid  the  St  Jago  de  Cuba  merchant,  and  to 
see  some  little  of  tiie  amusement.  He  could 
not  desert  his  officers — ^the  oath  l>ound  them 
together,  and  there  was  no  severing  the  tie- 
but  the  scythe  of  death. 

It  was  late  before  the  crowd  began  to  dis- 
perse. The  Captain  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
merchant — ^it  being  his  intention  to  watch  him 
to  his  house,  then  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
him.  He  saw  him  and  his  daughter  get  into  a 
miserable  vehicle;  the  maid  Francises  was 
huddled  into  a  comer,  and  the  stumbling  ani- 
mal was  whipped,  with  unabated  vigour,  in  order 
to  start  it  into  a  trot. 

The  Captain  had  ridden  to  the  bull  fight,  and 
was  soon  upon  his  noble  animal ;  he  kept  dose 
to  the  vehicle— his  broad  brimmed  sombrero 
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being  palled  well  down  oyer  his  eyes,  whilst  he 
contrived  to  give  an  air  of  awkwardness  to  his 
figure,  by  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he 
rode.  The  crowd  was  immense,  and  carriage 
after  carriage,  and  horseman  after  horseman 
passed  the  dull  sluggard  who  would  not  mend 
his  pace  for  the  beating ;  at  last,  it  stopped  at  a 
small  miserable  looking  house; — ^the  master 
and  the  daughter  descended,  and  Francisca 
drove  the  vehicle  into  a  shed  behind  the  house ; 
another  person  lent  assistance  to  unharness  the 
horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen.  The  house  stood  a  little  from  the 
road  side ;  it  was  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  apparently  so  insignificant,  that  no 
one  possessing  wealth  would  have  inhabited  it ; 
but  the  old  custom  of  the  merchant  presented 
itself  to  the  Captain,  for  those  who  by  toil  and 
exertion  scrape  together  an  existence  are  those 
who  best  preserve  their  fortunes ;  by  prudent 
Uving  they  save  more  than  they  make. 

It  was  dark ;  there  was  no  light  visible  from 
any  window,  llie  Captain  had  retired  from 
the  spot  and  had  ridden  to  the  hotel  at  which 
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he  resided.  The  principal  people,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  bull  fight  had  returned,  and 
only  ft  few  stra^lera,  all  hastening  their  pace  to 
arrive  at  the  gates  before  they  were  closed, 
alone  remained  behind. 

^^  This  time  will  do/'  said  Carlos,  as  he 
whispered  two  men  who  were  enveloped  in 
laige  cloaks ;  '*  they  have  money,  and  they  are 
unknown — ^begin  at  once." 

"Begin,"  answered  the  stoutest,  *'why  I 
thought  you  were  to  lead  the  way— we  know 
there  are  four  persons  in  the  house,  and  one  is 
sufficient,  this  still  night,  to  make  noise  enough 
to  alarm  a  fortification ; — we  had  better  creep 
roimd,  and  wait  until  one  comes  into  the  yard  to 
see  all  is  safe — ^we  can  secure  her  mouth,  hands 
and  all,  and  then  walk  boldly  in  and  do  the 
deed; — it  is  a  desperate  affair,  and  hardly  worth 
our  undertaking.'^ 

"  They  are  misers,  I  tell  you ;  the  father 
has  doubloons  enough  to  make  you  a  grandee 
of  Spain ;  the  daughter  has  a  fortune  which 
would  buy  the  largest  house  in  Cadiz ;  Jos^, 
never  mind  an  unwilling  scream,  your  horse 
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will  bear  her  away-^leaye  the  maid  to  me. 
Come,  we  only  lose  time,  let  us  tie  our  horses 
to  the  shed^  and,  mider  favour  of  this  darkness, 
get  safe  into  the  yard.  The  crowd  are  all  gone, 
and  we  have  done  such  things  before  without 
half  this  long  preparation.'' 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  neighing  of  a 

horse  attracted  the  attention  of  one    of  the 

servants^  who  looking  out  of  the  back  door, 

thought  she  perceived  her  master's  horse  loose 

in  the  yard ;  in  this  she  was  not  mistaken,  she 

advanced  to  the  quiet  animal,  and  taking  it  by 

the  ear,  led  it  to  the  shed,  to  which  it  had 

been  &stened.    Whilst  both  her  hands  were 

thus  employed,  she  was  seized;   before  she 

coidd  utter  one  word,  a  handkerchief  was  tied 

round  her  mouth,  her  hands  were  fastened, 

and  she  was  a  prisoner.     Carlos  went  dose  to 

her,  and  looked  her  in  the  £Etce.    There  was 

light  enough  to  discern  the  countenance ;  it  was 

not  Frandsca ;  and  thus  he  whispered  to  his 

comrades,  who  stood  likewise  beside  her,  but 
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with  their  faces  covered.  This  act  of  prudence 
Carlos  had  omitted ;  indeed  he  cared  not  one 
straw  for  any  discovery^  having  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  still  every  voice  which  could  be 
nised  against  him. 

They  now  secured  this  girl  effectually :  her 
hands  were  fiistened  behind  her,  the  end  of 
the  lashing  being  placed  high  up  on  the  rack, 
keeping  her  in  this  painful  position,  of  leaning 
forward  almost  to  falling ;  her  legs  were  like- 
wise secured,  and  after  a  coarse  joke,  which 
ruffians  have  ever  ready,  they  left  her,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  the  house. 

It  was  but  one  rush,  and  the  whole  three 
were  grasped  firmly.  Francisca  had  caught 
sight  of  Carlos,  and  she  screamed  loud  and 
long ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  secure  her ;  the  nimble 
girl  once  eluded  his  grasp  and  ran  round  the 
room,  shrieking  for  assistance.  The  daughter 
was  silenced  but  with  difficulty,  but  the 
merchant  had  yielded  without  much  of  a  strug- 
gle, and  was  now  pinioned  and  gagged. 

**  Stop  her  infernal  voice,"  said  Carlos ;  a 
stiletto  effected  the  purpose,   and  her  dying 

u  2 
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eye  was  fixed  on  him  who  had  prompted  the 
murder;  all  the  forgiveness  which  a  dying  saint 
could  have  emitted  from  herglassy  eyes  fell  upon 
her  seducer,  her  destroyer;  it  struck  even  upon 
the  hardened  heart  of  Carlos.  He  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  only  substitute  for  a  prayer  his  convenient 
religion  had  taught  him,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it ;  even  that  brought  back  some  exis* 
tence,  to  the  prostrate  girl ;  she  looked  at  him 
with  as  much  life  as  she  could  conmiand,  and 
uttered  loud  enough  to  be  heard^  '^  Spare 
her,  spare  her,  and  may  the  blessed  vii^gin  for- 
give you,''  the  hand  fell  from  the  grasp  even 
of  a  ruffian,  and  it  remained  still— with  all  the 
horrid  stillness  of  death  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse.  Carlos  did  nothing  but  cross  himself, 
and  call  upon  the  blessed  vii^n.  It  was  his 
only  effort  of  a  prayer,  and  stood  for  words 
he  would  have  uttered,  had  the  mind  been 
stored  with  that  wholesome  balm  which 
soothes  in  all  hours  of  affliction  and  dis- 
tress. 

^'  What  are  you  crossing  yourself  for,  you 
woman-heart§d  brute  ?"  said  the  man^   who 
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kept  the  stiletto,  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  the  girl;  ''  why  I  had  better  keep  this  drop 
warm,  by  adding  a  little  of  yours  to  it.  Up, 
we  are  not  here  to  say  prayer ;  it  is  time  enough 
for  that,  when  the  chair  is  placed^  and  the 
government  neckerchief  fastened." 

Carlos  sprung  upon  his  legs,  but  his  eyes 
were  still  upon  her  who  had  once  swore  eter- 
nal love  to  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  nearly 
been  betrayed ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  his  pre- 
tence of  mind  by  her  last  words,  and  he  turned 
round  to  protect  her  whom  he  had  so  nearly 
deceived.  The  ruffian  who  held  her  fast  in 
security,  liad  pointed  the  stiletto  to  her  breast. 
Which  he  had  bared  to  receive  it,  and  a  drop  of 
blood,  from  the  murdered  girl,  had  left  a  spot 
as  a  mark,  whereon  he  should  strike;  the 
mffian  held  her  by  the  throat;  his  laige 
band,  with  fingers  long  used  to  blood,  clutched 
her  firm  in  his  grasp,  whilst  the  timid  girl, 
Vainly  endeavoured  to  shriek  for  mercy  or 
assistance.  The  father  made  one  desperate 
effort  to  succour  his  child,  but  he  was  infirm 
from  age,  and  wearied  firom  the  long  day's 
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exertion ;  bat  still  he  strove,  and  resolutely 
strove  to  save  her,  his  only  hope^  his  only 
girl ;  in  vain  were  all  his  useless  efforts^  the 
hand  which  held  him  on  his  chair,  was  young 
and  strong,  and  he  sank  back  overpowered, 
his  burning  eye-balls  fixed  upon  the  strugj;ling 
girl. 

*^  Let  go  your  hold,  Juan,"  said  Carlos ; 
**  have  we  not  the  girl  tied,  can  she  escape  ?  Let 
go  I  say,  or  by  St.  Jago,  you  will  make  an 
enemy  of  me;— *it  is  money,  not  blood  we 
want." 

'*  Why,  here's  a  change  made  by  a  dying 
girPs  murmur,"  replied  Juan,  as  he  released 
his  hold,  and  said,  '^  speak  but  one  word,  call 
but  once,  and,  by  the  blessed  virgin,  this 
stiletto  makes  you  that,''  and  he  pointed  to 
the  corpse. 

The  girl  made  one  effort  and  feU  on  her 
father's  bosom. 

'^  Carlos,"  said  tiie  third,  '*  you  know  we 
have  honour  amongst  us,  as  men  above  us  in 
life  boast  of  their  consistency.     You  bribed 
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08  here  to  stiU  the  tongues  of  these  three,  and 
money  was  to  be  the  reward/' 

^  Oh  spare  us,  spare  us/'  said  the  girl,  ^'  we 
are  but  poor,  miserably  poor,  rendered  so  by 
him,"  and  she  looked  at  Carlos;  ''the  money 
which  would  have  enriched  us,  ^as  stolen  by 
him;  after  he  had  shared  our  hospitality, 
then  he  basely  robbed  us.  Father,  fiither, 
speak,  where  is  all  we  have,  all,  all  in  the 
worid?  Hurt  not  his  grey  hairs,  good  Senors,  he 
is  old,  wenk,  infirm,  and  death  will  soon  save 
your  conscience  from  the  remembrance  of  such 
an  act*  Say  that  you  will  not  harm  that  poor 
man,  who  is  unable  even  to  raise  an  arm  in 
defence  of  his  daughter,  and  I  will  give  you  to 
the  utmost  farthing."  She  stood  like  a  shield 
before  her  old  father;  it  was  through  her  the 
stiletto  must  have  reached  him ;  the  daughter 
defended  with  her  bared  bosom,  the  life  of  her 
&ther,  whilst  the  poor  old  man  remained 
speechless,  and  motionless. 

''  Will  that  do,  Juan,"  said  the  third  man, 
^  shall  we  take  all  and  leave  her  }^' 
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NO)  no/'  said  Carlos,  **  you  must  take  her 
far  away,  or  the  baigain  is  off;  you  have  horses 
fresh  and  able  to  go  far  this  night,  and  by  St 
Jago  she  is  not  so  ugly,  but  that  many  might 
buy  her  of  you,  even  in  your  forest  retreats/' 

*'  We  don't  want  women  there,  although  the 
girFshandsome  enough,  and  we  might  dispose  of 
her  charms  to  some  account ;  but  we  don't  like 
witnesses  who  come  against  us,  or  women  who 
require  to  be  watched^  lest  they  escape;  one 
is  dead,  tiie  other  may  live,  if  you  are  con- 
tented and  pay  us  the  money ;  as  for  the  old 
man,  we  leave  him  to  you/' 

<*  Will  you  take  her  hence  and  keep  her 
away  from  this  place  for  a  fortnight,  if  I  pay 
you  the  price  I  set  upon  her  death  ?" 

''  Give  us  ten  doubloons  more,''  said  Jnan^ 
'^  and  it's  a  bargain." 

"  Mind,"  said  Carlos,  **  you  keep  her  so 
close  that  no  letters  are  to  be  written,  nor  a 
word  from  her  babbling  tongue  heard  by  a 
stranger." 

^*  Never  fear  that ;  she'll  call  loud  enough' 
where  we  put  her,  before  any  one  wiU  ovei^ 
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hear  the  secret ;  and  the  old  man,  and  the  gu*l 
outside?''    • 

*^  Leave  them  to  me/'  said  Carlos,  '^  that 
girl  only  asked  for  her  to  live." 

Daring  this  short  conversation,  the  girl's 
ears  seemed  standing  from  her  head  like  a 
dog's,  whilst  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
different  speakers  as  they  bargained  for  her 
life  in  a  larger  sum  than  they  had  baigained 
for  her  death ;  this  gave  her  some  hope,  but 
the  last  speech  of  Carlos  unloosened  her  tongue 
which  anxiety  and  discretion  had  silenced. 

^  Take  him  with  me,"  she  said, ''  oh  do  not 
leave  him  in   that  villain^s  hands,   spare  but 
his  life ;  be  shall  not  trouble  you,  I  will  be  his 
nurse,  and  I  swear  by  all  above  us,  by  Him 
who  witnesses  this  scene  and  hears  my  word, 
that  neither  of  us  will  ever  utter  one  word 
of  what  has  happened.     Surely  it  is  better 
to  save  so  horrid  a  crime  and  still  to  gain  more. 
What!— can    men  and    Spaniards,  dig  their 
poignards  in  such  a  defenceless  body  as  this  ?" 
''  We  cannot  take  both,  Carlos ;  but  we  will 
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take  the  ^1;   hash,  I  hear  footsteps  at  the 
outer  gate,  quick  quick/' 

They  seised  the  girl,  she  dung  to  h^  fiatber, 
and  shrieked  for  aid,  and  in  the  stiUness  of 
night  the  voice  ol  despair  is  carried  &r  and 
far  away.  In  vain  she  clung  with  life's  greatest 
devotion  to  her  poor  old  father,  in  vain  he  too 
struggled  to  retain  her,  her  voice  was  choked; 
for  the  third  ruffian  was  not  insensible  to  Ae 
danger  of  her  cries ;  she  was  dragged  along  the 
floor,  and,  assisted  by  Carlos,  was  tied  in  front 
of  Juan  and  to  his  person  on  the  horse ;  as  be 
secured  her  he  whispered,  '^  This  is  surer  than 
our  walk  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  Frandaca 
will  scarcely  alarm  you  now."  Away  went  the 
horse  bearing  its  silent  load  upon  its  back;  a 
black  veil  concealed  the  face,  the  mouth  was 
rendered  quiet  from  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
it,  and  the  beauty  of  St  Jago  was  at  a  full 
gallop  on  her  road  to  a  cave,  the  resort  of  this 
desperate  banditti ;  the  third  stranger  followed 
well  armed  and  ready  to  protect  the  charge, 
and  Carlos,  after  watching  the .  last  glimpse  of 
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the  fngitiveSy  he  once  tihought  to  injare  and 
now  had  rendered  fatherless,  returned  to  dis- 
pose of  the  body  of  Francisca. 

The  maid  was  now  released,  but  led,  her 
hands  still  bound,  to  the  house,  and  there  a 
tight  presented  itself  which  paralysed  the  girl ; 
the  fiither  had  managed  to  creep  to  the  window 
and  had  vociferated  loud  enough  to  draw  the 
attention  of  some  passers  by;  some  rushed 
round  to  the  back  door,  arriving  not  a  second 
after  Carlos,  who,  ignorant  of  their  ap- 
proach, had  entered.  He  rushed  to  the  old 
man  and  threw  him  back  upon  the  corpse  of 
Francisca,  but  in  the  moment  saw  the  faces  of 
ihiee  or  four  men,  who  watched  the  window 
as  the  only  possible  egress  of  the  murderer; 
he  instantly  relinquished  the  maid  and  has- 
tened to  escape  by  the  way  he  had  entered ; 
his  horse  was  near,  and  once  upon  it  he  doubted 
not  his  security.  In  this  moment,  when  cool- 
ness would  best  have  befriended  him,  he  drew 
his  doak  round  him  and  rushed  to  the  door ;  it 
opened  to  his  touch,  and  before  he  could  re- 
cover from  his  astonishment,  or  draw  a  wea- 
pon for  his  defence,  he  was  seized,  and  bound, 
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and  thrown  on  the  floor  with  his  ftoe  down* 
wards* 

The  first  object  was  to  gain  information  from 
the  &ther  who  lay  senseless  on  the  corpse  of 
Francisca.  He  was  raised  up  and  placed  in  the 
ehair  he  had  before  occupied^  but  his  eye  was 
filmed  and  heavy,  his  lower  jaw  had  fiillen,  his 
heart  had  ceased  its  pulsationj  and  the  appre- 
hension of  Carlos  came  too  late,  to  gire  him  a 
moment's  satisfaction  before  he  had  died. 
There  was  no  wound  to  have  occasioned  it, 
not  a  scar  was  to  be  found,  nor  had  violence 
occasioned  it;  the  chord  had  broken  at  the 
last  effort;  he  had  seen  the  men  approach,  and 
in  the  hopie  of  assistance — the  joy  became 
greater  than  his  exhausted  firame  could  bear,  and 
he  died  in  excess  of  that  he  had  all  his  life 
sought  for  in  vain. 

Francisca  was  dead,  the  maid  alone  could 
give  information,  and  she  had  not  been  present; 
her  story  however  was  clear  as  to  three  men 
having  at  first  bound  her;  that  two  alone  had 
escaped,  and  that  the  third  had  released  her, 
and  never  left  her  until  her  rescue. 

Carlos,  on  being  examined,  gave  a  wonder-^* 
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folly  cool  aooount  of  himself: — ^he  had^  he  said^ 
heard  the  cries  of  the  old  man  and  rushed  to 
his  assistance ;  that  he  followed  two  men  who 
had  just  placed  a  female  on  the  saddle  and 
rode  off  with  her ;  that  turning  to  enter  the 
house  in  order  to  be  of  any  service  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  execute,  he  had  seen  the 
maid  fastened  to  the  maiiger ;  that  he  instantly 
released  her,  and,  led  by  her,  he  had  entered 
the  house ;  seeing  the  old  man  fall  down  as  if 
dead  and  observing  the  corpse  of  Francisca,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  give  the  alarm, 
when  those  ruffians  imceremoniously  entered 
and  secured  him  as  the  murderer.  *'  Not  an 
imusual  instance,"  he  said,  ^*  how  the  best  pur- 
poses might  meet  with  the  worst  rewards/' 

^'  Did  you  see  the  people  who  bound  you  ?'' 
said  one  of  the  officers  who  fortunately  was 
returning  with  his  men  from  the  bull  fight, 
when  the  alarm  had  been  given, 

'^  Two  had  masks,  but  the  third  I  saw  dis- 
tinctly.'* 

^  Is  that  the  man  ?  look  at  him  coolly  and 
deliberately,  and  do  not  answer  imguarded   3*' 
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the  light  was  held  cloBe  to  his  face^  and  the 
girl  instantly  swore  by  t;he  Purissima  Conoeih 
don  that  he  was  the  man. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Carlos,  the  gay  and 
lively ;  on  whom  conscience  had  slept  for  yean, 
who  had  never  thought  of  his  crimes  and  his 
levities,  was  ironed  as  a  prisoner^  found 'his 
strong  arm  rendered  powerless  by  the  stronger 
shackle  which  held  him,  and,  midst  the  taunts, 
the  hisses,  the  execrations  of  those  around 
him,  was  led  to  prison  there  to  await  his 
trial. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

The  Captain  had  long  waited  with  im- 
patience for  the  arrival  of  his  mate;  he  had 
made  his  own  mind  easy  in  the  belief,  that 
Carlos  would  manage  to  remove  the  object  of 
his  fears  without  resorting  to  blood;  indeed, 
so  constantly  had  the  Captain  denounced  that 
crime  as  one  which  he  would  never  overlook, 
that  his  crew  had  banished  the  idea  of  death, 
saving  in  an  affiray  in  which  their  opponents 
were  armed,  and  capable  of  great  resistance. 

It  was  dark,  when,  uneasy  from  the  long 
delay,  the  manteau  was  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  in  order  to  dispel  his  thoughts,  he 
walked  in  the  streets.  How  strange  it  is, 
that  in  almost  all  concenis  in  life  we  have 
some  forebodings  of  the  event;  there  was  a 
j^oom  came  over  the  Captain,  which  he  could 
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not  dispeL  It  was  true,  the  schooner  was 
placed  in  a  situation  from  which  she  could 
hardly  hope  to  escape  |  but  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  officers  had  been  blinded,  the  papers  had 
been  examined,  and  a  day  had  elapsed  with- 
out any  suspicion  being  engendered.  The 
consequences  which  might  arise  icowu  the 
discovery  of  Carlos  by  Frandsca,  were  readily 
imagined;  and  to  obviate  this,  the  Captain 
had  resolved  to  sail  the  next  day,  giving  for 
his  reason,  that  he  could  obtain  a  better  sale 
for  his  cargo  at  Malaga.  To  this,  there  would 
have  been  no  objection;  she  was  consigned 
to  a  market  in  Spain,  and  if  at  Cadiz  or  at 
Malaga,  it  was  indifferent.  The  Spitfire  could 
defy  a  cruiser,  but  in  the  harbour,  her  powers 
were  overmatched. 

For  some  time,  the  Captain  walked  in  pen- 
sive meditation  of  the  past  and  making  resolves 
for  the  future  *,  he  had  formed  a  plan,  in  his 
own  mind,  by  which  his  conscience  would  be 
released  of  the  oath  which  bound  him  a  pri- 
soner in  his  unfortunate  situation,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  act  in  direct  defiance  to  his 
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principles  and  his  wishes.  The  figure  of  Laura 
Mackenzie  then  gladdened  his  imagination; 
but  the  circumstance  of  his  not  finding  a  letter 
at  the  post  office,  which  he  had  desired  her 
to  write,  was  unaccountable.  Love  sometimes 
mixes  itself  up  even  in  thoughts  of  fiur  diffe* 
rent  character  5  it  returns  like  a  welcome  light 
after  the  long  traverse  of  the  ocean  has  been 
effected.  Suddenly,  a  noise — a  yell,  more  than 
a  common  expression  of  contempt,  reached 
his  ears ;  he  ran  across  a  narrow  street  that 
divided  him  from  the  main  street,  and  he 
soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  noise,  which  in 
garrisoned  towns  always,  exdtes  attention* 

There  were  four  or  five  men,  carrying 
torches,  and  guards  with  their  fire-arms,  before, 
on  each  side,  and  behind  them.  It  was,  eyi« 
dently,  something  of  importance,  far  beyond 
the  general  escort  of  either  a  deserter  or  a 
drunkard,  and  the  Captain  placed  himself  on 
a  alight  elevation  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prison 
ner.  It  was  Carlos,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
yeUs  and  hisses  which  greeted  his  ears  at 
every  step ;  he  walked  firmly  to  the  place  of 
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his  confinement,  and  to  the  prison  door  was 
he  escorted,  even  by  his  Captain. 

In  that  mob,  which  swelled  as  the  prisoner 
advanced,  were  many  conversant  with  the 
affidr  which  led  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
supposed  murderer.  The  story  had  rather  got 
exaggerated  in  proportion  as  it  passed  those 
rough  lips  inclined  to  give  words  a  too  strong 
imagination,  for  no  two  people  relate  any 
anecdote  alike.  Here  the  Captain  heard  of  a 
triple  murder,  and  a  maid,  the  only  servant 
of  the  house,  being  carried  away  by  two  men; 
the  third  was  taken  in  the  act  of  stabbuig  an 
old  man,  who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds, 
and  the  prisoner  was  the  murderer. 

Although  Albert  knew  well  that  all  stories 
were  exaggerated,  yet  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  fears  which  would  prompt  Carlos  to  stiD 
any  voice ;  he  knew  how  desperate  he  became 
if  disappointed  in  his  plans,  and  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  blood  had  been  shed. 

To  rescue  the  prisoner  was  impossible;, — to 
aid  his  escape  was,  perhaps,  practicable.  He 
weighed  well  the  consequences  of  delay;  it 
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8eemed  etident,  from  all  he  had  heard,  that 
one  who  knew  the  schooner,  or  at  least  its 
mate,  was  dead,  and  that  the  only  witness  now 
within  reach,  was  one  who  was  ignorant  of 
Carlos  before  tliat  evening.  He  resolved,  at 
all  hazards,  to  remain ;  nay,  it  was  a  part  of 
his  oath,  that  a  companion  should  never  be 
left  until  he  was  dead;  he  knew  his  men  were 
ever  alert,  that  in  an  instant  the  cable  would 
be  slipped,  and  that  a  chance  might  be  given 
to  escape,  although  that  chance  was  most 
desperate.  He  waited  until  the  crowd  of 
people  had  gradually  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  when  the  street  was  nearly  quiet,  he  re- 
traced his  own  steps,  and  sought  upon  his 
pillow  how  he  was  to  act,  and  what  plan  was  to 
be  pursued. 

Carlos  was  soon  asleep;  he  had  heard  the 
gates  closed  upon  him,  the  heavy  bolts  and 
bars  fastened ;  he  held  out  his  hands  to  be 
released  of  the  handcuffs,  and  the  legs  to  be 
ironed,  with  all  the  unconcern  of  a  practised 
prisoner.  He  asked  no  questions— » some  bread 
and  water  were  placed  on  a  stone  slab,  and 
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without  even  any  straw  to  soften  die  bed  of 
stone,  he  laid  down  and  soon  fell  asleep.  He 
had  all  his  life  bargained  for  this  results-he 
had  anticipated  it,  and  now  that  it  had  come, 
he  met  it  like  a  man. 

In  the  morning,  the  wish  for  his  usual  exer- 
cise made  his  thoughts  keen ;  he  surveyed  his 
cell;  it  was  a  miserable  stone  enclosure,  of 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  the  same  in  widths 
the  window,  which  gave  a  feeble  light,  was 
so  small,  that  to  all  appearance  he  could  not 
have  squeezed  his  body  through  the  aperture, 
and  so  high  that  he  could  not  contrive  even  to 
raise  himself  up  to  look  through  it ;  every  part 
of  the  cell  was  firm  and  uninjured ;  in  vain 
he  sought  for  some  weak  point  through  which 
'he  hoped  to  escape;  the  prison  was  in  good 
order,  and  the  prisoner  was  secure.  Then, 
indeed,  as  the  long  day  passed,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  former  scenes,  and  in  contemplat- 
ing his  end,  he  felt  a  savage  pleasmre  at  the 
mischief  he  had  occasioned;  he  had  more  in 
his  power,  but  the  oath — ^the  dreadful  oath.— 
Then  occurred  to  him  the  hint  of  hia  Captain 
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**  That  will  not  be  denied  to  you/'  said  the 
alcalde,  ^*  much  need  have  you  of  him ;"  he 
continued,  '^  and  I  implore  you  to  use  the 
small  time  which  is  yet  allotted  you,  to  live 
in  penitence  and  prayer.  Whence  came  you, 
prisoner  ?" 

'^  From  the  bull  fight,"  answered  Carlos. 

^  That  is  an  evasion,'^  said  the  alcalde, 
*'  which  ill  becomes  you  5 — I  mean,  where  do 
you  live  ?" 

"  Every  where,"  replied  Carlos  doggedly. 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  the  night  before 
lastr 

«  On  the  beach.*' 

^  You  are  a  malar  V 

Carlos  made  no  reply. 

"  You  are  a  sailor  ?" 

^^  If  you  know  it,''  said  Carlos,  '^  it  is  useless 
my  answering  the  question." 

*'  Young  man^"-  said  the  merciful  judge,  **  I 
can  feel  for  your  situation,  and  1  would  warn  yon 
of  your  danger.  Before  a  week  is  passed,  yoa 
will  cease  to  behold  that  glorious  sun,  and  in 
the  cold  grave  wiQ   await  the  sentence  of  a 
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giving  unto  the  law,  the  law's  right  over  the 
persons  of  your  accomplices.  I  see  you  aox- 
ioxxM  to  speak — begin/' 

There  was  an  awful  silence  in  the  room,  each 
imagined  that  a  confession  was  about  to  be 
made,  when  Carlos  began : 

"  I  ieel  the  justice  of  your  remark,  Senor, 
and  am  inclined  to  obey  your  injunctions/' 

''  Your  oath,"  murmured  a  deep  voice. 

Carlos's  cheek  blanched  with  fear,  and  he 
was  silent. 

"  Who  spoke?'*  asked  the  alcalde, — ^^  let  him 
be  instantly  seized." 

No  one  could  swear  who  spoke;  all  heard  it, 
but  none  could  point  out  the  speaker.  Carios's 
quick  eye  surveyed  the  people  present,  he  re- 
cognized his  Captain,  and  in  that  winniog 
voice,  he  felt  he  had  yet  companions  bound  by 
the  same  oath  to  release  him. 

^^  I  am  disposed,"  said  Carlos,  resuming  his 
speech,  '^to  do  all  that  is  right;  but  I  would 
first  ask  your  favour  to  allow  me  a  holy  fiither 
to  whom  I  can  conveyall  I  feel  herty^  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  ''  when  he  has  ab- 
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clock,  and  the  shades  of  eyening  were  fitst 
darkening  the  already  dull  and  dreary  abode. 
In  those  deep  and  soHtary  cells  no  voice  of 
gladness  ever  rises  to  chase  away  the  awM 
silence  which  reigns  in  the  abode  of  crime; 
never  yet  had  a  prisoner  enlivened  his  long, 
long  hours  of  seclusion  by  a  cheerful  note, 
until  this  da;^,  when  the  clear  voice  of  Carlos 
might  have  been  heard  $  nay  he  was  exerting 
himself  as  much  as  if  some  willing  female  ear 
was  listening  to  his  moonlight  serenade,  when 
the  door  of  his  cell  opened  and  the  tall  figure 
of   a    friar  entered  the  room.      The  gaoler 
ushered  him    in,    saying   '^When  you  want 
me,  call,  or  name  the  time  now  when  I  shall 
return  ?''  *'  In  an  hour/'  said  the  friar,  ^  come ; 
until  then,  as  you  value  your  soul's  salvation, 
keep  out  of  hearing,  for  this  man's  secret  may 
be  for  none  but  holy  ears.    Go,  and  warn  me 
when  my  hour  is  expired.    The  levity  of  your 
song,'^  said  he  to  Carlos,  as  the  goaler  lingered 
to  listen,  ''ill  becomes  one  whose  life  is  forfeit- 
ed— ^whose  hours  are  numbered."  By  this  time 
the   door  had  been  fastened,  and  even  die 
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their  oath,  which  oath  you  seemed  half  indined 
to  break ;  remember  that  the  smallest  whisper 
on  your  part  exonerates  us — your  safety  is 
alone  in  us,  for  if  you  confessed  to-monow, 
you  would  be  executed  the  next  day,  or  bound 
a  slave  to  an  oar,  compelled  to  weary  out  a  life 
of  misery  and  hardship,  a  slave  to  hear  the 
words  of  reproach,  unable  to  take  vengeancey 
and  meekly  bow  your  back  to  receive  the 
stripes  your  tyrant  master  might  please  to 
inflict  Or  worse  than  all,  in  your  very  soul's 
sadness  be  made  to  sing  to  rejoice  them/^ 

^'  The  prospect  is  not  very  flattering ;  but  we 
waste  time  in  words.  Place  yourself  here, 
good  Captain,  I  want  to  look  out  at  the  woild, 
and  without  a  friar's  shoulders  one  never  can 
be  dear  of  a  difficulty.  See  where  I  have  left 
the  marks  of  my  naib  as  I  desperately  at^ 
tempted  to  leap  that  height." 

The  Captain  leant  against  the  wall,  and  Car- 
los, as  nimble  as  a  monkey,  got  to  the  window ; 
he  measured  himself  with  the  opening,  and 
oonduded,  that  although  it  would  be  a  squeeie^ 
he  could  manage  to  get  through. 
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gain  the  window  without  assistance.  To-mor- 
row, Wednesday,  is  fixed  for  my  trial.  Satur- 
day, the  kind  alcalde,  hinted  as  the  last  day  I 
should  see  the  sun,  and  I  have  little  time  for 
my  prayer— my  rq)entanoe  and  my  escape.** 

'^  That  inconvenience  we  cannot  remedy,  for 
a  line  attached  to  bars  would  excite  attention 
from  the  goaler.'' 

^  He  is  a  mason,  and  we  have  already  ex- 
changed signals." 

^'  Cannot  you  ask  him  for  a  chair ;  making 
some  excuse  for  not  sitting  on  that  cold 
stone  ?'* 

**  We  can  try,"  said  Carlos ;  **  hark,  I  hear 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  passage;  you 
must  not  leave  me  yet." 

^^  Kneel  down  and  place  your  head  in  my 
hand ;  there.  You  have  done  well,  my  son,  by 
this  timely  confession,  and  I  believe  that  you 
are  innocent  of  the  crime."  The  goaler  en- 
tered with  a  light  and  placed  it  on  the  floor, 
then  waited,  not  to  interrupt  the  holy  man, 
although  the  hour  was  expired.  ^'  The  drcum- 
stanoe  of  your  being  there,  is  strong  suspidon 
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^'  Do  you  manage  tiie  goaler;  tell  him  of 
wealth  untold  in  foreign  parts^  and  try  to  bribe 
him ;  every  man  has  done  as  much/' 

^^  That's  far  firom  consolation,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent by  his  being  here,  that  he  has  never  been 
seduced  firom  his  duty/' 

^'  PUce  that  in  his  hand ;  those  doubloons 
are  wonderful  logicians.  I  shall  be  present  to- 
morrow  at  the  trial,  but  we  must  not  ventm« 
any  thing  there.  The  court  wiU  be  crowded  by 
soldiers,  and  you  will  be  the  first  dispatched,  if 
a  rescue  is  attempted;  after  the  trial  I  ^nll 
come  to  you,  and  after  dark  again ;  Thursday 
and  Friday  if  well  used,  may  do  much^  and  in 
the  event  of  your  endeavouring  to  escape  tiiat 
way,  by  the  window,  I  will  have  hands  in  pre- 
paration. Here  is  your  watch,  it  is  set  with 
mine ;  be  careful  to  wind  it  up,  for  we  shall  be 
to  the  second  and  we  must  not  have  any  mis^ 
take.    Where  is  the  other  girl  ?'' 

^^  In  the  mountains." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  if  she  told  the  story  of 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  those  feUows  would  not  sell 
the  secret  to  the  government  on  condition  of 
their  pardon  and  our  capture  ?" 
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'*'  The  half  hour  is  pasV'  s&id  the  goaler,  as 
he  bowed  his  head. 

**  Tfis  well,"  answered  the  fiiar.  ^  Toung  man, 
I  recommend  you  to  your  prayers,  the  triffing 
sins  you  have  confessed,  of  these  I  have  ab- 
solved you.  By  his  power,  some  aid  will  re- 
lease you-«-some  witness  confront  the  girl,  and 
your  innocence  will  appear.  Be  kind  to  him, 
goaler ;  although  the  law  requires  those  irons 
on  a  suspected  man,  he  is  not  guilty,  and  3^a 
will  best  perform  your  duty  by  mingling  kind- 
ness with  security.  Farewell,  imtil  to-monow ; 
be  patient  under  your  aflBiction;  He  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb^  will  not 
desert  the  innocent.  My  blessing  be  upon  yon. 
Good  night,  and  may  refreshing  slumbers 
render  you  strong  for  to-morrow."  Carlos 
bowed  his  head,  and  the  goaler,  as  he  took  the 
light  to  escort  him^  crossed  himself. 
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were  landing  their  loads.  The  Captain  snatched 
a  hasty  morsel,  and  soon  habited  as  a  friar  was 
landed. 

Public  cnriosityi  although  a  commodity  not 
much  used  by  Spaniards,  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  Carlos  much  ezdted ;  various 
rumours  had  been  circulated,  that  much  might 
be  expected  to  be  elicited  and  the  court  was 
crammed  to  excess.  The  friar  obtained  as 
much  respect  as  the  judge ;  his  face  was  partly 
concealed,  and  as  he  advanced  he  obtained 
a  free  passage  to  a  seat  on  which  he  sat  down, 
and  bent  forward  as  if  in  earnest  prayer. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar,  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  were  by  his  side;  behind  him 
stood  fotur  soldiers;  he  was  inclosed  in  a  place 
rendered  secure  by  every  precaution,  and  his 
legs  were  still  confined  with  irons. 

The  preliminary  circumstances  having  been 
finished,  a  derk  who  sat  at  a  table  below  ^ 
judge  read  firom  a  paper  the  nature  of  the 
accusation  against  the  prisoner ;  there  was  an 
universal  silence ;  it  was  strange  that  so  many 
men  could  maintain  so  awful  a  stiUness;  dte 
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any  crime^  that  it  was' sworn  that  he  was  near 
certain  persons  to  him  unknown,  but  that  no 
one  saw  him  commit  a  murder,  no  one  accused 
him  of  that  or  any  other  offence*  The  girl  was 
now  recalled  and  she  swore  positively  to  Carlos 
having  assisted  in  securing  her  to  the  rack  of 
the  manger,  and  that  they  were  all  three  con- 
cerned together  before  the  murder;  diat  she 
saw  them  go  into  the  house  together,  saw  the 
two  escape  and  the  third  the  prisoner.*' 

The  judge  looked  at  Carlos,  and  bade  him 
reply  to  that.  "  It  was,"  he  averred,  "  a  mis- 
take of  the  prisoner,  that  she  had  sworn  to  the 
best  of  her  belief;  but  that .  her  belief  was 
false.'' 

^'  Have  you  any  witnesses  to  call  ?"  asked 
the  judge. 

"  None,'*  said  he,  *'  for  I  was  alone,  return- 
ing  from  the  bull  fight." 

•*  Then  I  will  call  one,**  said  the  judge. 
"  Where  is  this  Juan  Aliva  ?" 

The  friar  sat  uneasy  on  his  chair.  It  was 
evident  more  would  be  brought  to  light.  The 
avenues  of  the  court  were  crowded^  and  Us 
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Carlos  was  silent ;  and  like  most  guilty  ineiit 
in  endeavouring  to  prove  his  innocence,  bad 
allowed,  in  one  unguarded  moment,  iube  truth 
to  escape  him ;  never  yet  was  there  a  guilty 
man  at  the  bar  of  justice,  who  if  allowed  to 
speak,  did  not  in  some  measure  hurt  his  own 
cause,  and  brand  himself  as  a  culprit.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  this  that  makes  the  counsel  so 
often  warn  the  prisoner  to  hold  his  tongue- 
one  word,  and  the  case  is  often  lost. 

Some  angry  recriminations  between  Cailos 
and  Juan,  would  have  taken  place,  but  fbr  the 
hasty  removal  of  the  prisoner  until  another 
witness  should  have  arrived,  who  from  weak- 
ness of  body,  and  from  extreme  fatigue  after 
all  she  had  su£Eered,  was  unable  to  attend  until 
the  following  day,  at  which  time  Jos^  would  be 
placed  at  the  bar. 

Carlos,  as  he  was  led  away  looked  at  the  friar 
who  having  bowed  his  head  and  placed  bis 
hand  across  his  breast,  silently  and  thougbtfally 
moved  through  the  crowd,  and  gained  the  open 
air.  His  step  was  then  quickened — nay  at  such 
a  pace  had  he  moved,  that  the  panting  mes- 
senger, who  almost  breathless  overtook  biiOy 
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in  my  life,*^  warned  liie  Captain,  that  his  anx* 
iety  had  nearly  betrayed  him.  He  tonied,  gare 
a  piastre  to  the  boatmen — ^thanked  them  for 
their  exertion,  and  walked  below. 

The  crew  had  not  been  idle ;  the  caigo  was 
cleared,  and  the  schooner  floated  at  her  best 
sailing  trim;  her  dearanoe  was  the  only  requi* 
site,  and  for  that,  although  Snarling  attended  at 
the  office,  it  was  requisite  the  Captain  should  be 
present ;  he  called  his  crew  together,  and  leaving 
only  one  man  on  deck  to  keep  a  most  vigOant 
look  out,  he  descended  with  them  into  the 
hold,  the  only  place  large  enough  to  hold  them 
all.  In  a  few  words  the  whole  truth  was  told. 
That  Carlos  would  hare  been  judged  by  his 
shipmates  for  that  murder  was  most  certain, 
for  amongst  those  men  who  set  all  law  at 
defiance,  they  had  laws  o£  their  own.  A  mur- 
der of  a  woman  would  have  rendered  the  crimi- 
nal subservient  to  that  law,  by  which  he  would 
subject  himself  to  be  lefl;  on  a  desert  island. 

It  was  a  moment  of  imminent  danger;  die 
whole  story  of  the  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  affisur,  of 
which  the  crew  were  in  ignorance,  was  now, 
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for  the  first  time,  told  by  their  Captain ;  it  was 
evident  that  those  concerned  in  the  abduction 
of  the  girl  had  been  oyertaken,  or  discovered, 
that  the  presence  of  Carlos  implied  the  pre- 
sence of  the  schooner,  and  that  the  girl,  whose 
nerves  were  so  unstrung  as  to  be  unable  to 
give  any  evidence  that  day,  would,  on  the 
following  one,  mention  the  whole  unvarnished 
affiiir ;  what  was  to  be  done  i  To  leave  him,  via* 
lated  theiroath;  to  remain,  was  certain  detection; 
never  had  the  Spitfire  and  her  daring  lawless 
crew  been  placed  in  such  a  dilemma;  the 
Spanish  and  French  fleet  lay  between  them 
and  the  open  sea,  and  without  was  the  English 
fleet  under  her  greatest  Admiral.  This  last  was 
a  trifling  obstacle;  she  could  not  be  seized  as 
a  prize^  for  she  had  a  regular  American  clear- 
ance, and  likewise,  if  requisite,  an  English 
letter  of  marque ;  but  she  could  not  sail,  she 
could  not  avail  herself  of  her  speed,  until 
the  clearance  was  signed ;  for  the  guard  boats 
and  gun  boats,  were  imremitting  in  their 
scrutiny,  and  no  vessel  passed  in  or  out  of 
the  harbour,  but  under  their  strict  surveillance* 
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"  I  come  to  you,  my  crew/*  he  said  *  to 
make  your  own  resolve ; — we  are  in  a  diffi- 
culty, which  I  see  no  power  of  avoiding;  we 
must  in  one  respect  or  the  other,  do  an  injus- 
tice, that  is,  either  to  Carlos  or  ourselves.   We 
are    not  men  to  be  frightened  at  shadows ; 
this  is  no  imaginary  evil ;  before  to  morrow's 
sun  is  set,  Carlos  must  be  sentenced  tojdeath ; 
a  death  which  he  most  richly  deserves ;  or  we 
must  be  bound  for  ever  to  the  oar  of  yonder 
galley,  there  to  waste  out  our  lives.    I  hare 
only  one  proposition  to  make— or  rather  see 
but  one  course  to  pursue.    To  act  up  to  the 
oath  which  we  have  sworn,  and  which  I  woald 
not  violate ;  for  if  in  one  case  it  is  allowed  to  be 
disregarded,  in  another  of  greater  emeigency  it 
may  be  forgotten  ;  I  would  propose  this :  in 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  clearance  of  the 
vessel  direcdy ;  I  will  then  return  as  the  friar, 
and  round  my  body,  convey  as  much  of  the 
deep  sea  lead  line  as  can  be  wound  round  me ; 
at  one  o'clock,  we  will  be  on  shore  opposite  the 
small  window,  which  gives  but  poor  light  to 
bis  cell;  at  that  hour,  he  shall  attempt  hit 
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*'  Yon  have  dallied  long,  good  fiiar,''  said 
Carlos,  whose  savage  countenance  hetnyed 
his  inmost  resolve ;  ^'  remember  yon  are  in  my 
hands,  as  safely  as  I  am  in  the  charge  of  the 
goaler ;  Juan  has  escaped  by  the  same  means, 
which  I  may  yet  employ ;  and  one  word  from 
me  to  the  goaler,  would  save  the  Spitfire  Ae 
honour  of  your  command.'* 

'^  Men  who  are  infirm  of  purpose,  as  n^gards 
themselves,  are  ever  suspicious  of  others," 
replied  the  Captain^  '^  if  I  had  been  indined  to 
have  left  you^  I  might  have  evaded  even  your 
suspicion;  away  with  this  nonsense;  unwind 
this  Une,  it  is  strong  enough  to  hold  you,  and 
of  suffident  length  to  touch  tiie  water.  I  see 
you  have  a  chair,  and  therefore  the  rest  is  wiA 
yourself,  at  one  o'clock,  eight  or  ten  of  your 
ship-mates  will  await  you  by  the  moat's  side, 
exactly  opposite  that  window ;  a  disguise  mil 
be  procured)  the  boat  will  be  in  attendance, 
the  schooner  will  be  ready — ^you  must  escape 
to  night,  or — " 

^'  You  will  sail   to-morrow/'  said   Carlos, 
^  and  I  be  left  here  to  die." 
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'*  We  will  compare  the  time— we  are  exact; 
at  one  precisely,  as  the  dock  strikes,  I  will 
descend ;  I  can  swim  the  ditch,  but  you  mnst 
have  a  rope  to  pull  me  out,  for  the  sides  are 
steep,  and  no  one  who  is  in,  can  without  assist- 
ance escape.  It  is  a  sad  business.  Captain, 
and  I  have  some  strange  miafpving." 

^  All  men  have,  however  buoyant  the  hope; 
there  is  ever  a  feeling  of  apprehennon  that 
success  may  not  attend  an  enterprise ;  but 
every  think  is  on  this  cast;  we  have  played  a 
desperate  gam^  and  desperate  must  be  the 
result ;  let  us  see  that  you  want  for  nothing,  is 
the  bar  loosed  ?" 

'^'Attop  and  at  bottom  it  is  sawed  nearly 
through.** 

'^  That  must  be  removed ;  here  is  a  small 
phial  of  cream,  wet  the  saw  with  that,  it  will 
cut  more  silently  and  more  surely,  the  line 
must  be  fastened  in  the  centre,  and  the  iron 
placed  across  the  window ;  but  before  you  des- 
cend, try  the  line,  and  see  if  it  will  reach  the 
water/' 

"And  if  not?" 
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^'  Take  this  whistle,  if  you  dare  not  dqscend 
— and  what  is  there  Carlos  dare  not  attempt? — 
whistle,  we  shall  hear  it,  and  retire,  then  to- 
morrow I  will  bring  more*  Be  careful  you  try  it 
before  you  remove  the  bar;  men  in  desperate 
alarm,  with  life  or  death  upon  the  cast,  some- 
times are  imprudent.  Conceal  the  rope  at 
once ;  there  under  that  linen ;  now  the  shorter 
time  I  am  here  the  better.  Lie  down,  make 
this  bundle  your  pillow— ^hark,  the  key  turns 
in  yonder  lock  ; — ^remember  one  o'clock,  and 
trust  to  your  shipmates.  Peace,  and  rest  be 
with  you,  young  man,  and  may  He  whose  eye  is 
upon  us,  watch  and  preserve  you.''  The 
friar  passed  out,  the  door  was  closed, 
bolted,  and  barred ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  Car- 
los was  left  alone  to  count  the  hours  until 
one. 

Slowly  advances  the  hand  of  time  when 
sorrow  or  sickness  bows  down  the  heart  of 
man;  swiftly  it  flies  upon  the  pinion  of  the 
fastest  flighted  bird,  when  love  or  joy  are  pre- 
sent. Every  moment  seemed  an  age ;  the  large 
clock  which  struck  the  time  and  warned  the 
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culprit  doomed  to  die,  that  one  short  hour  of 

his  existence  had  elapsed,  seemed  silent  from 

age,  and  all  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  dungeon 

grew  a  thousand  fold  more  desperate  from  the 

lingering    of  the    moments;   but  Time,  the 

most  fearfol  of  all  adversaries,    crept  on  its 

steady  unerring  pace ;  the  large  dock  tolled  the 

hour  of  midnight ;  the  step  of  die  gaoler,  as  he 

walked  through  the  long  passages,  resounded  in 

the  vaulted  roofs ;  but  the  dying  echo  grew  less 

and  less,  until  one  universal  sdlenoe  prevailedi 

It  was  now  Carlos's  time  for  action,  and  the 

activity  required  rendered   his  thoughts  less 

irksome.     Oh  Messing  on  all  exertion  which 

banishes  gloominess  of  imagination,  and  giTes 

relief  to  the  mind  in  the  soundness  of  Uie  body! 

Hie  long  line  whidi  had  been  wound  round 

and  round  the  body  of  the  Captain  was  tried, 

and  Carlos  leapt  for  joy  when,  on  accomplishing 

his  task  of  hauling  it  up,  about  a  fathom  of 

the  end  was  dripping  wet ;  the  file  which  had 

so  faithfully  performed  its  duty,  was  now  in 

requisition  and  the  oooasional  sharp  note  which 

the  steel  had  eaused,   as  it  worked  its  way 
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not  catch  securely  in  any  part  between  tbe  in 
and  the  outside  part. 

There  was  no  remedy ;  discovery  was  certain 
in  the  morning ;  he  could  not  replace  the  bar, 
and  the  time  approached;  he  carefully  made 
a  bowling  knot  in  which  he  placed  himself,  ibis 
was  done  with  the  idea,  that  if  his  hands  re- 
fused their  office  and  he  fell,  the  knot  would 
hinder  his  being  immersed  in  the  water  and 
a  knife  which  he  had  might  free  him  in  an  ins- 
tant ;  he  gained  the  window  and  managed  to 
place  the  bar,  without  the  desperate  fall  he  had 
anticipated ;  his  legs  were  through  the  apertare, 
whilst  his  strong  knit  hands  clung  with  des- 
perate clutch  to  the  thin  rope.  The  dock 
struck  one;  he  forced  himself  onward;  but 
oh  horror  !  —  more  than  horrible  !  —  the 
aperture  was  too  small  to  admit  his  body; 
his  hands  had  fixed  the  iron  and  he  had  relin- 
quished its  grasp,  and  now  every  effort  proved 
unavailing  to  reach  it  again,  by  which  means 
he  hoped  to  draw  himself  into  his  cell.  There 
was  he  fixed^  fearing  to  Ml  and  yet  unable  to 
do  it,  his  hands  biting  the  thin  rope  by  die 
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it  was  evident  t^at  he  could  not  escape,  he  ms 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  old  abode.  The  cord 
and  bar  were  removed,  and  the  gaoler  peroeiv^ 
ing  that  the  irons  were  sawed  from  his  legs 
did  him  the  favour  to  place  some  of  doable  the 
weight  npon  him.  No  one  had  visited  him^ 
but  the  friar ;  he  therefore  must  have  been  the 
man  who  provided  the  prisoner  with  means  of 
escape.  A  guard  was  despatched  to  seise  and 
bring  him  to  the  goal,  whilst  a  general  search 
was  made  of  the  prisoner  and  his  cell,  and  he 
was  deprived  of  his  file  and  his  knife;  he  was 
then  piously  recommended  to  his  prayers,  and 
given  permission  to  creep  out  of  the  loop  hole, 
if  he  grew  sufficiently  thin  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 

Carlos  now  saw  his  fate  was  inevitable ;  with 
all  his  boldness  of  manner,  he  soon  gave  way 
to  considerable  alarm  and  fear;  he  felt  that 
two  short  days  would  see  him  dragged  a  crimi- 
nal into  the  public  square  and  executed,  and  as 
he  had  valued  life,  now  he  dreaded  its  loss; 
he  wavered  within  himself  as  to  a  confession,  in 
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from  the  WQild  as  a  murderer  and  t  thief,  with 
all  life's  worBt  apprehennons  at  its  dose,  and 
death  with  the  commencement  of  etenial  tor- 
ment ! 
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^  Ton  will  be  required  early  enougb/'  said 
the  goaler,  '*  to  appear  in  court;  I  suppose 
your  confession  can  keep  until  then?" 

^  It  will  not  keep  a  minute,'' 

^  Then  tell  it  me;  and  if  I  think  it  worlih 
while  to  awaken  an  alcalde  at  this  hour,  when 
most  people  but  murderers  sleep,  I  will  call 
one,** 

"  Delay  it  at  your  periL  Confessions  sudi 
as  mine,  must  be  made  to  men  of  more  power 
than  goalers.  I  teU  you,  that  the  first  ^eam 
of  light,  of  which  it  wants  some  three  hours, 
will  be  too  late." 

At  this  moment,  the  noise  of  the  retanung 
soldiers  was  heard ;  and  the  goaler,  sayingi  ^  ^ 
will  come  back  when  I  have  lodged  your  confes- 
sor in  a  comfortable  cell,"  locked  the  door  and 
departed.  He  soon,  however,  returned,  say- 
ing :  those  firiars  are  llie  most  cunning  rascals 
aliye ;  we  cannot  find  him." 

"  And  yet,''  said  Carlos,  «  I  could  pntmy 
hand  upon  him  in  a  second." 

«  Where  is  he?" 

<'  Asleep,  where  I  shall  be  soon;  and  to- 
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a  priest  or  an  alcalde,  or  both,  but  not  to 
trouble  him  with  any  snch  annoyances. 

It  was  late,  for  it  was  past  four,  when  the 
drowsy  alcalde  came  to  the  goaL  It  was 
the  same  before  whom  Carlos  had  been  ques- 
tioned, and  nothing  but  the  general  good  dis- 
position of  the  magistrate,  could  haye  aroused 
him  from  his  slumbers  on  such  an  errand. 

^  I  have  much  to  say,  Sir,"  b^an  Cailos; 
<^  abeady  the  stars  grow  fidnter  from  the 
near  approach  of  day,  although  from  my  daik 
cell  I  saw  them  plainly  enough  before  your 
light  came;  but  I  cannot  disdose  my  secret 
but  under  a  promise  that  if  I  bring  to  con- 
viction forty  men,  I  may  be  spared.'' 

^'  It  is  a  vast  promise  of  yours,  good  man  r 
are  they  so  near  that  you  can  at  once  take 
them?** 

^  As  surely  as  the  fisherman  endoses  aUhia 
fish  in  one  net." 

^'  They  herd  together,  then;  and  near  us^ 
you  say  ?" 

^  So  near,  that  I  could  almost  make  them 
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priest  will  place  die  men  I  ahall  denounce,  fa 
firom  your  power." 

''  We  can  doae,  or  rather^  keep  dosed  tihe 
city  gates,  and  then  no  one  can  pass  until  such 
time  as  they  shall  be  taken/' 

"  That  will  not  secure  one  of  them.  The 
harbour  must  be  dosed  against  all  egress. 

^  It  can  be  done ; — notice  can  be  sent  to 
the  fort.  But  I  must  know  against  whom  we 
are  to  act.'' 

^^  Will  you  promise  me  my  life  shall  be 
spared  ?'' 

^'  I  cannot ;— *I  have  no  power  bqrond  my 
own  court,  and  I  should  ill  perform  my  duty, 
if  I  elidted  a  confession  upon  a  promise  of 
pardon,  which  I  cannot  grant.  As  far  as  my 
influence  can  be  used  to  forward  your  yiews, 
you  may  rdy  upon  me/' 

''  I  will  stand  upon  the  chance."  Carlos 
now  made  a  confession  involving  all  his 
shipmates.  <^  The  testimony  of  the  girl,  wbidi 
was  yet  to  rise  up  against  me  this  day,  will 
confirm  my  statement.  They  will  escape  this 
morning;  my  fisdling  to  escape,  will  be  the 
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To  the  officers  of  each,  the  pass  was  obliged 
to  be  shown^  to  see  if  it  corresponded  with 
that  already  sent  The  Ci^tain  received  some 
rebuke  for  wdghing  before  daylight,  bat  his 
excuse  was  received,  that  as  some  clouds 
looked  heavy  to  the  westward,  he  wished  to 
gain  sufficient  offing  to  run  up  the  straits, 
should  the  gale  commence ;  '*  Merchant's  time, 
said  he,  '^  is  always  valuable,  and  none,''  he 
added,  with  much  sincerity,  ^  more  so  than 
mine,  at  present.'' 

A  glass  of  spirits  bribed  the  officer  to  be 
quick; — ^the  Spitfire  had  already  spread  all 
her  sails,  and  was  outside  of  the  harbour. 

Carlos,  whose  vagabond  life  hung  upon  his 
perjury,  scrambled  to  his  nairow  window ;  the 
chair  had  been  left  him;  from  this  he  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  offing.  There,  his  last  hope 
fast  creeping  from  him,  he  saw  the  schooner. 
The  breeze,  though  light,  was  sufficient  to 
impel  that  beautiful  craft  through  the  water ; 
and  although  an  English  frigate,  the  Euryahis, 
was  always  dose  in-shore  at  daylight,  to  coimt 
the  combined  fleets  at  anchor,  this  momingy 
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breeae.  Carlos  strained  his  neck  in  endear 
▼onring  to  see  the  dearer.  Hie  finng  con- 
tinned ;  the  long  guns  of  the  fort  stiU  reached 
beyond  her;  bnt  each  shot 'marked  how  the 
schooner  crept  from  the  shore.  All  hope  was 
nearly  gone;  nothing  bnt  sndi  as  rarely  hap* 
pens^  the  sndden  dismasting  of  the  vessel 
could  render  her  a  prise.  Carlos's  curse  was 
stopped  when  he  saw  three  gunboats  pulling 
towards  her;  they  gained  upon  her  fast;  and  if 
the  breeae  remained  without  addition,  he  would 
yet  see  the  mui  who  had  deserted  him,  as 
sure  a  prisoner  as  himself.  There  was  a  glesm 
of  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  revenge;  there  is 
no  man,  however  virtuous,  who  has  not  a  slight 
tincture  of  this  satisfaction  in  revenge;  it  is 
called  the  glory  of  the  coward,  but  it  extendi  to 
every  human  being  alive;  and  the  sneer  cm 
the  lip  often  marks  how  pleased  is  the  person 
who  can  inflict  a  wound  by  a  malicious  remark. 
'*  They  yet  shall  sit  beside  me,''  said  Carlos  to 
Jnmself,  '*  there  shall  be  no  difference  between 
the  murderer  and  the  pirate ;  it  will  be  a  grati* 
fication  at  least  to  find  that  the  punishment  for 
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but  it  was  knotted  so  instantaneously,  that  the 
schooner  did  not  lose  a  foot  of  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  in-shore  frigate  had 
crowded  every  stitch  to  catch  the  breeze  aloft, 
in  order  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
schooner,  and  to  the  capture  of  the  gon-boats; 
to  board  the  Spitfire  was  to  obtain  certain  in- 
formation as  to  the  number,  the  efficiency  of 
the  combined  fleet,  and  England's  greatest 
admiral  was  anxious  to  be  surely  informed,  on 
a  point  of  such  importance.  The  gun-boats 
were  at  least  four  miles  from  the  harbour's 
mouth,  and  the  breesBC  had  freshened  suffident- 
ly  to  force  the  schooner  at  least  three  knots  an 
hour  through  the  water.  Fatigue  had  rendered 
the  men,  whose  constant  and  best  exertions  had 
been  g^ven  to  the  oars,  weaker  and  less  poirer- 
fiil ;  they  now  no  longer  gained  much  upoii  the 
Spitfire,  and  perhaps  they  were  a  little  less  in- 
clined to  graj^le  with  their  enemy,  when  they 
remarked  the  perfect  unconcern  with  which  she 
received  the  shot. 

The  colours  which  had  been  hoisted  to  pass 
the  forts,  were  hauled  down,  and  the  schooner 
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part  of  valour,  and  had  always  mamtained  tliat 
he  was  the  best  to  command,  who  gained  his 
victory  or  his  end  without  bloodshed,  nowhail- 
ed  the  schooner,  and  desired  her  to  heave  to— 
to  shoiten  sail,  and  to  surrender  to  the  impoaiiig 
force,  which  was  now  about  to  assail  him. 

The  answer  was  a  silent  appeal  to  his  feel- 
ings. Two  ports  were  hauled  up  astern,  and 
two  very  suspicious  looking  guns,  having  no 
tompions  in  their  muzzles,  looked  out  as  if  to 
answer  the  hail:  this  caused  another  con- 
versation amongst  the  officers,  and  the  debate 
finally  closed  by  a  determination,  not  to  boaid 
at  present,  but  to  cut  the  vessel  to  pieces  wiA 
their  long  guiis;  for  which  purpose  a  little 
greater  distance  was  desirable;  they  therefore 
remained  in  their  present  position  until  the 
Spitfire  had  increased  her  distance,  when  tbey 
opened  fire ;  the  shot  passed  through  the  sails, 
nay  sometimes  struck  the  hull,  but  still  there 
was  no  return.  A  flaw  of  wind  increased  her 
speed,  and  the  darkening  ripple  of  the  vmst 
promised  a  still  stronger  breeze.  It  was  the 
Captain's  resolve  not  to  fire,  not  to  occasion  a 
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deaUi  if  it  coiild  possibly  be  avoided ;  but  he 
VTBs  not  in  action ;  the  boarding  netting  was 
ready  to  be  triced  up,  and  stones  of  great 
weight,  which  were  used  generally  for  ballast 
were  brought  on  deck,  and  kept  in  readiness, 
to  welcome  the  adventurous  crew,  who  first 
dared  to  touch  her  sides*  Neither  were  the  men 
unarmed,  or  the  guns  unloaded ;  each  man  felt 
that  Carlos  had  betrayed  them ;  he  had  violated 
his  oath,  which  was  imperative  even  if  oonfes« 
sion  saved  his  life.  Against  him  tiiey  felt  more 
revenge  than  on  the  condemned  wretches  who 
laboured  at  the  oar,  and  who  were  fulfilling  an 
unwelcome  duty  in  propelling  the  gun-boats  in 
the  chase;  they  had  estimated  their  fi^rmer 
companion's  fiulings  and  courage  exactly,  they 
doubted  not,  that  in  his  attempting  to  escape, 
he  had  been  discovered,  or  that,  at  the  moment 
his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  had  confessed,  to 
save  his  own  life.  Even  at  the  moment  when 
the  grape  shot  flew  like  hail  over  the  Spitfire, 
the  Captain's  glass  was  directed  towards  the 
prisoner  to  catch  a  parting  look  at  his  old 
companion.    He  would  have  risked  his  life  to 
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sare  that  of  Carlos ;  but  all  attempts  must  be 
fruitless* 

The  boats    had  now  dropped   consideraUj 

astern,  the  breeze  was  freshening,  there  iras 

not  the  slightest  fear  of  a  capture ;  the  gnus 

ceased  to  be  annoying,  and  as  a  signal  of  the 

contempt  in  which  their  exertions  were  held, 

an  nnshotted  gun  was  fired  firom  the  schooner, 

and  Spanish  colours  showed  over  the  stem. 

Carlos  saw  the  smoke  of  the  gun,  he  compre- 

hended  at  once  its  meaning,  and  slipping  from 

his  situation  sat  down  in  his  cell  ooveriDg  his 

eyes  and  cursing  aloud ;  in  this  position,  be 

vented  all  his  idle  wishes,  curses,  and  deniin* 

ciations,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  his 

last  hope,  he  again  clambered  to  the  nairov 

aperture,  the  Spitfire  had  shortened  sail  to  the 

breexe  and  was  running  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 

an    hour,    stending  towards  Cape  TVafidgsr; 

the  boats  had  returned  to  port,  and  the  frigate 

a  long  way  to  leeward  was  in  cbaoe  of  the 

schooner.  He  knew  how  useless  that  would  b^ 

and  in  deep  despair  he  cowered  into  the  comer 

of  his  cell,  and  awaited  his  fate. 
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humamty^  no  standing  erect  whilst  the  fiktal 
noose  is  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  then  no 
sudden  drop  to  show  to  all  the  dying  e£fort  of 
the  lingering  sufferer.  Here  the  criminal  sitB 
on  the  chair;  if  cowardice  palsies  his  limbs, 
the  quivering  is  unnoticed ;  if  he  is  hardened 
in  iniquity  and  meets  death  with  all  the  indif- 
ference of  a  Mahomedan,  the  disgusting  sig^ 
is  wisely  veiled  from  the  public*  Sitting 
in  the  chair,  an  iron  clasp  encircles  his  neck; 
this  moves  on  an  iron  upright  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  chair^  and  can  be  reduced  in  sxuif 
or  enlarged  by  means  of  a  screw  5  the  execu- 
tioner stands  behind  the  criminal,  and  the  con- 
demned wretch  is  spared  the  knowledge  of  hia 
who  deprives  him  of  existence  3  when  the  last 
prayer  is  said,  the  screw  is  suddenly  moved,  the 
iron  circle  more  closely  confines  the  neck; 
there  is  no  motion  of  the  body,  no  convolsiTe 
spasm,  the  neck  is  broken  in  a  second,  and  Ae 
criminal  a  corpse-^such  was  the  death  whidi 
awaited  Carlos. 

From  the  prison  to  the  church  and  from  the 
church  to  the  place  of  execution,  lines  of  troops 
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kept  the  centre  clear  £rom  the  populace;  bat 
eren  the  awful  scene^  too  dreadful  for  delicate 
nerves  to  witness  from  the  crowd,  was  to  be 
observed  from  the  neighbouring  windows,  and 
Carlos's  death  was  the  means  of  speculation 
and  of  traffic. 

As  the  public  interest  became  more  intense, 
seats  at  windows  were  sold  at  a  high  price,  and 
more  was  given  to  see  a  cruel  sight  than  would 
have  been  paid  to  have  witnessed  a  coronation. 
Such  is  human  nature!  we  would  rather  be  awe 
stricken  than  pleased^ 

On  the  platform  were  only  two  persons,  one 
a  priest  dressed  in  that  garb  which  announced 
Him  as  belonging  to  the  Inquisition ;  his  face 
was  veiled;  not  a  feature  was  visible;  but  in  the 
deep  and  sombre  garb  of  that  infernal  fanati- 
cism, the  man  was  concealed  in  the  demon; 
the  other  was  the  executioner,  he  too  was 
teiled,  but  he  stood  far  away  firom  the  priest 
knowing  that  the  power  of  the  latter  was 
greater  than  his  own.  One  could  only  rob  the 
body  of  life,  by  a  process  as  decent  as  it  is 
humane ;  the  other  inflicted  dying  tortures,  and 
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caught  from  the  writhings  and  broken  senten- 
ces of  the  sufferer^  words  which  provided  an- 
other victim.  V 

Even  the  executioner  trembled  at  his  pre- 
sence; none  dared  question  him  why  he  came 
there— the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  were  su- 
perior to  aU ;  when  they  spoke,  a  sigh  alone 
was  the  answer.  Children  could  be  torn  from 
the  parents,  the  wife  separated  fix>m  her  hus- 
band, the  dearest  friend  snatched  from  his 
companion,  and  the  one  who  was  left,  blessed 
the  sacred  order,  or  they  knew  that  tiiey  them- 
selves should  follow ;  a  sorry  proof  how  hi 
fanaticism  has  upheld  religion,  and  ahnost 
enough  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  strongest, 
when  cruelty  is  the  means  by  which  faith  is 
promul^ted. 

The  noise  of  the  muffled  drum  was  now  hean)« 
Carlos  was  about  to  be  shrived  in  the  church  and 
the  last  prayer  was  to  be  offered  to  his  God 
in  his  own  sanctuary.  In  the  firont  were  eigbt 
or  ten  boys,  bearing  candles  and  surrounding  a 
priest  who  bore  a  large  crucifix;  then  came  some 
criminals  from  the  goal,  whose  lives  were  pro- 
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longed  beyond  the  day,  whidi  was  to  show 
them  the  method  of  their  execution.  They  were 
all  dressed  in  black,  and  walked  slowly  and 
dejectedly,  fearing  to  meet  the  eye  of  one,  who 
perhaps  was  in  ignorance  of  their  shame ;  then 
came  some  more  boys,  swinging  censers,  pre- 
ceding another  priest  who  bore  a  smaller  era- 
dfix ;  behind  him,  his  arms  secured  in  front, 
his  head  uncovered,  walked  Carlos,  holding  in 
his  hand,  not  a  crucifix,  not  the  holy  record  of 
a  Saviour's  life,  that  was  denied  him  to  exa- 
oiine,  but  a  picture  of  a  woman  lying  dead 
from  a  blow,  the  stiletto  by  her  side.  How 
changed  was  Carlos  the  murderer,  the  criminal! 
there  was  no  spark  of  vivacity  in  those  large 
^^  eyes;  there  was  no  nimble  tread  of  youth 
in  his  step ;  but  he  moved  on  slowly,  heavily, 
the  fatal  picture  ever  before  his  eyes ;  and  yet 
one  hour  before,  he  had  resumed  his  former 
cheerAilness,  and  spoke  of  his  burial  to  the 
goaler,  and  even  in  that  manifested  the  worst 
fecfing  of  our  nature. 

*'  Can  no  man,''  he  said  to  his  keeper,  who 
from  the  moment  of  his  condemnation   had 
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never  left  him ;  ^^  can  no  man  who  is  to  be 
executed,  choose  his  own  burial?'' 

The  goaler  having  some  good  feeling  in  him, 
endeavoured  to  change  the  conversation;  but 
the  question  was  repeated  with  these  words  in 
addition }  '^  Are  you  too  proud  of  your  sitoation 
as  guard  over  a  manaded  man,  to  deny  him 
an  answer  ?'' 

"Your  friends  may  buy  your  body  and 
bury  it  where  they  like ;  but  not  in  consecrated 
ground." 

"Friend!"  said  Carlos,  «I  have  betrayed 
them  who  have  left  me ;  I  am  a  sulor ;  could 
I  not  be  carried  out  to  sea,  shrouded  in  a  ham- 
mock, with  two  shots  fastened  to  my  leg^  aad 
dropped  into  two  hundred  &thoms  of  water." 

"  It  might  be  done,  if  you  have  friends  and 
money ;  but  it  is  a  curious  wish,  and  one  which 
can  hardly  be  gratified,  even  in  your  sitnir 
tion.'' 

"  I  would  have  those,"  said  Carios,  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  "  die,  who  feed  upon  this  carcase. 
I  cannot  infuse  a  poison  in  my  skin  which  vill 
kill  the  worms,  but  if  I  am  buried  afloat  and  &r 
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At  sea,  the  greedy  shark  which  swallows  me, 
would  die  of  the  sayoory  morsel,  which  attract- 
ed him." 

^  How  so  ?"'  asked  the  goaler. 

^  In  swallowing  me,  he  would  swallow  the 
shot ; — ^they  would  cause  an  indigestion,  even 
in  a  shark's  stomach.  Ha,  ha,"  he  continued, 
laughing  hideously,  '^  the  very  thought  makes 
me  merry,  for  it  carries  revenge,  even  beyond 
my  life," 

The  procession  moved  on  slowly.  A  drum 
beat  its  miserable  note,  and  now  and  then,  a 
hymn,  sung  by  the  boys  who  led  the  procession, 
relieved  the  horrid  monotony.  As  Carlos  pass* 
ed,  the  line  of  ^ectators  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
in  wishing  a  repose  for  his  soul,  fervently  and 
devoutly  crossed  themselves.  Carlos  would 
have  sneered  at  the  mock  prayer  of  those,  who 
whilst  they  offered  up  their  words,  allowed  a 
human  creature  to  need  them,  by  an  ex- 
ecution. 

He  entered  the  church ; — the  loud  note  of  the 
oigan— the  solemn  and  impressive  service  of  the 
dead,  struck  upon  him^  and  relieved  him  of  the 
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hardened  demeanour  in  which  he  had  screwed 
himself  up  to  meet  his  fate ;  even  as  he  bowed 
his  knees,  and  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the 
priest,  a  tear  fell  firom  his  eyes,  and  he  shud- 
dered at  being  torn  from  this  bright  and  lively 
world,  before  he  had  known  the  ripe  age  of 
manhood. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  service,  and  the 
church  was  still  as  death ;  the  confessor  ad- 
vanced to  catch  his  last  voice,  to  give  him  all 
of  humane  consolation ;  to  turn  his  soul  from 
this  earth;  to  lift  his  heart  to  God.  Replaced 
his  ear  near  the  mouth  of  Carlos,  and  the  long 
catalogue  of  crime  was  again  poured  into  the 
ear  of  the  priest,  and  Carlos  would  have  pro- 
longed his  scenes  of  daring  and  strife,  but  for 
the  interruption  of  the  priest.  '^Enough! 
enough !"  whispered  the  holy  man,  ''  of  these, 
you  now  most  solemnly  repent?" 

*^I  do,"  said  Carlos.  '^But  others  weigh 
heavy  upon  my  mind." 

^'  They  are  all  alike;  one,  like  a  day  of  man's 
life,  is  but  a  picture  of  another;  our  time  grows 
short;    already  have  we  prolonged  it  unneces- 
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sarily ;  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  tree  must  fall ;  the  dead  must  bury 
the  dead — you  are  now  dead  unto  sin,  for  you 
can  sin  no  more — ^your  deeds  have  been  dark, 
but  there  is  a  light  of  hope  above — to  Him  I 
will  pray,  and  through  the  intercession  of  the 
holy  saints^  your  soul  may  be  released  from 
purgatory.**  The  priest  turned  round — the 
procession  immediately  moved  out  of  the 
church,  and  the  last  sound  of  the  organ's  beau* 
tiful  note,  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

Carlos  now  no  longer  looked  at  the  picture ; 
each  step  he  took,  shortened  his  road  of  life ; 
there  before  him  stood  the  platform;  there 
was  the  chair  in  which  he  was  to  die ;  there 
the  man  who  was  paid  for  the  committal  of  his 
legal  murder;  and  there  stood  the  priest  of  the 
inquisition :  Carlos,  even  Carlos  felt  his  flesh 
creep  upon  his  bones,  as  he  saw  that  emissary 
from  a  living  hell,  waiting  perhaps  to  claim 
him;  he  would  have  spoken,  but  the  priest 
chaunted  in  prayer.  The  crucifix  was  held  on 
high,  and  his  voice  dwindled  into  a  useless 
whisper. 
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It  was  an  awful  and  imposing  sight ;  far  as 
the  glance  oonld  reach,  were  crowds  of  people 
kneeling,  and  scarcely  daring  to  raise  their 
eyes.  None  stood  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold, 
but  the  executioner  and  the  priest  of  the  mqni- 
sition ;  no  sooner  had  he  gained  the  pktform 
than  the  latter  placed  his  hand  upon  him;  a 
cold  shivering  ran  through  all  his  veins,  and  he 
tottered  rather  than  walked  to  the  chair.  Not 
a  word  was  said;  the  executioner  fixed  the 
fatal  ring;  even  the  priest  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  dared  not  approach  the  higher  power 
of  the  inquisition,  and  one  word  firom  that 
priest,  would  have  saved  the  prisoner  his  exe- 
cution, and  conveyed  him  to  a  worse  and  more 
terrible  end.  A  slight  signal  from  the  priest 
was  understooS  by  the  executioner,  as  warmng 
him  to  retire  a  few  paces  from  the  chair;  a 
small  crudfix  was  now  held,  and  Carlos  sum- 
moned to  make  his  last  confession.  FaithfuUyy 
did  he  again  run  over  the  principal  events  of 
his  life  until  the  murder,  then  he  stopped. 

^  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  have  you  told 
me  all  ?*' 
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^  All !"  said  the  trembling  colprit. 

*^  In  all  your  actions  with  the  pirates,  were 
you  not  sworn  to  observe  the  strictest  se- 
crecy?** 

« I  was.'* 

"  Hare  you  ever  violated  that  oath  ?** 

Carlos  trembled ;  but  as  death  was  evident, 
a  dear  bosom  became  desirable.  He  answered 
« I  have." 

"  When  ?**  asked  the  priest. 

^  Within  these  few  days;  to  save  my  own 
life,  I  endeavoured  to  forfeit  theirs.*' 

^' What  was  the  punishment,  the  pirate  law 
affixed  to  that  solemn  breach  of  confidence  ?'* 

^' Death !  or  worse,  placed  on  a  desert  island, 
with  sufficient  to  live  upon  for  a  week,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  dying,  and  the  means  of  subsis- 
tance  within  reach." 

^  The  law  of  Spain  has  condemned  you  to 
die }  those  to  whom  you  were  bound  by  the  ,  [       '  \- 

most  solemn  of  all  oaths,  doom  you  to  die ; 
the  ehurch  has  shrived  you — ^your  moment  is 
come — ^your  last  words  ?" 

'^The  pirates  broke  their  oath;  they  were 
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sworn  to  assist  their  friend  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life." 

^  Carlos,**  said  the  priest,  as  he  bedconed 
the  executioner  to  advance,  ^your  life  has 
been  one  of  willing  crime,  and  in  your  death,  the 
fearful  lie  still  gurgles  in  your  throat;  your 
companions  came  to  the  spot  appointed,  to  the 
last  they  attend  upon  you :  in  the  name  of  the 
crew  of  the  Spitfire,  I,  their  Captain  condemn 
you.'*  Carlos  made  one  eflfort  to  speak, to  call  for 
aid.  The  executioner  received  the  signal  from 
the  priest— one  sudden  turn  was  given  to  the 
screw — a  slight  convulsion  of  the  limbs  occar- 
red,  and  on  the  platform  remained  the  priest 
the  executioner  and  the  corpse. 


END   OF  VOL.   II. 
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solitary  grandeuTy  *'  that  I  can  understand. 
Ton  see  how  my  fiither's  attentions  increase^ 
even  as  you  seem  more  retiring ;  come,  Ldiiua, 
do  make  yourself  my  mamma,  and  I  will  be  in 
obedient  child/' 

'^  It  sounds  strangely  in  my  emrs,  the  re- 
quest that  I  should  marry  your  father,  and  you 
yourself  are  a  mother ;  you  might  call  me  your 
child's  grandmother;  and  that,"  said  Lama, 
archly, "  would  make  me  look  a  young  and  inte- 
resting bride." 

*'  Although,  my  dear  Laura,  tliat  might 
sound  strangely,  as  yoi^  say,  divest  it  of  all 
imaginatiQn>  and  t^ie  ^iflferenoe  is  really  noUung 
Tery  alamu^g.  My  fitther  married  when  he 
was  only  tw^ty^  a^d^  at  ihis  moment,  I  am 
not  yet  that  ^? ;  ypu  axe  nineteen — so  that 
all  the  imB)ei\»e  difference  is  only  twenty 
years.'' 

*'  That  is  trm^*'  aa^d  Laura,  musing;  ^  bat 
at  any  rate,  you  nmst  admil^  that  in  mairyii^ 
him,  I  should  marry  a  man  old  enough  to  be 

myiatbor." 

^^  And  iQ  4Qe9  every  woman/'  replied  Mar- 
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would  soon  learn  to  make  the  worse  the  better 
cause,  and  to  persuade  your  listeners  that  mar- 
rying a  man  who  is  a  grandfather^  to  a  g^ 
of  nineteen,  is  much  more  desirable  than  to 
marry  her  to  one  she  loves,  of  twenty-fov 
years  of  age.  I  admire  the  good  feeling  which 
leads  you  to  support  your  father's  pretensions, 
but  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  become  a  judge 
in  my  own  case,  examine  the  evidences  of  my 
own  heart,  and  sum  up  differently  finom  your 
expectations.'' 

*^  I  own  I  am  warm  in  the  cause,  Laura; 
and  perhaps  my  own  personal  convenience 
renders  me  more  so.  Tou  see  how  we  are 
situated— not  a  soul  comes  near  this  laige  and 
frowning  castle,  to  me,  a  prison  only  enlivened 
by  your  society ;  of  course,  then,  I  am  amdons 
to  preserve  the  being,  who  makes  my  life  com- 
paratively comfortable.  We  should  be  one 
family— all  friends.^' 

'^  And  yet,"  said  Laura,  ^'  I  doubt  mudi  tiw 
friendship  which  really  exists  between  Sir 
Ronald  and  your  fiither;  one  seems  always 
speaking  as  if  the  other  was  afraid  otiiai; 
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although  the  voyage  ia  long,  and  oft^itaxnes 
perilous,  yet  has  he  ever  fotmd  means  of  con- 
veyance  for  his  letters ;  and  even  when  busied 
in  robbing  some  merchant  of  Montezuma's 
plume,  even  tiien  from  Mexico,  a  place  almost 
unknown  to  us,  excepting  from  fabulous  his- 
tory, which  has  paved  the  streets  with  gold, 
like  a  second  £1  Dorado,  even  then,  his  letters 
came*  If  he  lives,  he  has  forgotten  you;  if  he 
is  dead,  the  sooner  he  is  forgotten  the  bet> 
ter." 

'^  I  know,  Margnret,  you  say  this  widioul 
any  intention  of  hurting  my  feelings,  but  yon 
wound  them  most  dreadfully,  and  wound  me 
in  a  manner  difficult,  indeed,  to  be  cured ;  stiD, 
I  can  alleviate  the  pain  I  cannot  entirely  ob- 
literate, by  affirming  my  unaltered  intention 
to  be  true  to  him,  and  never  allow  another  to 
occupy  his  place,  until  I  am  certain  that  death 
has  removed  him  beyond  all  doubt,  all  p08si«- 
bility  of  his  return.  I  am  not  insensible  td 
your  father's  kindness,  but  I  could  live  here 
with  Albert,  and  be  happy;  but  with  your 
father  for  my  husband,  I  must  be  miserable. 
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But  your  huslMnd  would  svert  such  a 
disgrace  to  bis  name  ?" 

^  My  husband  is  a  patriot,  be  knows  no 
good  but  bis  country's  good;  examples  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  oflTenoe,  and  tbe  im- 
partiality of  tbe  law,  wbicb  would  condemn 
the  high  as  well  as  the  lowly  bom,  is  tbe 
pride  of  our  countrymen.  It  would  be  im- 
politic to  interfere  with  a  just  administration 
of  the  law/* 

'^  It  would  be  a  mme  to  allow  a  brother  to 
perish  without  an  effort  to  save  him/' 

'^  We  should  try  of  course  my  dear,  to  move 
Sir  Ronald  to  apply  to  the  government,  but — " 

^^  But,"  interrupted  Laura,  with  great  emo- 
tion, '^  the  certain  death  of  the  brother  would 
be  no  very  disagreeable  news/' 

^*  Remember  your  promise  of  the  month-—" 

''  My  word  is  pledged,  and  that  is  sacred/' 

This  comfortable  little  fencing,  with  the 
peculiar  sharpness  of  the  thrusts  and  probes, 
did  not  inhance  the  firiendship  of  these  ladies; 
Laura  was  satisfied  that  either  her  prospects  of 
wealth,  her  jewels,  or  some  unknown  cause 
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more  aodmble  $  only  one  retained  his  austeritfy 
only  one  seemed  to  have  a  heaviness  of  heart, 
which  no  time  conld  chase  away.  Sir  Ronald 
was  ever  silent,  ever  dieerless ;  the  wit  of  Raw* 
linson  on  his  exquisite  mimickry  of  the  coantry 
folks  although  it  convulsed  the  ladies,  nerer 
drew  the  slightest  smile  firom  the  hce  of  Sir 
Ronald :  he  was  ever  lost  in  his  own  thoughts^ 
ever  disposed  to  silence  and  restraint ;  he  had 
been  informed  of  Laura's  answers  to  his  wife's 
request ;  the  time  stole  on,  and  the  day  before 
the  total  elapse  of  the  month  arrived. 

They  had  breakfasted,  and  merry  were  the 
looks  of  Rawlinson  and  his  daughter  at  their 
victim.  But  Sir  Ronald  never  appeared  to 
notice  them ;  he  had,  on  entering  the  room, 
taken  her  hand,  and  in  a  whisper,  conveyed  his 
wish,  that  she  should  come  secretly  to  fait 
library.  She  rather  startled  at  his  proposi* 
tion,  but  resolved  to  obey  the  summons.  She 
thought  perhaps,  that  Sir  Ronald  was  about  to 
offer  her  some  present^  or  to  give  that,  which 
the  privilege  of  age  sanctions — t^e  unwelcome 
article,  advice.    Laura  was  all  kindness,  all 
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Clement  and  Polycarp.  It  was  a  subject  upon 
which  Sir  Ronald  loved  to  dwell,  for  in  the 
dissensions  of  the  Tarious  churches,  he  was 
led  to  ima^e,  that  the  truth  was  not  firm  in 
either,  and  hence  he  shaped  his  course  his 
own  way  and  endeavoured  to  reconcUe  to 
himself  the  strange  doctrines  he  believed.  He 
carefully  placed  a  mark  in  the  book,  and  scratch- 
ed the  margin  with  his  nail,  as  if  to  resume 
on  another  occasion  the  search  which  amused 
him. 

^  Sit  down.  Miss  Mackenzie,*'  he  said  ;  '^  I 
daim  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you,  on 
a  point  of  much  importance.  I  am  informed^ 
that  to-morrow  you  are  to  give  my  wife  a 
promise,  to  receive  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,-'nay,  hang  notdown  your  head,  the  most 
.  excellent,  the  most  virtuous,  the  mildest,  the 
meekest  of  your  sex,  need  not  blush  to  own  a 
well  placed  attachment;  marriage  is  the  object 
of  your  lives,  it  is  the  beacon,  the  light  for 
which  you  anxiously  watch,  until  you  either 
reach  the  harbour  in  security,  or  are  wrecked 
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that  a  woman  only  keeps  one  secret,  and  that 
is  the  secret  of  her  own  dishonour; — ^that  you 
are  prone  to  prattle,  is  cert^n ;  but  that  you 
are  deficient  always  in  prudence,  I  doubt.  On 
me  depends  your  happiness,  or  your  misery. 
Nay,  start  not,  I  shall  not  harm  you ;  if  your 
skin  was  as  fine  as  a  butterfly's  wing,  not  the 
slightest  spot  should  be  seen  firom  my  touch. 
Can  you,  you  a  woman,  keep  a  secret,  which 
concerns  yourself?** 

Sir  Ronald  asked  the  question  in  his  com- 
mon, slow,  impressive,  manner,  at  the  same 
time,  looking  as  if  he  doubted  the  possibility 
of  such  a  wonderful  and  almost  unnatural 
effort. 

^  Sir/*  Laura  replied,  with  all  the  dignity 
of  an  ofifended  woman,  **  if  you  disbelieve  the 
power  of  our  sex  to  keep  a  secret,  why 
do  you  insult  the  sex  by  offering  one  ?'* 

''  Miracles  have  occurred,''  said  Sir  Ronald^ 
^  and  in  these  latter  days  are  believed ;  let  a 
miracle  be  wrought  upon  you ;  keep  the  secret 
which  I  shall  relate  to  you,  carefully;  andy 
above  all,  do  not  whisper  it :  nay,  not  th^ 
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leoondle  yourself  to  Ae  paltry  excuse  of  fjcmale 
revenge;  attribute  his  silence  to  its  proper 
cause;  not  to  neglect,  but  to  miscarriage;  the 
seas  are  treacherous,  and  the  yoracious  wave 
bursts  upon  the  reeling  vessel  and  sinks  ha. 
It  is  possible  your  letters  might  be  lost ;  wait 
and  do  not,  for  a  moment's  pique,  allow  a  vil- 
lain, a  heardess  villain,  to  clutch  such  innocence 
as  that.'' 

Laum  startled;  the  brother  had  sued  for 
foigiveness  to  an  offended  brother ;  and  now 
rose  up  in  all  bitterness  against  the  fiither  of 
his  wife ; — she  stood  eagerly  watching  him,  and 
never  attempted  to  answer. 

**  You  do  wisely,"  he  continued ;  "  whenever 
amanis  inclined  to  garrulity,  listen  andleam 
his  mind ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  when  the 
answer  urges  him  to  a  reply.  The  word  vil- 
lain, I  leave  in  your  heart  to  ponder  over;  give 
him  no  licence  to  talk  or  to  dally  with  you;  be 
to  him  civil  but  firm ;  haughty  when  the  inao* 
lence  of  his  glance  falls  upon  you,  proud,  and 
dignified  when  he  addresses  you.  Uive  him 
no  excuse  for  being  byyour  side,  but  write  this 
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she  kissed  her  friend  and  said,  ^  It  related  to 
nothing  very  particular.'* 

^  I  know  him  better,  Laa^^  he  never  has 
had  any  one  in  his  study  these  two  years,  half 
so  long  as  you  have  been  there  this  day  j  you 
could  not  have  gazed  at  each  other  in  stupid 
silence  all  this  time ;  Sir  Ronald's  eyes  only 
fatigue  themselves  over  books,  and  his  tongue 
breaks  its  restraint  only  when  my  &ther  or 
Blackburn  are  present*  Come,  Laui«,  b^in, 
there  can  be  no  secret  between  my  husband 
and  yourself;  no,  that  is  impossible,  and  if 
the  impossibility  could  be  erased,  so  improper 
that  I  will  not  grow  jealous  by  suspicion/' 

'^  I  cannot  answer  you  more  than  this.  Sir 
Ronald  implied  that  Albert  lived,  and  would 
soon  be  here/' 

Lady  de  Lancy  started  from  her  sea^ 
*^  Here  1"  she  exclaimed  '^  here !  then  let  him 
come,  for  my  resolve  is  taken ;"  she  instantly 
left  the  room  and  Laura  was  pleased  at  the 
unusual  solitude  of  her  chamber.  For  some  time 
she  pondered  over  the  advice,  and  she  felt 
from  Margaret's  sudden  manner  that  she  had 
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large  and  desolate  apartments^  and  nn  to  the 
village ;  she  placed  the  letter  in  the  box,  vxA 
felt  all  the  relief  a  general  would  experi^noe, 
who,  being  nearly  surrounded,  finds  means  to 
send  his  order  for  the  approach  of  a  near  ally* 

Margaret  met  her  on  her  retom.  **  Tea  must 
have  been  anxious  about  your  letter,  Laon; 
why  trouble  yourself  about  that  which  is  every 
day  done  by  a  servant.  Now,  may  I  ask  to 
whom  you  wrote  ?** 

^  To  Mr.  Law,^  replied  Laura. 

^  Tou  have  ever  consulted  my  father  aboat 
that  correspondence,  why  now  desert  his  ad- 
vice and  trust  to  your  own ;  women's  letters 
seldom  are  conclusive  in  the  eyes  of  legal  men. 
Of  course  you  kept  a  copy  ?^ 

^  No»**  replied  Laura,  ^  on  diis  occasion, 
I  never  made  a  copy.^ 

^  I  guess  it,^'  said  Maigaret  with  a  laugh, 
^'  I  guess  it,  you  foolish  girl,  you  have  written 
to  Law  to  ask  your  last  hope  as  to  Albert's 
return ;  that  is  it,  you  dare  not  deny  it,  for  yoa 
ever  speak  the  truth«  Come,  tell  me,  girl,  have 
I  guessed  right  ?*' 
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vpon  die  sQ&L  in  her  oim  room,  whilst  Ladjde 
Lancj,  beffled  in  her  hope^  felt  the  desbe  of 
fcthoming  this  iaodait  more  and  more.  She 
valked  abwiy  tci  and  fito,  in  the  long  dmving 
rooiD»  her  eyee  restii^  jtpon  the  broad  ezpantt 
of  the  oceen;  tboe  waa  a  speck  upon  it,  the 
^aaa  magnified  it  into  a  ship. 
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stance  of  the  letter,  made  the  sudden  discovery 
of  this  Teasel  an  object  of  more  interest  than 
if  half-  the  navy  had  manceayied  off  the  coast 
A  note  was  instantly  dispatdied  to  Rawlins(MB, 
and  the  dark  looking  Blackburn  was  placed  on 
the  look  out.  The  vessel,  although  a  yery 
rakish  looking  craft,  skimmed  by  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  soon  was  lost  in  the  distance,  to 
leeward. 

**  She  is  gone.  Sir,"  said  Blackburn;  ^and 
without  the  wind  changes  she  could  not  regun 
her  ground  until  to-morrow.*' 

<<  That's  right,"  said  Rawlinson  :  ^  shut  that 
door ;  when  you  and  I  talk,  we  don't  want  any 
long-eared  nimble-tongued  women  to  overhear 
us ;  firstly,  what  brought  you  back  before  yoar 
time  r 

*^  I  went  fifister  than  I  thought:  I  met  a 
man  in  a  gig,  who  gare  me  a  lift  on  the  road, 
and  I  was  equally  fortunate  in  my  tetum." 

*^  Why  it's  a  miracle  man,  two  gigs  going 
along  so  deserted  a  road  as  this !  Well,  you  got 
to  the  cottage — ^now  go  on." 

It's  just  the  place  as  will  suit  your  puipose, 
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and  asked  the  old  woman  to  put  on  her  spec- 
tacles and  dislodge  some  spiders  which  seem  to 
have  the  range  of  the  apartments  nnmo- 
lested." 

*'  It  is  all  well  arranged ;  but  did  you  see  if 
there  were  any  kitchen  utensils  ?" 

*'  Quite  enough  for  three  of  us ;  the  old  lady 
says  she  can  cook  a  bit,  when  she  can  get  it  to 
cook,  but  that  for  the  last  month  she  has  not 
seen  a  soul  with  a  blue  apron  and  steel  hanging 
to  him,  and  poor  old  soul  she  doubted,  if  the 
butchers  had  not  left  the  country  and  gone  to 
town  to  see  the  illuminations  for  the  large  ship 
fight,  that  I  told  her  about/' 

"  We  must  send  some  things  there  to-mor* 
row,  and  then  all  is  prepared/' 

'^  Aye !  all,  but  one  thing  i  you  forget,  mas- 
ter, that  in  these  concerns  any  rope  in  England 
might  be  strong  enough  to  hang  aU  concerned. 
Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  it  came  to  the 
law  of  the  business,  you  would  slip  your  neck  out 
of  the  noose  and  leave  me  to  dangle  at  the 
gibbets ;  and  so  before  we  begin,  I  should  like 
to  touch  a  little  of  the  blunt.'' 
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Yes,  ibe  money  part;  understood  wdl 
enough,  but  how  is  the  job  to  be  done  ?" 

'*  You  must  look  out  like  a  cat  after  its  prey, 
and  pounce  upon  her  when  tbit  takes  those 
sentimental  walks,  about  four  o'clock." 

'*  But  suppose  it  rains,  and  she  does  not 
walk,  why  I  shaU  be  obliged  to  pay  f(ff  the 
chaise,  and  soon  have  no  more  of  this  money 
than  would  jingle  on  a  tombstone.'* 

^'  Don't  take  her  in  a  post^-chaise,  you  lout 
you,  get  your  own  covered  cart  with  a  trotter 
in  it,  place  her  out  of  sight,  then  what  nobody 
sees,  nobody  suspects.'* 

^  You  are  a  man  of  wisdom,  surely,"  said 
Blackburn,  ''  lord  love  me,  why  I  intended  to 
take  her  like  a  lady." 

'^  Take  her  in  a  hearse  if  you  like,  only  take 
her.*' 

"The  day.  Sir?" 

**  Any  day  after  to-morrow ;  here  take  this  key 
of  the  shrubbery,  it  will  admit  you  by  the  gate 
opposite.  Sir  Ronald  you  know  will  not  no- 
tice yemr  being  there,  and  Lady  de  Lancy  will 
imagine  you  were  sent  to  assist  the  gardener. 
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back  part  of  the  house  ifbere  the  phte  is 
sometimes  left :  if  I  do  it,  who  will  accuse  me? 
Sir  Ronald,  no,  he  is  safe,  this  red  headed  fel- 
low ?— There's  little  fear  of  that ;  bat  oneat  a 
time ;  I  do  his  business  for  him  now,  and  I 
mistake  if  the  lout — I  shan't  forget  that  in  t 
hurry,    won't  return  him  the  compliment  with 
interest;    why,    what  if   she  screams  a  bit, 
Johnny  can  drive  the  cart,  and  I  can  gag  her, 
only  these  young  ones  have  such  sharp  TOioes, 
and  open  their  mouths  so  wide,  that  it  requiiei 
a  truss  of  straw  to  choke  them.    Now,  111  just 
go  home  and  teach  Johnny  to  drive  a  bit^  for 
as  to  work,  I've  given  up  that  for  the  next 
three  months.    Cold  weather  in  the  moniiiig 
never  agreed  with  me  yet,  and  my  wife  likes  late 
break&sts/'    Thus  murmuring  to  himsd^  the 
worst   person  in  the  parish  walked  leisurely 
home,  only  occasionally  stopping  to  call  some  of 
his  old  fiiends  by  their  names,  asking  Asm 
how  they  liked  toiling  like  dray  horses,  and 
shaking  his  pockets,  promised  them  some  beer 
if  they  did  their  work  well. 
It  was  not  of  course  unobserved  by  the 
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the  tea  and  toast  aiguments  and  remarks,  went 
on  much  as  usuaL 

^^  Come,  Laura,''  said  Margaret,  **  you  must 
see  how  anxious  I  am  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  my  father ;  what  is  your  determi* 
nation ;  you  fixed  upon  this  day  yourself,  and 
therefore  I  have  less  hesitation  in  asking  yoo. 
I  am  well  aware  that  your  modesty  would  have 
prevented  your  speaking,  and  therefore  I  began 
the  subject.'' 

Laura  for  some  moments  was  silent;  she  did 
not  wish  to  give  her  pain  from  whom  she  had 
received  so  much  kindness ;  but  her  mind  was 
made  up,  and  delay  only  made  the  matter 
worse,  as  it  rendered  her  subject  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  duplidty.  '*  I  have^  Margaret,  come 
to  the  determination  to  which  I  intend  to 
adhere ;  I  have  long  in  silence,  and  in  secrecy, 
nursed  the  love  I  have  confessed  for  Albert 
that  love  would  have  died  a  secret,  had  not 
Albert*s  confession  of  it  in  the  ball-room  made 
It  public ;  he  lef);  me  under  a  sacred  promise, 
that  nothing  but  his  death  should  prevent  his 
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cording  to  your  known  hospitality,  delighted 
to  see  him  for  one  night." 

'^  As  your  friend,  my  dear  Laura,  he  u  aoit 
welcome,  but  he  is  so  wayward  a  man,  that  I 
doubt  if  he  will  accept  of  the  inyitation/' 

There  was  a  sneering  manner  in  the  expres- 
sion, a  lighting  up  of  the  countenance  wfaidi 
now  biased  with  anger,  that  even  Lauia,  inno- 
cent as  she  was,  could  not  mistake,  she  burrt 
into  tears,  and  rushing  towards  Margaret,  said, 
^'  Forgive  me,  dear  Maigaret,  for  die  displea- 
sure I  have  occasioned  you ;  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  one  so  deeply  engaged  to  Albert, 
to  remodel  her  heart,  to  rub  out  all  that  has 
rendered  so  many  days  of  happiness,  and  to  fill 
the  void  occasioned  by  such  an  evenly  by  to 
me,  almost  a  stranger." 

'^  A  stranger,  why  he  has  known  you  twice 
the  time  of  Albert." 

*^  Time  is  time,  but  love  measures  not  time 
by  its  minutes :  it  flies  when  with  those  ve 
love,  it  lingers  long,  terribly  long,  when  we  are 
not  so  disposed.'' 
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tears,  they  make  the  eyes  ttnbecomingly  red; 
but  I  forget,  as  you  have  no  lover  to  rebuke 
your  appearance,  it  is  indifferent;— pray  do  not 
aUow  the  seirant  for  whom  I  have  rung  to  wit- 
ness the  finale  of  this  scene,  remember  Mr. 
Law  is  most  welcome.'* 

Laura  rushed  to  her  room,  and  diere  gave 
vent  to  her  sorrows)  there  was  not  one  to  wiiom 
she  could  communicate  her  grief;  the  gaunt 
severe  countenance  of  Sir  Ronald,  although  it 
had  once  relaxed  into  kindness,  was  not  very 
inviting  for  a  young  lady.  Margaret's  manner 
was  enough  to  rebuke  the  greatest  affection ; 
and  Rawlinsoif  she  hated;  even  the  ladyVmaid 
she  knew  she  could  not  trust;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  moment  so  truly  distressing  to  the  young 
and  the  innocent,  as  when  they  have  a  load  upon 
their  minds,  and  can  find  no  kind  spirit  to  share 
in,  or  to  listen  to  the  tale. 

From  Laura's  window  she  overlooked  the 
shrubbery ;  she  saw  the  servant  run  with  a 
note  to  Rawlinson's  house,  and  she  saw  tlie 
man  return  with  the  answer ;  she  felt  lighter, 
the  news  was  communicated,  there  was  nothing 
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for  Laura,  but  excused  her  determination  on 
the  score  of  his  age. 

''  It  is  now  over,  dear  Laura;  you  will  fed 
yourself  relieyed  from  die  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  your  duty,  and  my  father  will  seek 
elsewhere  a  companion,  now  he  can  no  longer 
hope  to  share  his  life  with  you.  Come,  child, 
dry  your  tears,  you  are  a  good  girl  to  weep  at 
the  pain  you  unconsciously  give  another,  and  I 
love  you  more  since  I  have  seen  how  firm  yoa 
are,  when  placed  in  so  trying  a  situation ;  the 
fresh  air  will  revive  us  both,  shall  we  ride  to- 
day?" 

The  sudden  change  in  Lady  de  Lancy's 
ooTmtenance,  as  she  asked  the  question,  the 
strict  caution,  nay  injunction,  of  Sir  Ronald, 
alarmed  Laura ;  and  she  refused  upon  the  plea 
that  her  head  ached  most  violently,  and  that 
the  motion  of  the  horse  would  render  it  worae* 

^^  As  you  like,''  said  Lady  de  Lancy.  ^  My 
dear,  I  feel  always  better  for  a  rapid  ride,  when 
I  am  low  spirited ;  there  is  nothing  exhilarates 
so  much  as  the  quick  pace ;  I  shall  ride  and 
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flowers  kft  in  the  garden,  but  yet  towards  the 
little  gate  there  aie  some.  That  wann  comer 
always  supplies  us,  when  the  pride  of  ibe  par- 
terre is  flown. 

^  I  will  bring  you  die  best  the  garden  af- 
fords, be  assured)  now  good  bye,  do  not  lose  the 
fine  part  of  the  day  in  talldng  to  me;  there  is  a 
large  doud  gathering  and  you  will  haye  some 
rain." 

Laura  was  alone ;  she  now  weighed  the  ap- 
parently frivolous  conversation  of  Margaret 
Throughout  she  saw  one  drift,  to  get  her  oat  of 
the  house,  if  even  for  a  walk;  whilst  the  words 
of  Sir  Ronald  evidently  uttered  to  warn  her  of 
some  danger,  were  imperative  as  to  her  re^ 
maining  doseat  home;  and  yet,  argued  the  in- 
nocent giri,  what  danger  can  await  me  in  the 
premises  of  the  magistrate;  he  who  can, 
by  one  dash  of  his  pen  avert  impending  danger, 
and  who  if  aware  of  such  danger,  is  ever  the 
first  to  guard  against  it.  It  must  have  been 
meant  as  a  caution  to  me,  not  to  throw  myself 
in  the  way  of  Rawlinson,  who  might  insult  me 
by  a  repetition  of  his  offisr,  even  after  so  pod- 
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busied  herself  in  taking  a  list  of  the  articles 
with  the  descriptions  of  them,  and  then  for 
the  first  time^  she  became  aware  of  the  lai^ 
fortone  she  possessed,  and  the  delicacy  of  Al- 
bert in  thus  placing  within  her  reach  a  suffi- 
ciency, an  elegant  sufficiency  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  At  last  even  the  female  love  of 
looking  at  trinkets,  of  handling  ornaments  and 
at  gazing  at  one's  own  face,  (tibe  last  lasts  the 
longest,)  ceased ;  the  box  was  carefully  enve- 
loped in  thick  paper,  and  it  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Law's  house—or  chambers— in  Chancery 
Lane. 

The  weather  was  still  fine,  the  nos^ay  pro- 
mised, and  Laura  the  pretty  innocent  Laura 
was  soon  equipped  ready  for  her  walk;  she 
gave  a  last  look  at  the  glass— what  female  heart 
can  resist  this  innocent  gratification  ?  and  with 
a  sigh,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  recoUectiona 
of  him  who  had  so  generously  shielded  her 
against  poverty,  she  descended  the  stairs  and 
walked  to  the  garden*  As  she  passed,  she  saw 
Blackburn  dressed  like  a  gardener — for  gardeners 
have  uniforms— was  busily  employed  in  turning 
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over  some  ground ;  she  whs  for  some  time  dose 
to  liim  before  he  spoke,  he  then  addressed  her 
with  great  dvility  and  respect  saying,  that  there 
were  some  flowers  further  down,  whilst  those 
which  she  was  now  gathering  were  nearly  faded, 
those  beyond  were  in  their  best  bloom.  **  111 
show  yon  where  they  are/^  he  continaed,  and 
walloDg  onwards  he  led  the  way  towards  the 
Uttle  gate,  which  opened  not  far  from  Rawlin- 
son's  house;  Laura  well  knew  that  through 
that  gate  RawUnson  passed  and  repassed,  and 
she  was  apprehensive  that  her  ill  luck  might 
throw  her  in  his  way,  and  subject  her  to  some 
ywy  unpleasant  conversation;  Blackburn  stopp- 
ed to  dig  up  a  weed  and  Laura  passed  him. 

«  Now  I  have  her,"  said  the  cool  villain  to 
himself,  *'  and  yet  how  to  open  that  cursed  gate 
to  force  her  through  ?  all  is  ready  outside,  it  is 
bat  one  effort,  and  in  a  moment  she  would  be 
sife."  Such  were  the  first  ideas  of  the  villain, 
but  the  possession  of  the  key  led  him  to  hope 
that  he  mig^t,  in  l^e  first  place,  possess  him- 
self of  the  jeweb,  which  had  often  been  the 
stdyjeot  of  conversation  in  the  village.    The 
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Jew's  visit  had  been  babbled  in  the  senrant's 
hall,  and  all  things  done  in  a  castle,  or  all 
things  done  in  a  country  viUage,  serve  by  the 
excitement  they  give,  to  dissipate  the  horrid 
monotony  of  such  human  banishments ;  hence 
old  tattlers  and  retailers  of  gossip  and  scandal 
oongr^ate  in  villages,  or  exist  in  country 
towns. 

Laura  was  in  the  act  of  gadiering  the  flowerB 
when  the  unhesitating  villain  got  close  to  her, 
he  had  wound  up  his  resohition  to  the  deed, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  advancing  when  Sr 
Ronald's  deep  voice,  was  heard  calling  upon 
Blackburn ;  he  startled,  so  did  Laura.  ^  Go 
to  your  work.  Sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  fixing 
iqK>n  him  an  intelligent  eye  $  the  ruffian  seemed 
awed  by  the  unusual  tone  of  his  maatOT;  wlulsfc 
Sir  Ronald  advanced  and  assisting  Laura  to 
collect  her  flowers,  walked  with  her  back  to 
the  house ;  as  she  entered,  he  said :  ^  The 
weather  is  getting  too  cold  for  one  of  your  de- 
licacy, you  have  not  ibUowed  my  injunctions 
or  advice  in  all  things.^ 
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CHAPTER   III. 

That  daj  passed  off,  the  dinner  was  dull 
and  heavy^  but  afterwards  Laura  was  agreeably 
sorpnsed  to  find  Sir  Ronald  did  not  retire  as 
wial  to  his  room,  and  to  his  classical  re- 
icardies.  He  was  disposed  to  join  in  the  con* 
▼^nation,  and  when  relaxing  into  his  habitual 
apAtfay,  or  radier  burying  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  he  asked  for  some  music  to  cheer 
Urn  up,  and  Laura  ran  hastily  to  the  window, 
near  which  the  piano  was  placed,  in  the 
moonlight,  she  saw  two  men,  who  seemed 
cautious  to  avoid  discovery,  by  hiding  them- 
^▼es,  as  the  light  appeared  at  the  window* 
It  was  not  yet  winter  enough  to  shut  out  the 
stv8  and  the  moon,  nor  bleak  enough  to  close 
fte  rooms  for  the  season. 
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Laura  sung  delightfully^  not  in  that  miserable 
manner  we  sometimes  see^  when  the  coun- 
tenance is  distorted,  the  mouth  forced  wide 
open,  and  the  breath  pumped  up  with  diiS« 
culty — ^painful  to  the  victim,  disgusting  to  the 
listener.  Her  pure  voice  came  as  fix>m  a 
flute;  there  was  no  eflfort,  no  straining  after 
effect,  the  close  and  accurate  shake  was  as 
clear  and  as  marked  as  the  note  of  the  thrudi ; 
and  unconsciously  she  went  from  song  to  song. 
Sir  Ronald  left  his  chair,  and  walked  to  the 
piano ;  but  Laura  remarked,  that  although  he 
was  apparently  attentive  to  her  song,  that 
his  eyes  wandered  from  her  to  the  window, 
until  at  last  he  took  up  his  position  tiiere, 
apparentiy  gaadng  at  the  stars^  astronomy 
being  with  him  a  favourite  science. 

^  How  still  and  beautiftd  every  thing  looks,** 
said  Laura,  as  she  rose  from  the  piano,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  man,  who  within  a 
few  hours  had  grown  a  great  fiivorite  with  the 
lovely  girL 

''All  is  stall  as  death,"  said  Sir  Honald^ 
^and  man  sleeps,  whilst  the  watchful  eye  in 
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those  thousand  stars  are  awake  and 
that  beautiful  harmony  cannot  be  the  result  of 
chance.  An  astronomer  sees  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  firmament  above  as  much  uniformity  of 
design,  as  the  surgeon  discovers  in  the  anar 
tomy  of  the  human  being ;  and  if  from  the 
lowest  animal,  which  creeps  through  its  exis- 
tence, or  the  wide  spreading  wings  of  the 
eagle,  up  to  the  master  piece  in  man,  we  trace 
the  same  wisdom,  the  same  wonderful  design, 
the  same  harmony,  that  the  astronomer  re- 
marks in  the  wonderful  arrangements  of 
omnipotence ;  who  can  doubt  the  unerring  wis- 
dom of  that  great,  that  wonderful  architect  ? 
Tet  man,  he  at  least,  who  contributes  to  all 
the  wants  of  man,  borne  down  by  his  daily  toil ; 
gkdly  wraps  himself  in  the  warm  blankets, 
and  sleeps  unconscious  of  the  glory,  the  sub- 
limity of  night,  whilst  those  whose  minds 
might  revel  in  the  luxury  of  its  knowledge, 
lose  their  existence  in  the  frivolous  amuse- 
ments of  crowded  rooms,  and  waste  their 
l»eath  in  the  degrading  conversation  of  fashion 
and    its  follies.    It  is  melancholy  to  think. 
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that  now,  whilst  the  deepest  knowledge  cotdd  be 
gleaned  from  tiiat  living  book,  all  m^  sleep !" 

^'  Not  all/'  said  Laura  with  a  smile,  as  she 
interrupted  the  baronet,  in  one  of  his  many 
moral  moments,  ^*  for  I  saw  two  men  just 
now,  pass  from  that  walk  into  the  other." 

*'  Hah  I"  ejaculated  Sir  Ronald,  his  eyes 
riyetted  to  the  last  indicated  spot,  and  at  that 
moment  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  what 
Laura  had  remarked. 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  Lady  de  Lancy,  as 
she  advanced  to  the  window, ''  these  moonli^t 
murmurs,  and  die  morning  t£te-i-t^te,  aeem 
wonderfully  to  have  drawn  you  together. 
Laura,  I  shall  be  jealous  of  you,  if  Sir  Ronald 
explains  the  stars  to  you  by  night,  and  m  the 
morning  devotes  his  time  and  attentions  to 
you;  come  fit>m  the  window,  I  see  nothing  so 
very  unusual  in  a  bright  evening,  or  moon-lit 
night.  Laura,  another  song ;  that  sweet  voice 
of  yours,  gave  me  a  delightfiil  musing,  which, 
having  died  with  the  sound  that  awakened  it 
to  life,  leaves  me  ten  times  more  sad  dian 
heretofore,  as,  to  borrow  one  of  Sir  Rondd's 
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wise  remarks,  the  lightning  brightens  for  a  se- 
cond, and  then  leaves  the  wonder-stricken  mortal 
in  more  profound  darkness.  Come,  come,  stars 
will  shine  another  night,  and  we  can  stody 
them  alone ;  music,  Laura,  music  I  it's  rarely 
we  have  heard  you,  and  now  on  the  eve  of 
your  departure,  you  make  us  regret  the  loss, 
even  in  antidpation." 

''  Sing,  Laura,"  said  Sir  Ronald,  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot,  '^  sing  V 

Laura  complied,  whilst  Margaret,  taking  her 
hustMind's  hand,  and  with  an  impressive  look, 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  firom  the  window. 

^<  It  shall  not  be,  I  say,''  said  Sir  Ronald 
aloud,  as  he  advanced  and  rang  the  bell ;  ''  in 
my  house  the  simplest  servant  shall  be  pro- 
tected; and  shall  my  visitor  be  subjected  to 
insult  ?  I  see  the  drift,  Margaret,  of  all  this, 
and  thank  those  stars  for  the  kind  light  they 
have  shed  upon  this  subject.'' 

The  servant  came,  Sir  Ronald  whispered, 
and  the  man  withdrew,  whilst  the  unconscious 
Laura  kept  warbling  to  the  most  inattentive 
audience ;  the  time  crept  on,  and  the  general 
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hour  of'  retiring  to  bed  had  passed,  before 
Lady  de  Lancy  hinted  the  hour,  and  com- 
plained of  the  sleepiness  which  her  ride  had 
occasioned.  She .  kissed  her  guest  warmlyy 
apparently  sincerely,  and  after  thanking  Laaia 
for  her  kindness  they  separated. 

Laura  was  no  sooner  in  her  own  chamber 
than  she  knelt  down,  as  was  her  custom,  and 
fenrently  prayed  for  the  protection  of  that 
great  power,  who  watches  oyer  the  innocent, 
and  guards  the  weak  and  def^celess,  by  the 
powerful  shield  of  his  omnipotence.  It  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  hour  of  her  existeDce^ 
when  she  knelt  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
chamber,  and  there  rendered  thanks  for  aD 
the  blessings  bestowed  upon  her ;  her  devotion 
was  disturbed  by  a  slight  tap  at  her  door,  and 
Lady  de  Lancy  in  her  dressing  gown  entered; 
this  unexpected,  unusual  visit  alarmed  Lama, 
who  instantly'  summoned  all  her  courage  to 
m^t  the  conversation. 

'^  I  cannot  sleep,  dear  Laura,  and  yet  I  felt 
fatigued ;  my  father  had  for  the  first  time  these 
two  years,  excepting  when  away  firam  hi»re* 
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flidenoe,  missed  his  evening  visit,  and  I  can  fancy 

how  lonely,  how  desponding  he  must  be,  in 
the  solitade  of  his  own  house.  I  cannot  ask 
yoa  to  alter  your  determination,  for  I  saw 
how  much  happier  you  became,  when  you 
aimoanoed  this  moniing  that  resolution  to 
which  you  had  come,  and  I,  like  a  bad  spirit, 
uneasy  in  my  own  abode,  am  come  to  pester  my 
best  friend  with  my  uneasiness/'  Laura  was 
silent,  she  seemed  at  any  rate  to  have  profited 
by  the  remark  of  Sir  Ronald,  that  when  people 
were  inclined  to  speak,  Usten. 

^  Tou  are  silent,  Laura,  silent  and  reserved,  I 
cannot  tell  the  reason;  you  cannot  wonder 
that  a  girl  should  forward  the  views  of  her 
father,  or  aid  him  in  his  endeavours  to  find  a 
companion,  some  more  worldly  minded  would 
thwart  him ;  for  at  his  death,  his  large  fortune 
must  descend  to  me ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  find  a  pleasure  in  the  increase  of 
wealth.  Here  it  is  useless,  I  could  not  spend  it, 
I  would  rather  give  some  to  portion  a  girl, 
whose  husband  he  is  to  become,  and  lose  all 
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prospects  in  the  future,  than  see  him  miserabk 
in  his  soUtude." 

'^  It  will  be  but  a  few  days,  and  I  shall  leUeve 
you,  my  dear  Margaret,  of  the  unfortunate 
beauty  which  has  attracted  his  notice ;  pray  do 
not  make  me  miserable  by  forcing  all  of  this 
day  again  upon  my  mind/' 

* 

'<  I  see  you  are  already  making  preparations 
for  departure ;  this  case  addressed  to  Mr.  Law, 
seems  the  jewel  case  ;  take  care  of  it,  for  it  is 
valuable ;  but  I  fear  it  has  been  acquired  in  a 
manner  not  strictly  consonant  with  honor." 

'^  Good  night,^'  said  Laura,  interrupting  her, 
^'  good  night.'*  She  locked  her  door  as  Lady  de 
Lancy  withdrew,  and  feeling  overpowered  by  the 
remark  she  opened  her  window,  a  sadden 
breese  e^ttinguished  the  light,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  moon's  beams,  the  unhappy 
girl  was  in  darkness.  She  preferred  undresson; 
in  the  dark,  to  the  chance  of  a  further  conver- 
sation with  Lady  de  Lancy.  It  was  a  beantifid 
night;  scarcely  an  autumnal  leaf  in  pre* 
mature  death,  fell  from  the  trees ;  all  was  cd- 
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cniated  to  lead  the  mind  into  serious  thoughts, 
and  to  one  already  melancholy,  night  had 
its  channs,  which  darkness  enhanced.  She 
wrapped  herself  closely  up,  and  kneeling  at 
the  window,  she  began  again  her  prayers^ 
Laura  was  not  a  girl  who  prayed  because  she 
had  been  made  to  pray,  and  custom  esta- 
blished the  dull  routine  over  which  many  fell 
toleep ;  her  prayers  arose  from  a  heart  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  calling  upon 
Him,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
the  words  came  forth,  slowly,  solemnly,  sin- 
cerely, unlike  those  who  huddle  into  their 
beds,  and  devote  one  minute  out  of  twenty 
four  hours  to  repeat  a  few  words  which  were 
made  familar  to  them  in  the  nursery,  and  at 
the  dose  of  which,  the  word  Amen  becomes  a 
part  of  the  sentence,  uttered  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  no  stop  intervenes;  unlike  those, 
Laura  shaped  her  prayer  to  her  wants.  The 
words  rose  spontaneously  from  the  heart ;  she 
was  a  religious  girL  Her  prayers  were  finished 
without  interruption,  and  she  sat  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  window,  to  avoid  the  cold  air, 
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when  suddenly  she  heard  the  whispering  voice 
of  a  man  beneath  the  casement ;  she  listened, 
she  heatd  it  was  the  voice  of  Rawlinson,  and 
she  could  not  mistake  the  other,  it  was  that  of 
Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy. 

*^  I  tell  you,**  the  first  said,  ''her  fortune  i« 
immense  5  far  beyond  ours  or  her  best  expec* 
lations ;  you  have  gained  yours  by  an  act  doubly 
culpable,  and  now  you  will  not  let  me  grasp  the 
object  by  which  that  fortune  must  come." 

''  Not  in  my  housel  swear!  if  I  rollaoorpse 
upon  the  staircase,  and  lie  dead  upon  my 
father's  couch,  no  one  shall  harm  her  heie. 
The  lowest  Arab,  who  takes  a  stranger  beneath 
his  miserable  roof,  is  responsible,  by  the  com* 
mon  law  of  hospitality,  for  his  welfiEune,  and  his 
security.  I  may  be  a  bad  christian,  but  I  wiQ 
not  be  worse  than  a  dirty  Arab  of  a  desert'' 

''  For  God's  sake,  finish  these  allusious,  we 
are  arranging  about  my  fortune,  and  you  talk 
about  Arabs  and  deserts;  she  must  beminei 
and  you  must  aid  me.'* 

''  Tour's  she  may  be  certainly  with  her  con- 
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sent,  and  I  should  not  interpose  to  prevent  it^ 
but  in  my  house— '^ 

^  Your  house !''  interrupted  Rawlinson, 
whose  violent  temper  was  in  the  ascendant; 
'<  Tour  house ! — your  fortune  I  I  could  strip 
the  peacock  of  its  gaudy  feathers,  and  leave 
the  carcass  of  the  jack-daw  upon  the  lawn* 
Beware !—" 

""  Who  is  that?"  said  Sir  Ronald. 

Laura  crept  to  the  window,  and  she  saw  a 
third  party  with  a  long  ladder. 

<*  To  yoturbed,  Blackburn/'  said  Sir  Ronald, 
^  I  swear  that  if  this  attempt  is  further  followed 
I  will  lay  you  a  corpse  at  my  feet;  go,  this 
instant  go,  or— the  cock  of  a  pistol  was  heard^ 
this  is  your  last  moment/' 

Blackburn  had  got  much  too  good  a  situation 
to  lose  it,  and  its  comforts,  all  at  once ;  he  very 
quietly,  in  spite  of  Rawlinson's  signs,  placed 
the  ladder  on  the  ground,  and  said,  ''Don't 
be  desperate,  that's  a  gemman,"  and  walked 
off* 

''What  would  the  world  say,  Rawlinson,  if  such 
a  deed  were  done  in  my  house  ?  think  better  of 
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it ;  your  precipitatioii  would  harry  the  impend- 
ing roin^  for  I  feel  that  sooner  or  kter  this 
false  tenure''— here  the  voice  died  in  the  dis- 
tance,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  in* 
audible. 

''  What  can  this  mean  ?''  said  Laura,  as  she 
gently  closed  the  window,  and  cautiously  fasten* 
ed  the  shutters.  ^  I  must  be  the  object — and, 
those  fatal  jewels,  the  attraction ;  could  Mar* 
garet  have  known  this  and  by  way  of  appriang 
me  of  my  danger,  opened  the  window  ? — My 
mind  misgives  me;  she  could  not  do  it  to  fadli- 
tate  her  other's  object,  it  is  impossiUe ;  and 
how  could  this  plan  be  executed  ?  perhaps  to 
enter  my  window,  and  then  to  save  the  scandal 
which  would  kill  me,  force  a  marriage !  I  will 
not  believe  that  one  of  our  sex  could  ever  as- 
sist a  man  to  such  a  diabolical  consummation." 

There  was  no  sleep  to  induce  those  beautifid 
dreams,  which  make  the  awakement  to  life  a 
pain }  there  was  no  silent,  slight,  still  slumber 
in  which  the  object  of  a  daily  thought  stands 
and  converses  with  us  in  plain  reality,  when 
the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  lavished  on  him 
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we  adore^  and  dreams  of  loye  and  pleasure 
weaken  us  into  lassitude;    no^  as  her  eyes 
closed  and  the  mind  was  but  half-absorbed  in 
sle^,  the  window  would  open  in  imagination 
and  the  scared  girl  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
quickened  pulse,  would  start  almost  from  her 
bed  with  scarcely  time  to  check  the  screams 
upon  her  tongue ;— again  the  influence  of  fa- 
tigue   would  weigh  down  her  eye  lids  ; — ^the 
door  opens — the  figure  of  Blackburn  with  a 
nos^ay  woTdd  enter,  and  the  fiightened  girl  in 
cold  perspiration,  startles  again  to  life.    She 
could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that  she 
heard  tiie  measured  step  of  Sir  Ronald  guard- 
ing her,  and  once,  so  evident  was  the  sound, 
that  she  felt  secure  for  a  time.    The  long  hours 
seemed  ten  times  longer,  and  the  first  dawn 
was  hailed  with  all  the  delight  of  those  who 
pay  their  early  adorations  to  the  living  object  of 
Omnipotence,  and  bow  before  the  sun :  then 
indeed  came  security,  and  then  that  soft  re- 
fiwhing  sleep   wh]/;h  obliterates  misery,  and 
leaves  the  few  hours  of  its  power  a  lapse  of 
life— a  total  oblivion  in  which  not  one  thought, 
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not  one  supposed  action  conld  be  traced.  Who 
is  there,  who  enjoys  sound  health  who  can  say 
he  fitw  the  allotted  period  of  his  enstence, 
six  hours  of  every  twenty  four?  A  fourth  of  life 
must  be  subtracted;  we  may  reach  seventy 
years  of  eadstenoe,  but  we  actually  lire  bat 
fifty  two  or  fifty  three  years. 

"  What  cannot  wine  perform  V*  says  Horscc 
Rawlinson  had  become  desperate  over  his 
botde,  he  had  formed  his  determination ;  he 
finked  himself  with  a  rogue,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  his  end;  he  knew  that  sooner  or 
later,  as  Sir  Ronald  said  '^  something  would 
come  to  light  concerning  the  will/'  He  saw 
that  Sir  Ronald  sinterely  repented  the  rash  act 
to  which  he  had  consented,  and  that  aUlioa^ 
the  hand  of  fellowship  in  aU  its  best  sincerity, 
might  be  held  out  by  one  brother  to  another, 
that  he,  hated,  despised  by  Albert,  could  not 
hope  to  be  spared;  he  was  now  planning  the 
desperate  scheme  of  providing  8u£Bicient  fimds 
for  his  maintenance,  and  of  retiring  to  America. 
His  first  object  was  Laura !  with  her  oonseat 
he  knew  he  could  not  succeed.  The  man  once 
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dipped  in  crime  has  seldom  any  aversion  to 
dive  deeper ;  the  first  plunge  is  the  serious  one; 
man  gets  accustomed  to  evil  as  infimts  may 
be  taught  to  swallow  olives.  The  practised 
duellist  &ces  his  adversary  with  more  coolness 
than  the  novice  although  the  novice  be  the  braver 
man;  custom  .makes  even  crime  fiumliar^ 
until  a  crowning  murder  finishes  the  career^ 
and  the  gallows  becomes  the  record  of  the  ill 
spent  life. 

To  obtain  Laura  any  how,  was  a  sure  fortune. 
Rawlinson  always  had  on  his  lips — ^money  de 
jure  nuarUo  ;  he  must  be'  married,  and  of  that, 
if  his  first  scheme  succeeded  he  was  certain ;  to 
forward  that  scheme,  he  sacrificed  every  consi* 
deration,  and  his  daughter  aided  and  abetted 
in  the  act. 

0 

Another  day  had  passed,  the  next  would 
bring  Law's  answer ;  *in  those  days  the  mails 
were  slow  to  forward  communications ;  no  rail- 
road speed  was  known ;  no  delivery  of  letters 
in  five  hours,  at  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  ever  entered  the  imagination  as 
likely  to  occur.    People  made  wills,  when  they 
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travelled  80  great  a  distance,  and  the  ramble  of  a 
carriage  was  as  rare  as  the  rumble  of  an  eaitk> 
quake. 

Rawlin8<m  knew  the  full  value  of  time,  and 
was  one  of  those  men  who  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity ; '  his  watchful  eye  never 
slumbered  when  his  point  might  be  lost  by  any 
inattention,  and  now  his  worthy  coadjator, 
Blackburn,  whose  covered  cart  stood  hard  hf 
with  Johnny  as  the  driver,  was  at  his  new  em* 
ployment,  although  he  had  been  desired  by 
Sir  Ronald  to  give  up  the  spade,  and  leave  his 
situation  in  the  shrubbery.  Rawlinson  bad 
superseded  the  order ;  crime  levels  all  distinc- 
tion— all  authority;  the  early  part  of  the  day 
was  passed  without  a  chance  of  sucoeas,  bat 
about  two  o'clock,  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared, 
and  Laura  was  seen  carefully  sauntering  down 
the  shrubbery;  Bladcbum  instantly  con* 
cealed  himself;  she  passed,  humming  a  tone 
and  twisting  a  thread  round  some  of  the  fading 
beauties  of  the  garden.  She  appeared  lost  in  a 
profound  reverie,  and  heedless  of  where  she 
walked. 
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Far  otherwise  was  the  watchful  Blackburn ; 
his  eyes  were  ever  on  her,  whilst  his  body  was 
concealed  by  some  trees^  behind  one  of  which 
he  slipped  as  she  advanced.  His  pulse  beat  high* 
She  was  walking  to  her  ruin^  as  incautiously 
as  innocence  ever  walks  before  suspicion  alarms 
her;  he  trod  as  lightly  as  a  zephyr ;  he  unfolded 
from  under  his  green  apron,  a  shawl,  which 
he  held  wrapped  round  his  left  arm,  and  with 
his  right  extended  to  keep  his  balance  even, 
he  trod  as  circumspectly  as  a  rope  dancer. 

Laura  advanced  to  the  warm  corner,  whilst 
Blackburn,  stealing  between  the  trees,  opened 
the  door  which  led  upon  the  road ;  he  returned, 
creeping  cautiously  to  within  a  few  paces  of 
her ;  he  waited  with  admirable  patience,  until 
the  unconscious  girl  stooped  down  to  select 
some  flowers ;  he  stepped  nimbly,  but  stealthily 
towards  her,  threw  the  shawl  over  her  head, 
and  fastening  his  arms  round  her  waist,  keep- 
ing the  shawl  firmly  over  her,  caught  her 
up  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  carried,  in  spite 
of  her  fruitless  exertions  to  liberate  herself, 
and    her  half-stifled  screams  for    assistance. 
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the  struggling  Latura  to  the  cart.  He  never 
spoke,  but  placed  her  concealed  firom  any 
person,  with  his  hand  tight  over  her  mouthy 
whilst  the  young  fry  of  treachery,  whipped 
the  willing  horse,  and  the  cart  was  quickly 
conveyed  through  the  village.  On  gaining  the 
other  side,  the  hand  was  relaxed,  and  the  faint 
effort  of  Laura,  to  cry  for  assistance,  relapsed 
into  silence.  Then  came  all  the  misery  that 
a  vivid  imagination  pourtrays  to  a  distressed 
mind ;  she  at  once  comprehended  the  conver- 
sation she  had  overheard,  and  the  warning 
voice  of  Sir  Ronald;  how  he  could  be  ac* 
quainted  with  such  an  idea,  and  not  at  onoe 
take  more  efficient  means  to  repress  the  as- 
sault,  never  occurred  to  her.  She  saw  in  allhe 
had  done  the  action  of  a  firiend,  but  by  whom 
she  was  entrapped  she  could  not  tell ;  it  could 
not  be  Rawlinson,  that  she  was  assured,  but 
that  she  was  a  prisoner  from  his  plan,  and  his 
desire  she  could  not  doubt.  The  wheek  seem 
to  turn  rapidly  round,  and  each  moment,  as  it 
were,  estranged  her  from  Raven  Castle,  and  cast 
an  additional  gloom  upon  her  mind,  she  could 
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notmoy^  for  once  or  twice  she  had  endea- 
▼onred  to  rise,  meaning  to  re^;ain  her  liberty, 
but  the  strong  hand  of  him  who  was  guilty 
of  abduction,  held  her  down  ;  he  used  no  moie 
Ticdenoe  than  was  requisite  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  throughout  the  whole  journey  not  a  word 
was  spoken.  At  last  she  felt  the  cart  turn  off 
the  high  road,  the  quick  trot  subsided  into  a 
slow  walk,  whilst  the  cart,  as  it  vibrated  from 
side  to  side,  bore  witness  from  the  jolting, 
that  iiie  road  was  not  much  firequented  by  any 
but  carts,  the  ruts  were  deep,  or  the  ground 
naturally  imeven.  Her  destiny  was  soon  to  be 
known,  each  minute  now  appeared  an  age, 
as  each  effort  of  the  almost  wearied  animal 
conveyed  her  beyond  the  reach  and  the  sight 
of  friends.  She  now  began  to  think  of  the 
value  of  her  jewels,  and  the  means  of  convert- 
ing those  to  her  safety  i  she  spoke  clearly,  but 
not  loudly,  and  she  offered  her  abductor  any 
sum  to  restore  her  to  Raven  Castle. 

^  Any  sum,"  said  Blackburn,  who  now  felt 
himself  in  security  **  is  no  smn ;  when  we  deal 
for  money,  we  always  know  the  weight," 
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'^  Will  one  hundred  pounds  bribe  you  to  do 
a  just  act  ?'' 

^'  Aye,  Miss,  that  it  would }  but  don't  yon 
see,  a  hundred  guineas  are  not  carried  in  erery 
lady's  pockets,  so  I  presume  you  haye  not  got 
that  about  you/' 

^'  No,  I  have  not,"  said  Laura^  '^  but  I  have 
that  at  -Raven  Castle,  which  will  procure  more 
than  ten  times  the  sum." 

^'  That's  a  sight  of  money.  Johnny,  my  boy, 
you  go  to  school  and  get  fledged  for  those 
crooked  figures  you  make  on  the  slate,  how 
much  will  ten  times  a  hundred  guineas 
make?*' 

'^  That's  more  figures  than  erer  I  made  yel,'' 
replied  the  boy. 

'*  It  will  make  a  thousand  guineas,"  said 
-Laura,  **  and  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  of 
them  to-morrow,  if  you  will  return  me  to 
where  you  took  me  firom." 

''  Aye,  Miss,  and  then  the  magistrate  and 
the  goaler  will  come,  and  youll  kiss  the  book, 
and  tell  the  truth,  and  I,  honest  Joe  Black- 
bum,  will  have  to  go  to  prison," 
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^  By  the  most  sacred  oath  that  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  human  creatures,  I  never  urill 
mention  your  name,  or  this  circumstance  to 
any  one.  I  will  return  to  the  house,  feign 
some  excuse  for  my  long  absence,  give  you 
the  money,  and  pray  that  you  may  be  forgiven 
the  sins  you  may  have  committed/' 

^'  Lefs  look  at  your  £Etce,  for  you  speak  like 
a  parson.'^  He  took  the  shawl  from  her  head, 
and  Laura  raised  {itself  up. 

**  Gently,  gently,  my  little  lady,*'  replied 
Blackburn,  *^  your  eyes  won't  serve  you  much 
here,  for  if  you  were  put  down  now,  without- 
you  followed  the  track  of  the  wheel,  which  by 
to-morrow  will  be  lost,  you  never  would  find 
your  way  back,  so  look  at  me  full  in  the  face 
and  tell  me  all  about  these  guineas/' 

Laura,  with  much  earnestness,  related  what 
she  had  before  said;  ''Think,''  she  added, 
''  what  you  would  feel,  if  your  only  daughter 
was  thus  torn  from  you ;  if  she  you  loved  were 
in  an  instant  snatched  from  your  sight,  per- 
haps never  again  to  see  you ;  in  spite  of  the 
committal  of  the  deed,  you  are  a  man,  a  hus^ 
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band^  a  fiither,  and  the  appeal  of  innocence 
must  reach  your  heart.'^ 

''  There,  Miss,  you  may  cat  short  that  fine 
speech  ;  I've  no  more  heart  than  a  tomipy  and 
I'm  just  about  as  cool,  so  do  you  see  all  the 
business  about  fitther,  mother,  and  sob,  is  so 
much  waste  of  words.  Stop,  Johnny,  a  bit,  yoa 
are  jolting  the  lady  into  a  jelly,  and  before  she 
melts  away,  we  may  as  well  see  what  we  can 
make  of  this  matter,"  the  cart  stopped.  **  There 
now.  Miss,  take  breath,  for  its  rough  work  for 
that  tender  build  of  yours*  I've  often  wondered 
you  don't  drop  in  halves,  you're  so  precious  thin 
about  the  ribs.  Now  as  I  told  you,  don't  thmk 
to  gammon  me  about  long  words  and  such 
like,  but  do  you  hear,  talk  about  those  guineas, 
you  have  not  got  them  in  the  house,  haTe 
youP' 

^  No,"  said  Laura,  but  she  added,  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  ''  I  have  fifty  pounds  in 
money  there,  and  you  shall  have  that^  two 
minutes  after  you  arrive/' 

^  If  I  was  only  sure  of  that,  and  the  other 
half  to  come  next  day,  we  might  do  a  little 
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business  here^  and  take  from  both.  Ah/*  said 
he,  ^*  as  the  thought  occurred  to  hun/'  I  am  to 
get  twenty  guineas  when  you  are  lodged  safely, 
and  you  are  not  far  off,  so  that  I  must  take  you 
there  first,  and  make  you  over,  as  we  do  a  keg 
of  run  spirits/' 

<<  To  whom  ?  for  Gtod's  sake  tell  me  to 
whom  ?'' 

^  Why  to  an  old  woman,  who  can't  eat 
you* 

Liaura  felt  a  sudden  hope,  her  own  sex  would 
not  desert  her;  and  she  had  spirit  enough 
to  face  any  woman,  and  fight  for  her 
liberty. 

^  A  woman,"  she  said,  ^'  what  can  be  the 
object  of  this  ?" 

^*  I  dare  say  now,  that  you'd  like  a  man 
better,*'  continued  the  ruffian,  not  heeding  the 
blush  which  coloured  the  poor  girl's  face;  well 
that's  natural,  and  you  shall  have  a  man  to 
take  care  of  you  this  evening.  I'm  sorry  I'm 
obliged  to  leave  you,  but  I've  a  little  business 
in  hand  near  the  cliff,  just  about  where  the 
Baronet  pushed  old  Herbert  over,  and  left  him 
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hanging,  like  the  tail  of  a  boy's  kite  ix>  a  tree.*^ 
Laura's  heart  sunk  within  her;  if  h^  own  safety 
had  not  been  uppermost,  what  would  she  not 
have  done  to  have  pursued  her  inquiries  oon- 
oerning  that  affair. 

'^  For  heaven's  sake,"  she  said,  preferring 
even  Blackburn's  company  to  that  of  some 
stranger,''  do  not  leave  me,  do  not  leave  one  so 
yoimg,  so  helpless,  at  such  a  minnte." 

"  Why,  Johnny  my  boy,  bless  my  heart  if  I 
don't  think  she's  in  love  with  me ;  don't  yon 
hear  how  she  asks  me  to  stay  with  her,  why 
she  won't  leave  me.  Bless  your  pretty  little 
mouth,  I  could  kiss  it  imtil  to-morrow  morn- 
ing }  don't  look  so  shamed  about  it,  why  its 
nothing ;  put  down  your  claws,  or  I'll  soon  let 
you  know  who's  master  now."  The  stroggk 
was  short,  and  Blackburn  kissed  her;  ^Now 
about  this  money,  I've  no  time  to  waste ;  here's 
a  bargain  for  you  ;  I  shall  take  you  to  the 
cottage,  I  shall  take  the  twenty  guineas  from 
your  man,  Rawlinson ;  there  don't  shiver  and 
shake,  like  a  boy  going  to  school  on  a  frosAj 
morning,  and  keep  your  teeth  quiet,  they  make 
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as    much    noise    as  a  watchman's   rattle    in 
London ;  well,  I  shall  leave  you  with  him." 

''  For  God's  sake/'  said  Laura,  kneeling 
before  him,  ''  if  ever  any  words  of  innocenoe 
could  move  your  heart,  do  not  leave  me  ?" 

*^  I  never  knew  a  woman  fall  so  desperate  in 
love  in  my  life ;  I  wonder  you  ain't  ashamed  of 
yoursdf ;  I  shall  leave  you,  but  I'll  go  back  and 
tell  the  Baronet  where  you  are ;  he'll  come  &st 
enough,  and  then  you'll  be  rescued,  and  to- 
morrow— ^you  know — the  money;  a  himdred 
guineas,  and  not  a  word  said  against  honest 
Joe  Blackburn." 

**  And  is  it  for  twenty  guineas,  this  is  to 
happen  ?  Listen,  good  man ;"  and  Laura  put 
her  delicate  hand  upon  the  ruffian's  sleeve,  *'for 
every  guinea  that  man  is  to  give  you,  I  will 
give  you  five  to  restore  me  safe,  and  uninjured. 


—now — " 


^<  No !"  said  Blackburn,  after  due  considera- 
tion ;  ^  no,  that's  unpossible,  it  can't  be.  I  am 
an  honourable  man,  and  amongst  us,  as  does 
business  without  an  act  of  parliament,  honour 
is  honour,  and  no  mistake.'  I  have  pledged  my 
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honoor  to  place  you  in  his  hands,  and  here's 
some  of  the  guineas  I  received  for  it;  I  could 
not  do  it,  not  I ;  I  teach  my  son  John  never 
to  break  his  honour  with  any  of  us,  and  he'd 
just  as  soon  bite  his  tongue  off  and  give  it  to 
the  dog  to  eat,as  saya  word  about  this;  why  if 
he  told  a  lie,  do  you  think  one  of  us  would  not 
turn  him  out  of  the  gang,  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  body  of  us  ?— certain,  sure,  we  should; 
and  what's  more,  never  speak  to  him  agab,  as 
long  as  he  lived." 

^  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  world,  I 
can  offer  you  to  save  me  from  that  man  ?— If 
you  will  trust  me,  I  will  give  you  enough  to 
place  you  in  independence^  to  save  you  all  the 
labour  of  your  life;  to  make  your  son  an 
honest  man,  and  to  redeem  yourself." 

*'  There  now^  I've  done  with  you ;  drive  on 
Johnny,  gently  my  boy.  You're  just  like  that  ftt 
parson  of  our's,  who  promises  us  aU  manner  of 
good  things  when  we  are  dead,  and  caa*t 
claim  them;  if  you  had  stuck  at  the  first  things 
there  was  a  chance,  but  to  talk  about  all  that 
nonsense,  I  can't  believe  you^  and  like  the  rest 
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of  you  women,  you  see,  you  can't  get  into  a 
fright,  without  telling  a  he/' 

^  Stop,  boy,  stop  !"  said  the  almost  frantic 
^1 ;  ^^  stop,  and  hear  me ;  implore  your  father 
to  hear  me  again.  Pray,  Sir,  do  not  leave  me 
here;  take  me  back,  and  God  will  reward 
you  J 

^  I  thought  as  much,^'  said  the  villain ;  '^  al- 
ways long  credits;  exactly  what  the  parson 
says ;  go  on,  Johnny,  and  don't  stop  without  I 
tell  you;  there's  the  cottage,  go  to  the  back 
way.** 

** Mercy!  mercy!  mercy!"  said  Laura,  "if 
you  are  dead  to  that  call,  may  He  above,  be 
dead  to  your's  hereafter." 

^'  Hereaflier !  how  far  is  that  off  ? — next 
winter?'' 

'^  Soon,  too  soon  it  will  come,  and  when  you 
are  on  your  death«bed,  and  each  moment  hur- 
rying you  to  eternity,  whilst  your  memory 
runs  over  the  many  crimes  which  have  branded 
your  guilt,  then  shall  the  mercy  you  deny  to 
the  innocent— the  defenceless,  give  you  no 
hope  of  forgiveness— no  prospect  of  heaven.*' 
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''  Johnny,  do  you  hear,  how  predons  mad 
she's  got;  she's  talking  about  dying  in  our 
beds;  why  we  never  baigained  for  that;  and 
then  about  mercy,  and  heaven,  and  forpTe- 
ness — ^" 

'^  My  eye,  father !"  said  the  boy,  with  a  par- 
ticular knowing  look ;  ^'  we  wants  a  dictionary 
to  look  out  these  words ;  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  ever  since  I  left  school,  and  became  an 
honest  boy.    Through  this  gate  Y' 

^  Tes,  right  on  to  the  yard.  Now  before 
we  get  out.  Miss,  if  you  can  talk  sense,  let  ns 
have  a  little  of  it ;  that  goes  a  great  way— do 
you  stand  to  your  bargain  about  ibe  one  hmi- 
dred  guineas  ?" 

^  I  do,  I  do,  and  I  pray  you  take  the  other 
oflFer — ^release  me  now — ^I  will  crawl  back  to 
the  house — ^the  secret  shall  be  kept,  and 
double  the  sum  paid  to-morrow.'^ 

'*  We  are  all  agreed  about  the  firsts  so  Aat's 
a  do ;  {^ve  us  your  hand  upon  it;  as  for  the 
other  part,  if  it  was  not  for  my  honour,  Fd 
borrow  a  jfresh  horse  and  drive  you  back  like  a 
lady." 
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"  When  will  he  come  ?" 

^  I  dare  say  it  won't  be  long,  first ;  he's 
TBiy  fond  of  you  ;  I  fancy  I  see  him  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  twisting  his  fingers  in  his  car- 
rotty  hair.    Don't  say  a  word  about  the  kiss.'' 

^  How  long  will  it  be  before  Sir  Ronald  can 

arrive  ?'' 

«  What's  the  hour?" 

Ijaura  looked  at  her  watch — it  was  nearly 
four. 

'<  1  dare  say  he'll  be  here  about  eight,  or 
nine,  or  perhaps  if  the  night's  cold,  he  might 
ooxne  to-morrow  morning.  Now,  then,  give  me 
your  hand,  and  do  you  hear,  the  less  you  say 
the  better."  The  unresisting  Laura  stepped 
firom  the  cart,  and  was  conveyed  into  the 
house. 


VOL.   III.  B 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RawliInson  soon  learnt  the  abduction  of 
Laura,  and  knowing  very  well  the  cottage  to 
which  she  had  been  forcibly  removed  he  soon 
prepared  to  foUow.  Now  was  his  only  time- 
he  fdt  that  his  extravagance  would  finish  in  a 
direct  denial  of  Sir  Ronald  to  advance  him 
more;  for  although  the  Baronet  most  sincerely 
repented  the  misdeeds  of  former  days,  yet  he 
was  prudent  enough  to  save  money  for  the 
day  which  might  come.  Frequently  he  had  up- 
braided Rawlinson  with  his  extravagance,  and 
words  had  so  often  been  exchanged  between 
them  of  a  hostile  nature  that  each  began  to 
fear  the  tongue  more  than  the  hand  of  his  ad- 
versary.   Rawlinson  knew  no  God  but  moofff, 
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and  now  he  had  it  nearly  within  his  grasp ;  he 
had  prepared  one  of  those  drunken  companions 
whose  names  do  for  witnesses  as  well  as  the 
more  trustworthy  of  society,  to  accompany 
him  and  his  bride  into  Scotland ;  there  it  would 
require  but  little  ceremony  to  tmite  Laura  to 
her  persecutor.  With  almost  drunken  hope, 
Rawlinson  left  his  house,  taking  with  him  a 
sufficiency  of  dress  to  last  for  a  week. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  forlorn  and  miserable 
Laura  was  seated  in  a  small  room,  with  Black- 
bum  for  her  only  companion ;  John  had  been 
sent  to  apprise  Rawlinson  of  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  old  woman,  who  once  had 
ventured  to  lend  the  poor  Laura  some  assist- 
ance, was  sent  to  her  own  cottage,  with  a 
mighty  curse  from  Blackburn,  to  keep  her 
warm  in  her  solitude. 

^  You  see,  girl,"  said  Blackburn,  to  Laura, 
^  that  in  this  world  we  are  never  safe ;  it  was 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  you  were  walking  ui 
the  garden ;  by  to-morrow,  perhaps  you  will  be 
far  away  from  here." 

B  2 
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The  affirighted  girl  startled  at  tihe  idea,  and 
asked  *'  what  he  meant  ?*' 

''  Why  he  is  a  curioiis  man,  and  I  am  not 
answerable  for  what  he  does ;  I  heard  him  say 
something  about  Scotland,  and  then  retaining 
here  for  a  month,  or  so ;  but  I'll  do  my  best  to 
speak  to  Sir  Ronald,  and  if  he  chooses^  he  can 
always  help  it.*' 

*'  Chooses  1"  said  Laura,  *^  can  you  donbt 
his  willingness  to  assist  me  ?" 

*'  He  may  be  willing  enough  to  assist  you, 
but  you  see,  Miss,  I  am  not  so  sure,  if  he  dare 
do  it." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?*' 

The  loquacious  Blackburn,  who  when  with 
men  was  the  very  personification  of  discretioD, 
was  rather  off  his  guard  with  a  young  lady,  and 
spoke  at  random.  ''Why  you  see,"  he  continued, 
'^  they  are  a  pair  of  them:  the  son's  a  good  son 
and  does  as  the  father  wishes  him ;  and  the  fa- 
ther's the  best  man  alive  for  a  trick ;  so  now  you 
understand  me:  then  there's  the  lady— why 
she  opened  your  shutters  for  me  to  get  in  the 
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other  night,  so  I'm  thinking,  that  between  the 
thiee,  with  myself  as  an  assistant,  you  are  in 
a  nice  mess/' 

It  was  quite  in  vain  Laura  again  and  again 
implored  her  only  companion  to  assist  her  in 
her  flight — ^he  was  silent; — she  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  escape  by  the  door,  but  in  an  in- 
stant she  found  the  arm  of  Blackburn  round 
h^  waist,  herself  lifted  like  a  feather  off  her 
1^8,  and  conveyed  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room ;  he  merely  said : 

"  Not  so  fiwt,  my  pretty  bird — ^lionour,  is  ho- 
nour ;  you  may  get  away  after  I  have  let  you,  if 
you  can,  but  as  I  told  you,  Fm  bound  to  de- 
liver you  safely  into  his  hands,  and  so  I  wilL" 

"Hear  me,*'  said  the  girl,  as  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  Blackburn,  '^  hear 
me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me.  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Albert  de  Lancy,"  Blackburn 
startled,  and  took  hold  of  her  hands,  ^'  he  is  to 
be  my  husband — ^the  man  all  the  village  respects 
and  loves.  I  am  a  poor  destitute  orphan,  there 
is  no  hand  to  rescue  me,  no  ear  to  hear  my 
pmyer,  but  His^  (she  pointed  upwards^)  and 
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yours),  the  eye  of  Him  is  over  us,  He  sees  us 
now.  If  you  are  a  man,  as  you  say  you  are,  rise 
up  my  friend,  and  save  me ;  Albert  shall  repay 
you  a  thousand  fold,  I  will  repay  yon  more, 
much  more  than  I  promised ;  and  He  who  is  &e 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  will  bless  and  reward 
you  hereafber.*' 

Shocked  by  the  force  of  the  appeal.  Black- 
bum  looked  at  her  with  an  eye  of  compasskm, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  her  from  die  kneeling 
position.  *'  No,"  she  said,  ''  here  must  I  re- 
main, and  you,  an  Englishman,  will  remember, 
that  an  unprotected  girl  knelt  to  you,  as  to 
a  God;  implored  your  protection,  and  yoo 
refused  it.  Think,  if  your  own  daughter  iras 
taken  from  you  by  force,  secreted  in  a  miser- 
able hovel,  until  the  man  she  most  hated  came 
to  use  her  with  violence,  to  force  her  to  be  his 
wife,  perhaps  worse,  how  would  yon  leeent 
such  injury,  feeling  as,  and  being,  a  man." 

**  I  would  wring  the  rascal's  neck  as  eady 
as  I  would  dispose  of  a  bam  door  fowl  ?" 

*'  Then  be  a  man  now.  Now  bdbie  it  istoo 
late,  before  he  comes.  I  am  stronger  than  you 
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think,  no  difficulty,  no  danger  can  daunt 
me.  Come,  and  He  above  will  reward 
you.** 

^'  If  I  could  give  him  back  bis  five  pounds, 
and  not  hear  the  echo  of  my  own  voice,  I  would 
do  it ;  but  there  is  honour  amongst  us." 

'^  Honour,  Blackburn  !  can  there  be  honour 
in  doing  that  which  the  heart  tells  you  is 
wrong  ?  Oh  mercy,  mercy !  Great  Ood,  instruct 
me  to  shape  my  words,  that  he  may  hear  me, 
and  vouchsafe  my  prayer!  I  implore  you  by 
your  parents,  who  reared  you,  and  who  now 
sleep  in  death ;— by  your  own  wife,  your  child, 
your  own  conscience,  shield  me,  protect  me, 
take  me  firom  this  cursed  house,  or  leave  me 
to  myself,  and  let  me  escape.  Why  there  is  a 
tear  standing  in  your  eye,  before  it  runs  down 
as  the  record  of  Uds  crime,  save  me !''  She 
sprang  upon  her  feet,  she  felt  she  was  not 
detained,  she  rushed  to  the  door,  it  was  but 
one  bound  more,  and  she  reached  the  outer 
one — ^it  was  locked,  and  Blackburn  had  the 
key ;  she  called  him,  she  implored  him,  and  as 
the  returned  once  more  to  follow  up  her  sue- 
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cessy  she  saw  Rawlinson  approacbbg;  it  was 
too  late,  the  change  from  hope  to  sadden 
despair  overcame  her,  she  gave  a  loud  shriek, 
and  fell  motionless  on  the  floor. 

It  was  long  ere  she  awoke :  she  was  in  bed, 
and  by  her  side  was  the  old  woman,  vho  had 
busily  employed  herself  in  mbbing  her  fore- 
head with  cold  water;  on  the  first  motion  of 
returning  life  and  sense,  words  soon  followed; 
the  unhappy  girl  implored  one  of  her  own  sex 
to  assbt  her,  and  was  refused,  not  from  an; 
unwillingness  to  do  so  good  an  act,  but  from 
the  position  of  Rawlinson  and  his  threats;  be 
had  sworn  to  murder  the  old  woman  if  she 
attempted  such  an  act,  and  had  placed,  in  the 
mostingeniotts  manner,  the  wire  of  a  bell  to  the 
door,  so  that  every  attempt  at  an  escape 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  ruffian  of  the  inten- 
tion ;  besides  which,  he  was  at  that  momenl 
posting  up  and  down,  like  a  sentinel  before  the 
door. 

Laura,  on  hearing  his  footsteps,  placed  her 
hand  in  an  imploring  attitude,  and,  with 
streaming  eyes,  looked    at  the  old  woman; 
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that  she  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  was 
evident  from  the  old  creature  taking  her  apron, 
and  wiping  away  a  tear  from  her  old;  and 
ahready  dimmed  eyes. 

Those  who  meditate  crime  are  ever  watch- 
ful; Rawlinson  had  heard  the  voice,  and 
opened  the  door ;  he  did  not  disguise  his 
intentions,  he  spoke  out. 

^  Laura,*'  he  began,  ^  your  conduct  is 
shamefril,  but  once  more  I  am  ready  to  forgive 
you;  few  husbands  would  have  borne  this  in- 
sult, and  not  have  visited  it  strongly  against 
the  offender ;  but  I  forgive  you ;  nay,  do  not 
attempt  to  speak  in  vindication  of  your 
behaviour,  even  this  poor  old  woman  is  a 
witness  that  you,  my  wife,  left  my  home  with 
a  vile  labourer,  a  common  fellow,  and  a  felon, 
and  carefully  concealing  yourself  in  a  covered 
cart,  came  to  her  house/' 

<' Believe  him  not,  good  woman,^^  gasped 
Laura,  '^  I  am  not  his  wife,  as  heaven  is  my 
witness,  never,  never  1" 

**  Shameful,  shameful  creature,''  ejaculated 
Rawlinson,  with  a  mockery  of  feeling  wonder- 
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fully  imitated  ;  ^  hear  her,  old  woman,  she 
denies  bdng  my  wife,  and  see  the  record  of 
ber  lie  upon  her  finger ;  here  is  our  marriage 
rmg. 

**  Away/'  said  Laura,  as  she  tore  her  hand 
firom  Rawlinson's  grasp,  and  taking  the  ring, 
which  at  the  first  moment  the  wily  attoniey 
had  placed  on  her  fijiger,  she  threw  it  firom 
her,  '^  never  was  I  so  disgraced,  and  never  wiU 
I  be  your  wifis !  There  is  a  just  Providence,  who 
will  protect  the  innocent." 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  wcmian  believed 
Rawlinson's  story.  She  had  seen  Laura 
arrive,  she  had  remarked  the  agitation  of  the 
girl,  the  anxiety  of  Blackburn  to  avoid  detec- 
tion, and  his  eager  manner,  when  he  dispatched 
his  son ;  the  fainting  fit  at  the  discovery  of  the 
retreat,  the  imploring  cry  for  mercy,  all  rose 
to  confirm  in  her  mind,  the  guilt  of  Laura. 

'^  I  can  forgive  you  even  this  time,  Laura, 
for  I  love  you  tenderly,  affectionately ;  we  must 
lose  no  longer  time  here,  or  the  scandal  will 
be  abroad ;  the  carriage  is  ready,  I  leave  you  to 
dress,  but  mind,  I  will  not  delay."     As  he 
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finished  his  sentence,  he  walked  leisurely  oat, 
he  turned  to  the  old  woman,  and  said,  '^  Assist 
her  but  do  not  inquire  into  that  which  does 
not  concern  you ;  whatever  expense  has  been 
incurred,  shall  be  more  than  repaid." 

The  door  was  closed  ere  Laura  recovered 
firom  her  astonishment.  A  thousand  wild 
thoughts  had  rushed  upon  her;  she  imagined 
that  during  her  fainting,  she  might  have  been 
married,  and  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the 
law,  she  fancied  herself  torn  for  ever  from 
Albert;  then  memory  recalled  every  word, 
until  she  had  swooned  away ;  she  saw  that  the 
marriage  coold  not  have  been  solemnized. 
Where  was  the  priest,  the  book,  the  witness, 
for  no  one  had  entered  the  house  ?  Assuming 
as  much  courage  as  innocence  could  inspire, 

she  rose  and  dressed  herself,  ''  I  call  upon  you 
to  remember  this  day,  this  hour,''  she  said, 

**  write  it  down,  for  one  day  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  speak  of  it." 

^  Poor  lady  1"  she  answered,  '^  how  could 
you  do  so  rash  an  act,  and  run  away  from  so 
kind,  so  forgiving  a  husband }" 
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Laura  looked  atherfbUy  in  the  face,  as  she 
said,  ''  Silence,  and  dare  not  insult  me  so 
much  as  to  believe  him,  in  preference  to  me.** 

Comitry  people  will  talk;  ibeir  tongaes are 
heaven's  licences,  although  the  devil  may  record 
their  sayings.  '<  I  never  knew.  Miss,"  she  laid  a 
peculiar  stress  upon  this  word,  ^  a  man  wbo 
was  going  to  be  hung,  who  did  not  say  he  was 
innocent,  until  the  rope  was  round  his  ned^ 
then  it's  too  late,  and  he  tells  the  truth ;  I 
remember  when  mother  Grant's  daughter 
ran  away  with  farmer  Hodge's  plough  boy—'' 

'^  Silence !  I  say,  and  respect  my  feelings  if  yon 
cannot  believe  my  innocence !  fix>m  this  house 
I  will  not  go,  but  by  force ;  that  wretch,  whom 
I  scorn,  shall  never  master  me  but  by  strength, 
and  death  itself  shall  be  preferable  to  my  being 
called  his  wife.  Leave  me,  I  say  1  for  sinoe  I 
cannot  get  my  own  sex  to  credit  or  assist  me, 
I  will  trust  in  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that 
all  tyrants  are  cowards,  and  I  ?nll  maintain  my 
virtue  and  my  Kberty,  by  the  cotirage  which 
ever  attends  innocence  and  modesty.  Leate 
me. 
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^  No^  no^  Miss,  I  miist  not  leave  you,  and  I 
cannot  if  I  would ;  this  door  is  locked  outside, 
those  shutters  are  barred  outside,  and  without 
the  foot  of  the  chimney  sweep,  heaven  preserve 
the  poor  forlorn  boys  !  I  or  you  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  until  your  husband's  return/' 

^  Have  I  not  told  you  he  is  not  my  hus- 
band^ and  do  you  still  discredit  me  ?^' 

^  Tour  words  would  make  me  believe  your 
story ;  his  autliority,  his  boldness,  his  unre- 
serve, make  me,  against  my  will^  believe  him. 
What  can  I  do  ?  I'm  very  old,  and  am  fright- 
ened ;  'for  heaven's  sake,  leave  my  house^ 
although  'tis  Us  for  a  month,  he  has  paid  for 
if 

**  Old  woman,  if  you  are  not  a  greater 
knave  than  fool,  listen  to  one  whose  hair  is, 
not  grey  with  experience,  but  who  has  com- 
mon sense  for  a  guide ;  if  my  husband  had  paid 
for  this  cottage  for  a  month,  I  should  have 
known  of  it.  Is  it  likely  I  should  have  run  away 
from  one^  to  bring  my  lovers  to  another  of  his 
houses,  eh  ?" 

«  Well,  well,"  sighed  the  old  woman,  « they 
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say  wisdom  comes  with  age»  and  experience 
grows  with  observation;  I  mnat  be  a  drone 
indeed,  not  to  see  this,  for  a  woman  of  yoor 
age  and  beauty  would  surely  know  all  the 
plans  of  an  old  and  lore  smitten  husband.  I 
believe  you,  and  yet  if  you  say  the  truth,  how 
came  you  here  ?" 

^'  He  employed  that  villain  Blackburn  to 
tear  me  away  'from  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy's 
castle;  he  is  the  father-in-law  to  the  Baro* 
net." 

The  old  woman  held  her  long  skinny  fingers 
together,  and  said,  '*  It's  true,  die  world  is 
coming  to  an  end,  the  great  and  the  low  are 
vagabonds  alike,  and  we  shall  be  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake/' 

'^  Nonsense,  woman,  is  there  no  way  cf 
escape?** 

"  None  whatever  !" 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Raven  Castle  ?** 

'^  Nine  miles  at  least,  and  that  not  counting 
the  half  mile  from  the  high  road/* 

'^  Is  there  no  cottage  near  ?*' 

^'  Not  within  two  miles,  and  that  over  a 
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hill,  which  is  only  passable  by  daylight;  the 
path  is  so  narrow,  that  goats  hardly  trost 
themselyes  in  the  dark." 

^  Good  God,  I  shall  die  even  of  the  exertion 
of  my  own  heart ;  alone,  friendless  confined—- 
how  can  I  escape  this  wretch,  this  demon 
habited  as  a  man  ?'' 

^*  Say  what  I  can  do,  and  I'll  do  it ;  though 
he  kill  me." 

^^  Have  you  no  signal^  which  in  the  event 
of  fire,  might  bring  neighbours  to  your  assist- 
ance?" 

''  None  but  that  the  flame  would  make ; 
and  then  its  a  weary  way  for  them  to  tread; 
besides  they  might  sleep,  for  they  are  all 
labourers,  and  retire  early  to  bed,  and  then 
the  cottage  would  bum  to  the  ground.  But 
heaven  guard  my  old  eyes  firom  such  a  sighU" 

'^  Have  you  no  one  you  could  send  to  the 
high-road,  there  to  wait  until  some  one  pass- 
ed ;  fear  not  for  a  reward,  my  liberation  shall 
ensure  you  an  old  age  of  independence." 

^  I  have  no  one,  no^  not  a  soul ;  my  only 
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1^1  retoras  to-night  £rom  her  school ;  she  will 
go  to  my  cottage,  and  how  can  I  get  there?" 

^'  Let  me  try  the  door/'  said  Laura ;  she 
tried  it  fearlessly,  but  it  was  fastened. 

^  Who  is  that  ?"  said  Rawlinson,  as  he 
unlocked  the  door,  and  entered  the  apartment 
There  was  no  answer,  Laura  stood  before  him 
undaunted,  unshaken,  her  eye  the  meekest,  the 
bluest,  seemed  lit  up  with  unusual  fire;  and 
it  met  the  keen  glance  of  the  villanoos 
attorney  undismayed. 

^'  A  tragedy  queen  !*'  said  Rawlinson,  as  he 
advanced  towards  her,  ^'  come,  come.  Madam, 
leave  these  heroics,  and  dwindle  into  the 
woman ;  are  you  ready  to  leave  this— di- 
rectly P* 

**  Instantly,  when  the  man  appears  vith 
whom  I  can  trust  myself;  with  you,  I  will  never 
leave  this  cottage." 

**  Then  I  must  use  the  power  the  law  allows 
a  husbuid ;  I  must  take  you  by  force,  you  are 
my  wife,  and  you  shall  obey  me." 

**  Surely,  Sir,*'  said  the  old  woman,  *  you 
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would  not  use  violence  against  such  a  slender 
girl  as  this." 

^  Away^  you  old  fool,  to  your  cottage ;  leave 
the  room." 

**  Indeed  I  will  do  no  such  thing;  here  willl 
stay,  and  if  my  voice  can  make  me  heard,  poor 
old  Maigey's  throat  shall  be  hoarse  with 
bawling." 

^  Oh  bawl  away,  old  fool,  until  you  are 
tired;  come,  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  come 
Laura,"  and  he  seized  her  by  the  hand. 

'^  Never  1"  said  the  girl,  as  she  resisted  his 
endeavour  to  drag  her  by  force,  '^  Never,  never ! 
Mercy,  mercy !  help,  help  !'' 

It  has  a  fearful  sound  upon  the  ear,  that 
shrill  shriek  of  an  affirighted  woman,  and  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  it  reaches  as  fiEur  as 
a  trumpet  sound.    But  RawUnson  knew  the 

distance  it  had  to  travel,  the  solitude  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  perfect  loneliness  of 
the  cottage,  and  he  shrunk  not  from  the  purpose 
he  was  resolved  to  execute.  Laura  was  but  a 
child  in  his  powerful  arms;  and  after  a  few 
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inefiectoal  struggles,  her  strength  gradually 
gare  wmy,  and  she  was  carried  aknost  nnieast- 
ingtyinhisarms.  He  caught  her  up  like  a  doll ; 
eren  the  shriek  had  ceased,  but  as  he  reached 
towards  the  door,  he  found  his  purpose 
thwarted  by  the  dd  woman ;  who  haTing 
locked  the  door  inside,  stood  quietly  Mem  the 
threshold* 

"  Stand  out  of  my  way,  you  old  hag  of  the 
devil;  or  I'll  murder  you  on  the  spot" 

The  old  woman  stood  as  immoyeable  as  a 
statue. 

**  Tou  seek  the  violence  yourself ;"  in  an 
instant  the  fiintingform  of  Laura  was  laid  apon 
the  bed;  the  old  woman  was  roughly  seised,  the 
key  wrestled  firom  her  by  force,  herself  hauled 
fearfully  against  the  further  wall,  the  door 
opened,  and  Laura  once  more  in  the  arms  of 
her  hated  adversary.  This  time  there  was  do 
resistance,  the  poor  girl  lay  motionless  on  his 
arms,  the  old  woman  was  senseless  in  the 
comer,  the  desperate  prize  was  gained ;  already 
had  he  passed  the  room  door,  when  a  knocking 
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at  the  outward  one  arrested  him  in  his  pro- 
gress^  with  the  girl  m  his  arms ;  he  opened  it. 

It  was  Blackburn,  he  had  betrayed  the 
place  of  refuge  to  Sir  Ronald  ;  who,  with  Mr. 
Law,  was  in  pursuit,  and  now  sinking  his 
treachery,  he  had  returned  quick  as  a  horse's 
speed  could  convey  him  to  insure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  very  man  he  had  betrayed;  he 
knew  Rawlinson  could  creep  out  of  any  diffi- 
culty, and  he  always  liked  the  imagination 
which  firamed  the  anecdote  of  having  a  friend 
in  both  places. 

*^  What  can  be  done,  Blackburn  ;  could  we 
not  stand  against  these  fellows,  and  boldly 
take  the  girl  away  ?" 

'^  Impossible,  they  have  more  than  four  to 
assist  them,  the  postilions  would  aid  them, 
and  so  would  the  grooms,  for  you  are  hated 
by  some,  and  scorned  by  others.  Here  there  is 
no  retreat,  you  must  cross  the  foot  of  the  hiU 
to  the  right;  you  niust  then  continue  along  a 
narrow  path,  which  will  carry  you  many 
miles  lower  down  towards  the  coast;  once 
there,  you  know  the  rest.  The  signals  can  be 
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answered  as  usual,  and  we  may  yet  meet 
together  agun." 

^'  And  you,  Blackburn,  what  will  become  of 
you?" 

'^  Nevermind  me,  leave  the  girl  anywhere— 
escape,  and  let  the  carriage  you  have  kept 
waiting  at  the  very  turning  wait  until  tbe 
pursuers  come/'  At  that  moment  the  cry  of 
some  people  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Baw- 
linson  cast  a  look  at  the  pale  hoe  of  the  girl| 
and  with  a  speed  quickened,  in  proportion  to 
the  danger,  he  followed  the  road  which  Bkck- 
bnm  had  described.  No  sooner  was  he  gone, 
and  the  old  woman  sufficiently  reoovered  to 
attend  to  Laura,  than  Blackburn  shouted  to 
the  pursuers,  and  pointed  out  the  cottsge, 
in  which  the  girl  was  concealed.  Sir  Ronald 
was  eager  in  the  pursuit,  but  Law  was  young 
and  nimble,  comparatively  speaking.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  castle  about  two  minutes  after 
Blackburn's  return;  his  course  was  instan* 
taneously  taken,  the  carriage  was  turned  aboot, 
and  money  lavished  upon  the  postilion,  to 
urge  their  already    fatigued  horses  to   their 
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utmost  speed.  His  was  a  peiilous  position,  but 
he  bad  extracted  a  promise  of  pardon  from 
Lawj  and  Lam«  bad  pledged  ber  word, 
never  to  wbisper  against  bim ;  be  would  be 
king's  evidencei  vagabonds  are  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  tbeir  friends,  wben  tbe  tide  turns 
against  tbem ;  wbilst  it  flows  favourably,  no  one 
is  more  constant,  more  sincere ;  but  one  adver- 
sity, or  one  slip  by  whicb  tbe  otber  can  rise 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  bis  friend,  and 
fiurewell  friendship.  Laura  bad  recovered 
before  the  arrival  of  those  who  hastened  to 
rescue  ber;  and  that  moment  was  not  lost 
by  Blackburn,  ''For  you,"  be  sud,  I  have 
sacrificed  myself,  my  wife,  my  children,  I  must 
be  taken  to  tbe  goal,  tried,  condemned,  wbilst 
those  around  me  perish  from  starvation;  I 
have  been  tbe  means  of  rescuing  you-^I  throw 
myself  at  your  mercy." 

**  I  told  you  that  if  you  brought  me  my 
friends,  I  would  not  testify  against  you.  I 
promised  you  money,  you  have  saved  me,  trust 
to  me  and  my  generosity,  go  instantly  and 
guide  Sir  Ronald  here,  for  the  sooner  be  is 
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informed  of  his  father-in-law's  baseness,  and  the 
sooner  I  feel  myself  in  security  the  better. 

r 

Blackburn  was  about  to  speak,  but  Laura 
inteiTupted  him,  »  go,  my  word  is  pledged, 
no  harm  shall  happen  to  you/' 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Ronald  and  Mr. 
Law  entered  the  apartment.  Laura,  tmable  to 
contain  her  feelings,  which  she  had  mastered 
beyond  all  conception,  now  became  a  woman; 
she  leapt  into  the  arms  of  Sir  Ronald,  and  gaTe 
way  to  her  feelings  unchecked,  uncontrolled. 
Law  saw  this  but  dimly,  for  his  eyes  were 
full,  but  his  words  were  at  command. 

'*  Come,  let  us  move  from  this,  and  quickly, 
we  must  return,  but  not  to  Raven  Castle ;  for 
that  man.  Sir  Ronald,'^  pointing  to  Blackburn, 
"  you  are  the  best  protector — ^I  am  the  best  for 
her.'^ 

^'  Oh  let  me  go  back  and  take  one  leave  of 
Margaret;  one  last  embrace;  my  dresses,  my 
jewels  are  there." 

**  Just  like  a  woman,"  said  Law,  *^  she 
talks  of  dresses  and  jewels  as  unconcernedly 
as  a  paid  lawyer  does  of  his  client's  case;  you 
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mast  never  enter  that  house  again,  at  least  as 
yet,"  he  added  cautiously,  '*the  jewels  are 
safe  with  Sir  Ronald,  th^  dresses  are  safe  with 
Lady  de  Lancy." 

^  And  yet^  Mr.  Law,''  said  Sir  Ronald,  with 
great  eagerness  of  manner,  I  think  if  I  could 
pass  one  hour  with  you  alone,  you  would  not 
lepent  the  time.  I  have  much  to  say,  and 
to  you  I  would  unburthen  myself.  You  have 
already  proved  yourself  the  friend  of  my 
brother,  and  of  Laura.  I  can  make  you  a 
more  valuable  friend  to  both."' 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first  ?'* 
answered  Mr.  Law,  'Mt's  quite  astonishing 
what  words  and  time  are  saved,  by  coming  to 
&e  point  at  once.'' 

''Your  consent,  Mr.  Law,  to  remain  one 
ni^  as  my  guest,  lightens  a  heavy  load 
here." 

"  I  fancy  I  may  prove  a  very  unwelcome 
guest  to  Lady  de  Lancy.'' 

"  What  relieves  my  mind,  ought  to  relieve 
hers ;  my  determination  is  taken,   it  will  save 
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much  time^  much  expense,  much  uneasi- 
ness/* 

As  the  party  left  the  cottage,  and  bestowed 
some  welcome  money  upon  the  old  woman, 
Laura  took  the  arm  of  Mr.  Law,  and  from 
the  answer  of  the  legal  adviser,  which  sounded 
like,  *'  I  have,  and  before  long,  I  expect  to  see 
him ;"  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  question,  the 
nearest  the  heart,  had  been  asked. 

It  was  late  when  they  had  arrived ;  there 
was  no  Lady  de  Lancy  to  welcome  them,  she 
was  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  chamber,  and 
the  doubtful  manner  she  received  Laura  might 
have  convinced  one  less  warm  in  her  friend- 
ship, and  more  tried  in  the  world,  that  her 
appearance  boded  any  thing  but  pleasure. 
Laura  knelt  by  her,  and  hid  her  head  in  her 
lap,  giving  way  to  all  the  generous  feelings  of 
the  young,  and  as  yet  xminjured  heart;  she 
grieved,  in  all  sincerity,  that  her  father  bad 
taken  so  rash  a  step,  and  even  endeavoured 
to  shelter  his  character,  under  the  all-powerful 
influence  of  love.    Each  word  struck  deeper 
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and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  ^thless  friend 
who  was  now  foiled  at  every  point ;  she  knew 
that  Sir  Ronald's  conversation  with  Mr.  Law 
wotdd  only  be  saved  by  her  presence,  and  yet, 
the  aJBected  sorrow,  for  her  father's  rash  act, 
almost  forbade  her  intrusion;  but  the  moments 
were  precious,  the  previous  determination 
of  Sir  Ronald  ^-  his  late  moodiness  —  his 
sorrow— his  sincere  and  boldly  avowed 
repentance,  made  her  dread  the  approach 
of  that  hour  which  now  she  thought  had  ar- 
rived ;  it  could  be  procrastinated  by  her  pre^ 
sence,  and  forgetting  even  the  kneeling  girl, 
who  felt  for  her  friend  more  than  for  her- 
self, she  rushed  from  the  room,  and  with 
the  consummate  coolness  of  the  practised 
hypocrite,  welcomed  Mr.  Law  as  he  appealed 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Laura,  who  feared  to  be  lefl  alone  for  a 
moment,  soon  sweUed  the  number,  and  the 
evening  promised  to  pass  off,  so  that  Margaret 
might  see  her  .husband,  and  instil  into  him 
some  of  her  courage,  some  of  her  resolution. 

That  dawn  of  hope  was  soon  overcast ;  Sir 
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Ronald  y^MS  reserved  and  silent,  lie  sat  near 
the  fire-plaoe,  his  head  stooping  forward,  Ub 
whole  mind  perfectly  absorbed ;  when  saddeoly 
he  rose,  he  called  on  Mr.  Law  to  iidlow  faim» 
but  Maigarefs  voice  answered,  and  toIoDg 
Mr,  Law  by  the  hand,  she  said,  ^  P^on  v»t 
Mr.  Law,  I  have  one  word  to  say  to  Sir 
Rondid  before  you  Jb^;in  your  conference." 
In  vain  Sir  Ronald  looked  a  disi^proraly 
Lady  de  Lancy  advuioed  towards  him,  and 
taking  his  arm,  she  led  him,  rather  than  fol* 
lowed  his  footsteps  into  his  Ebrary ;  there  she 
relinqmshed  her  hold.  She  tamed  the  key 
in  the  door,  and  withdrew  k  from  the  lock, 
«nd  advancing  towards  her  husband,  placed  her 
fuger  on  her  lips,  and  sat  by  him. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Thb  Spitfire  vas  at  86a,  the  fate  of  CSarlos 
was  known    to  her   crew,  and   SnarKng  had 
taken  the  oath  which  the  fear  of  death  had 
forced  from  the   murderer.      The  Franciscan 
friar  had  passed  from  the  scaffold  unquestioned ; 
the  law  had  taken  its  course  without  interrup- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  priest  of  tiie  Inqui- 
ation  excited  no  particular  attention ;   Carlos 
was  suj^sed  to  have  died  in  the  right  frdth, 
and  so  far  he  was  considered  as  a  good  and  re- 
pentant Catholic^  or  the  Inqiusition  might  hare 
depriyed  the  eager  populace  of  a  sight  which, 
to  some,  is  as  much  r^arded  as  a  pleasure  as 
ahull  fidit. 

^  We  must  get  out  «f  the  straits,  Snarling^ 
and  strike  across  &e  Atlantic.    We  hare  no 
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chance  here,  the  merchant  ships  of  all  coun- 
tries, but  our  own,  are  few  and  the  ports  are 
dangerous  to  enter,  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  more 
fruitful  to  us,  and  our  success  has  ever  been 
the  greatest  among  the  islands  in  that  vicinity; 
we  might  vary  our  cruize  and  go  farther  soutbt 
but  I  must  see  England  again/' 

'^  And  what  would  I  give.  Sir,  to  have  an- 
other dance  at  Common  Hard,  to  shake  a 
flipper  with  an  old  messmate  or  shipmate,  to 
drink  another  glass  with  a  friend,  or  to  do  a 
bit  of  double  shuffle  and  cut  with  my  old  girl ! 
I*m  afraid  to  say  out  loud  what  I  could  whisper ; 
no  man  has  grown  old  in  our  trade  as  yet,  and 
strange  as  it  is  amongst  us  all,  we  never  have 
had  a  deserter ;  that  oath  keeps  us  as  dose  as  a 
nipper  does  the  messenger  to  a  frigate's  ca- 
ble/' 

<^  We  can  talk  over  past  days.  Snarling,  now 
in  my  cabin;  the  mate  should  ever  know  a 
part  of  the  intentions  of  his  Captain,  and  the 
officer  should  be  a  respectable  distance  from 
the  men;  we  shall  all  'miss  Carlos ;  for  if  ever 
a  maibhad  the  power  of  disguising  his  peraon, 
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that  was  the  man ;  besides  his  knowledge  of 
Spanish  was  invaluable;  there  is  Joan,  who 
most  now  and  then  act  his  part,  but  he  cannot 
be  trusted  out  of  sight;  and  here.  Snarling, 
here  we  must  remain  until  age  and  decrepitude 
force  us  to  resign  and  live  on  that  wretched 
island  in  a  cave,  with  no  soid  to  cheer  us,  no 
prospect  of  a  return.  I,  too,  who  not  willingly 
entered  the  service,  who  chose  between  life 
and  death,  and  who  never  contemplated  the 
sacred  obligation  until  it  was  imposed  upon 
me !— '' 

'^  Aye,  Sir,  your*s  was  a  hard  case,  and  yet 
you  have  made  much  money/' 

"  Of  what  use  is  it,  Snarling  ?  I  can  live, 
here,  it  is  true ;  but  alt  the  wealth  of  the  world 
cannot  buy  my  freedom ;  besides  I  feel  that  the 
money  is  not  honestly  gained,  we  do  it  against 
the  law.'* 

^  I  don't  see  that.  Sir,  we  buy  our  letters  of 
marque  from  all  governments,  and  that  gives 
us  authority  to  take  all  vessels ;  we  are  at  war 
with  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  with  us ; 
besides^  we  never  cut  throats." 


*'  Not  naWy  tbank  Ood,  and  yet  we  may  be 
forced  to  defend  Ourselves  against  an  e^oal 
force^  who  fheB  can  say  the  r^nlt  V 

'*  There's  no  harm  in  that  $  I've  heard  nafty 
a  man  who  was  no  conjiux>r,  say  that  aeif-'pre* 
servation  was  the  first  hw  of  natare ;  beside^ 
I  don't  see  why  we  are  not  a  Utile  kingdom 
floating  about  with  our  own  lawsj  our  own  au- 
thority for  our  own  acts,  and  now  we  can  pot 
it  in  foree,  for  there's  a  vessel  broad  on  the 
bow.^' 

'^  I  will  not  touch  her  here.  Snarling,  the 
sea  is  too  narrow,  vessels  eternally  pass,  the 
sea  is  alive  with  men  of  war,  and  we  might  be 
caught  in  the  act." 

*^  She  is  edging  down  towards  us,  I 
think/' 

'*  Oive  me  the  glass,"  said  the  Captain, 
^  she  is  a  Smyrna,  man,''  he  continued  as  be 
looked  at  the  stranger,  ^  they  always  look  like 
men  of  war,  but  her  upper  sails  are  not  sqone 
enough ;  Ae  would  make  a  gtoiiooa  priae^  but 
the  danger  is  greater  than  the  pfofit,  Amt  they 
always  go  armed  against  the  Algerines,  and  we 
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dioold  haye  Tirliat  I  woiild  avoid,  much  noise 
before  the  capture.^ 

The  eyes  of  all  the  crew  who  laid  along  the 
deck,  and  only  ventured  to  peep  at  the  vessel 
were  occaaionallj  directed  at  the  Captain;  none 
dared  gainsay  his  word,  it  was  a  law,  and  al- 
though every  man  fore  and  aft  coveted  the 
prize,  none  ventured  to  propose  the  capture. 
She  passed  dose  and  evidently  well  prepared; 
the  ratdsh  look  q£  the  Spitfire  had  excited  sus- 
picions of  her  character,  the  tompions  were  out 
of  her  guns  and  her  whole  crew  were  on  deck ; 
no  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  as  she  skimmed 
past  with  all  her  studding  sails  set,  her  crew 
were  seen  to  leave  their  quarters  and  retire 
below, 

^  That's  a  lucky  fellow,^'  said  Snarling ;  '*  had 
we  met  him  outside  of  the  straits,  he  would 
have  been  soon  converted  into  dollars ;  there 
he  goes,  little  dreaming  how  near  he  was  to 
the  universal  Shark  of  the  Atlantic." 

One  or  two  smiled  at  the  new  name  of  the 
Spitfire,  but  the  Captain  looked  at  his  mate 
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with  a  frown,  as  if  to  warn  him  that  such  re- 
marks might  lead  to  discontent. 

The  next  day  saw  the  Spitfire  dear  of  the 
straits ;  she  shaped  a  course  for  the  Western 
Islands  and  in  about  ten  days  from  her  passing 
Gibraltar,  she  made  the  Peak  of  Koo,  she 
passed  between  the  islands  until  she  came  to 
Conro,  off  which,  and  near  Flores  she  intended 
to  cruize.  Both  the  outward  and  homeward 
bound  vessels  which  trade  between  England 
and  America  occasionally  make  these  islands. 
It  is  a  kind  of  half-wa/  house  which  gladdens 
the  eyes  of  the  wearied  traveller,  inviting  him 
to  repose  or  assuring  him  of  his  right  road. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Spitfire 
had  called  at  Flores  for  stock ;  here  it  is  cheap 
and  good,  and  from  the  island's  highest  point, 
the  telescope  could  make  out  a  vessel  at  least 
thirty  miles  distant.  From  that  point  there 
was  nothing  in  sight,  and. the  Captun  returned 
to  his  vessel,  resolved  to  stand  out  to  sea  and 
heave  to,  or  keep  the  Spitfire  tmder  easy  sail, 
always  within  sight  of  the  islands ;  aocordin^y 
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she  left  the  unsafe  anchorage  of  Flores  and 
stood  out  to  sea. 

That  night  the  Captam  endeavoured  to  glean 
from  Snarling  all  his  previous  history,  to  make 
him  shake  off  the  old  sailor,  and  become  more 
the  officer,  and  he  endeavoured  to  wean  him  a 
little  from  that  affection  to  the  botde,  which 
had  never  ceased  since  Tom  first  sung  a  song 
on  the  forecastle,  or  danced  the  seamen's  horn- 
pipe in  the  waist,  to  the  miserable  scrape  of  a 
frigate's  fiddler ;  he  had  deserted,  shipped  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  to  Port  au  Prince,  had 
been  boarded  by  the  pirate,  when  a  less  lenient 
Captain  commanded  and  chose  between  death 
and  piracy,  the  life  of  the  latter.  Snarling  had 
entered  the  profession  of  pirate  without  much 
reluctance;  for  his  opinion  was,  that  die  he 
must,  therefore,  the  longer  he  put  it  off  the 
better;  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  therefore  could 
well  accommodate  himself  to  his  fate,  without 
hastening  his  departure.  He  took  to  his  new 
calling  with  much  good  temper,  and  always 
interfered  to  save  the  life  of  another;  his  good 
qualities  were  many,  his  bad  few,  his  temper 
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excellent,  his  strength  enormbuS,  his  niind 
uneducated,  his  manners  unpolished;  tmch 
was  the  Captain  *s  associate.  They  had  both 
talked  oyer  the  oath^  which  botknd  them 
like  galley  slaves  to  the  oar,  and  in  spite  of 
various  hints  given  hy  both  parties  and  also  of 
Conversations  in  which  the  pleasures  of  home 
were  vividly  pourtrayed,  and  all  the  charms  of 
the  quiet  evening  of  life  drawn,  both  separated 
without  a  word  as  to  how  this  oath  could  be 
absolved,  or  how  it  was  possible  to  liberate 
themselves  from  that  they  feared  to  break,  and 
hated  to  uphold. 

It  was  night,  a  light  breeze  blew  from  the 
westward— *the  Spitfire  was  under  easy  sail, 
keeping  that  vigilant  look  out,  which  those 
who  fear  a  suiprise  ever  keep ;  occasionally  the 
flight  glass  swept  the  horizon,  and  as  the  moon 
gave  a  greater  lights  the  look  out  became  more 
on  the  alert. 

The  crew  had  been  long  without  the  excite* 
inent  of  a  prize,  and  the  fete  of  Carlos,  although 
merited,  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  The 
life  and  soul  of  the  Spitfire  was  dead,  the  most 
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desperate^andyetthegByestand  almost  the  youn-* 
gestwasno  more;  the  character  of  the  schooner 
had  been  betrayed,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  insecarity  amongst  the  crew ;  one^ 
who  was  sworn  to  an  oath  which  he  never 
had  mentioned  without  trembling,  had  broken 
it  The  news  could  be  circulated  through  the 
world— the  different  names  under  which  she 
had  sailed — the  secret  repository  of  the  coun« 
terfeit  papers — ^her  retreat  at  the  Isle  of  Pines 
—her  general  haunts — ^her  description,  nay 
even  the  names  of  the  crew-— colour  of  each 
man's  hair,  and  the  expression  of  each  man's 
countenance  was  noted;  well  indeed  might 
Snailing  say,  that  all  the  world  were  anxious  to 
see  the  Atlantic  Shark. 

It  was  the  fear,  hitherto  unknown,  that  made 
the  look  outs  more  vigilant,  and  the  report  of  a 
vessel  on  the  lee  bow,  which  was  hastily  an^ 
nounced,  drew  every  man  on  deck ;  whereas, 
formerly  continued  success  had  made  them,  in 
imagination,  secure  against  discovery.  Now 
there  was  no  home  but  the  Spitfire,  and  she 
had  no  safe  anchorage  even  for  a  moment; 
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henceforth,  the  anchor  must  be  a  stranger  to  the 
ground,  and  the  land  be  the  mark  most  to  be 
feared;  without  indeed  all  their  old  haunts 
should  be  forsaken,  and  the  Spitfire  shift  ber 
cruising  ground  far  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator. 

The  stranger  was  a  brig,  apparently  a  mer* 
chant  vessel,  but  the  Spitfire  was  not  to  be 
perilled  upon  an  uncertainty — ^sail  was  made  to 
keep  dear  of  the  land,  and  to  be  outside  of  the 
stranger  at  daybreak ;  whilst  every  motion  was 
watched  with  a  d^ree  of  alarm  never  ex- 
perienced before.  At  dawn,  her  real  character 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt— she  was  a 
merchant  vessel  making  a  run — she  might  be 
armed,  but  that  was  of  small  importance ;  the 
Spitfire  was  instantly  in  chase,  and  firom  ber 
.sailing  (she  never  had  yet  found  her  equal,)  was 
soon  ranging  up  alongside.  The  brig  hove  to-* 
she  had  no  means  of  defence,  and  the  number 
of  her  crew  being  ascertained,  the  Captain  was 
ordered  to  come  on  board  the  Spitfire,  whilst  a 
boat  firom  the  schooner  went  on  board  the 
brig.   In  this  boat  was  the  CaptaiD,  he  feared  to 
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tnist  Snarling— his  manner — his  speech  might 
betray  him.  As  usual,  aU  wore  masks,  and 
each  man's  iigore  was  as  much  disguised 
as  if  he  wore  a  domino. 

On  gaining  her  decks  every  man  was  ordered 
to  come  aft,  and  none  obeyed  the  order  without 
fear,  and  trembting.  It  was  to  them  as  they 
anticipated,  their  last  moments;  the  younger 
part  of  the  crew  clung  to  the  more  hardy  sailors, 
and  he  again,  unaccustomed  to  face  a  foe  of  this 
description,  whose  face  was  disguised,  exhibited 
an  apprehension  which  would  have  been  termed 
cowardice,  if  manifested  against  an  open  faced 
enemy* 

It  was  now  no  longer  the  intention  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Spitfire  to  take  the  caigo  from 
the  vessel,  for  he  was  afiraid  to  trust  himself  to 
any  anchorage,  for  such  a  time  as  would  be  re- 
quisite to  land,  and  to  sell  it ; — moriey — ^hard 
money,  that  which  never  betrays  the  owner,  was 
his  object,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  crew 
of  the  brig  were  placed  close  aft,  whilst  the 
Captain  made  his  observations  below,  attended 
by  only  one  man.    The  bed  places  in  the  cabin 
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were  closed ;  this  at  once  struck  the  Captain 
of  the  Spitfire,  as  unusual  and  strange.  He 
withdrew  the  shutters  of  one,  a  man  was 
discovered  gathered  up  into  the  smalleat  spaoe^ 
and  covered  with  the  bedding,  he  was  entirely 
under  all,  and  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
bed  led  to  his  discovery ;  the  Captain  pointed 
to  him,  and  his  man  understood  the  «gnal ;  in 
a  moment  the  concealed  coward  was  lugged  most 
unceremoniously  firom  his  lurking  place,  andfeD 
upon  deck  without  looking  at  his  enemy ;  he 
was  ordered  on  deck,  and  given  in  chaige  to 
one  of  the  Spitfire's  crew.  The  cabin  was  dien 
rummaged — ^the  holds  were  examined — some 
money,  which  was  found  in  the  secret  places, 
handed  into  the  boat,  and  all  which  could  be 
taken  without  a  probable  discovery,  was 
handed  over  to  the  Spitfire ;  but  there  remained 
one  caution  never  omitted,  to  seardi  die 
crew  of  the  brig,  and  the  Captain  came  on  dedc 
to  be  certain  that  no  cruelty  was  practised ;  he 
was  walking  aft,  when  his  eye  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  man  whom  he  had  found  under  the 
bedding;    he   was    trembling  with  fear,  and 
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watdiing  the  tall  figure  in  authority^  which  was 
now  moving  towards  him.  It  was  now,  he 
thought}  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
cowardice  of  his  heart,  for  not  a  word  had  yet 
been  spoken*- not  a  violence  committed— he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  implored  mercy. 

It  was  odd  to  remark  the  yarious  expressions 
on  the  prisoners'  faces ;  some  seemed  to  lift 
their  inward  prayers  with  the  passenger  who 
was  imploring  that,  which  it  was  unnecessary 
to  ask,  some  who  had  wound  up  their  courage 
to  the  sticking  post,  looked  with  an  eye  of 
ineffable  contempt,  and  manifested  by  their 
resolute  bearing,  their  determination  to  meet 
their  fate  unmoved,  without  asking  the  &voiur, 
even  of  their  lives.  The  younger  ones  lifted 
their  eyes  towards'  the  black  immoveable 
countenance,  and  their  hands  clasped  closer 
togedier  as  they  listened  to  the  words  of 
him,  who  evidently  could  give  the  signal  of 
death*  The  Captain  stood  close  to  the  kneel- 
ing man,  his  arms  were  carelessly  folded,  but  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him }  suddenly  he  seemed 
to  awaken  firom  his  reverie  and  touching  one 
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of  his  men,  whispered  into  his  ear;  the  seanum 
ran  forward,  and  in  an  instant  was  seen  ascend- 
ing the  fore-rigging ;  then  rose  an  universal  cry 
from  alL  It  was  imagined  that  the  seaman 
had  been  sent  aloft  to  reeve  the  yard  rope,  and 
that  the  death  intended,  was  that  of  hanging. 
The  younger  men  clasped  his  knees,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness;  some  spoke  hastily  about  a 
wife  and  children,  whilst  others  in  silence, 
watched  the  seaman  with  unmoved  counte- 
nance. 

The  long  black  arms  waved  a  desire  to 
be  silent,  the  sailor  was  at  the  fore-top-mast 
head,  he  was  soon  in  the  top-gallant  yard,  and 
after  having  swept  the  horizon  with  cautious 
glance,  he  looked  towards  his  Captain,  and 
made  a  signal  that  nothing  was  in  sight;  he 
was  beckoned  down,  the  poor  trembling  pas- 
senger was  ordered  into  the  boat,  but  before 
he  descended  the  side,  he  was  blindfolded ;  the 
Captain  accompanied  him,  the  crew  long  kept 
in  suspense,  were  now  liberated,  and  with  a 
lightness  of  heart,  which  hope  ever  inspires, 
they  leapt  about  the  decks  like  madmen. 
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The  Captain  of  the  brig  was  ordered  on 
IxMLrd  his  own  vessel — ^he  was  ordered  to  part 
company,  and  pursue  his  course,  but  the 
passenger  was  kept  on  board  the  schooner. 

Glad  enough  to  escape  their  very  unwelcome 
lisitorsy  few  moments  were  lost  on  board  the 
brig;  the  sails  were  filled,  the  large  stud- 
ding sail  crowded,  and  the  Jane  of  Liverpool 
vas  soon  leaving  behind  her  die  object  of  the 
pirate's  search ;  they  hardly  ventured  to  express 
their  surprize  at  what  had  happened,  until 
they  saw  the  schooner  still  hove  to,  and  as 
she  grew  less  distinct,  in  size  and  shape,  there 
was  no  alteration  in  her  station. 

^  He's  welcome  enough  to  all  he*s  got^" 
said  the  Captain  to  the  mate ;  **  he  seemed  to 
know  more  about  that  passenger  than  we 
did,  for  he  has  not  taken  a  stiver  which 
belonged  to  any  one  else,  and  I'm  blessed  if 
he  has  not  even  taken  his  clothes ;  I  thought 
that  man  was  a  vagabond  from  his  eyes,  but 
how  the  devil  that  fellow,  who  was  as  black  as  a 
crow,  should  know  him  and  his  traps,  is  a 
mystery;  all  his  money  is  gone  with  him, 
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and  ua  he  could  not  have  got  that  lot  honesflj) 
why  we  are  rid  of  a  rogue,  and  he  has  paid 
his  passage  money.'* 

The  prisoner  was  kept  on  deck  abaft,  under 
the  care  of  the  helmsman,  who^  although,  the 
vessel  was  hove  to,  stood  near  his  post;  he 
was  kept  closely  blind-folded,  not  a  word  GOidd 
he  hear,  excepting  now  and  then  a  jingle  of 
words  which  he  co^ld  not  understand,  spoken 
in  a  language  strange  to  his  ears,  and  from 
voices  anything  but  familiar  or  pleasant  In 
the  mean  time.  Snarling  was  receiving  his  in- 
structions, whidi,  being  finished,  the  prisoner 
was  taken  below ',  opposite  to  him  was  seated 
Snarling,  behind  him  carefully  silent,  was  the 
CSaptain. 

"  Listen,  you  vagabond,''  said  Snarling,  **  and 
tell  me  the  truth  in  answer  to  my  questions^ 
or  by  the  pipes  who  played  before  Moses,  your 
life  is  not  worth  a  sick  man's  allowance  of 
grog ;  what  is  your  name?'' 

"  John  Richardson." 

'^  Liar,"  said  Snarling,  taking  his  hand,  ^  do 
you  wish  to  keep  company  with  the  sharks} 
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have  yoa  no  fear  that  the  cat  fish  wiH  nibble 
jouT  toes  off,  or  the  sword  fish  touch  yon 
up  with  a  pike  as  sharp  as  a  marUng-spike ; 
do  you  think,  because  your  traps  are  marked 
J*  R.,  your  name  must  be  Richardson ;  speak 
again,  and  mind  you,  I  don't  come  here  to 
{day  the  fool,  or  to  be  fooled.  Did  you  erer  see 
a  w<St  hammock  hung  up  to  dry  ?  and  how  do 
yoa  think  you'd  feel  sewed  up  in  one, 
shrouded  in  canvass,  like  a  sailor  outward 
bound  ?  sp^ak !" 

*^  My  name  is  John  Rawlinson/' 

'^  I  knew  that,  just  as  certainly  as  that  seven 
bells  was  the  time  to  mix  the  grog" 

^  Where  do  you  lire  when  you  are  at 
home  ?*• 

"  In  London." 

'<  Oh  you  do— do  you.  On  dedc  there, 
bring  down  the  hot  pincers.  I'll  take  a  pinch 
q£  your  carcase  every  time  you  tell  a  lie.  Now 
then,  where  do  you  live,  when  you're  at 
home  ?*' 

«  In  Wales.'' 
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''  You  have  told  me  two  lies ;  111  save  you 
one  or  two  more.  Ton  are  an  attorney,  but 
you  are  no  sea  lawyer ;  tell  me  the  reason  why 
you  left  your  house  to  cross  the  seas  to 
America,  for  you  are  not  hand-cufiiBd,  and 
therefore  not  so  great  a  vagabond  as  the  usosl 
cargoes  of  live  lumber?  Tou  see,  1  know 
something  about  you,  or  I  sbould  not  hare 
done  you  the  £eiYour  to  invite  you  on  board 
my  vessel,  whilst  your  own  is  going  away  with 
a  fine  wind  to  New  York.'* 

'*  Surely  you  would  not  kill  me;  I  am  an 
innocent  man ;  take  all  I  have,  but  spare  my 
Ufe." 

''  You  greasy  looking  scoundreV  said  Snari- 
ing,  in  virtuous  indignation ;  *'  do  you  think 
I'd  waste  my  breath  to  stretch  your  neck? 
Why  if  we  hang  an  attorney,  we  should  be 
haunted  by  lawyers  for  ever;  we  have  quite 
enough  of  you  when  alive.  Now  then,  your 
history.  Mind,  I  warn  you,  that  if  we  tomUe 
you  overboard,  and  you  cannot  swim,  so  drown 
yourself,    we  are    not  answerable    for  your 
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death;    take  care^  we  have  a  nice  difference 
between  hanging  or  swimming/' 

Rawlinson^  who  was  now  aware  of  his  des- 
titution, for  once  in  his  life  told  the  truth ; 
during  the  recital  of  which,  the  Captain  seemed 
almost  in  convulsions;  but  when  the  last 
part  came  of  the  surprize  and  recapture  of 
Laura,  the  presence  of  Law,  and  the  flight 
of  the  attorney  to  Liverpool,  where  he  had 
embarked  for  America,  a  calmness  and  atten- 
tion was  observable. 

^  Amongst  your  traps,  you  woman-stealer, 
there  is  a  jewel  which  I  have  seen  before ;  you 
stole  that?'' 
**  My  sister  gave  it  me.^ 
**  Why  you  have  papers  enough  in  your 
chest  to   furnish    the    pastry-cooks  of  New 
York 'for  a  couple  of  years ;   what  are  they  all 
about  ?  No,  there  clap  a  stopper  on  your  jaw 
tackles,  for  if  you  begin  to  tell  us  the  history  of 
these  yams,  they'll  last  for  ever,  so  I'll  have 
them  inspected  by  my  secretary ;  in  the  mean 
time  you  may  make  use  of  every  part  of  you 
but  your  eyes ;  if  you  tumble  overboard,  thaf  s 
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your  own  work ;  so  away  with  you  on  dedcj 
and  mind,  as  sure  as  Grod  made  litde  appki^ 
if  you  are  detected  squinting  only  out  of  tboae 
hawse  holes  of  yours^  your  minutes  iriU  be 
shorter  than  my  words/' 

Now  was  Rawlinson  in  the  power  of  the 
man,  who  had  pronused  never  to  lose  sight  of 
him;  half  the  vindictiye  feelings  which  at  first 
animated  him^  passed  with  the  assurance  of 
Laura's  safety ;  and  all  the  malice  of  disap- 

■ 

pointed  loye,  which  lasts  in  spite  of  years  of 
excitement  and  employment,  rose  against 
Margaret,  who  was  the  cause,  the  secret  engine, 
by  which  the  abduction  was  worked.  The 
jewel  he  had  recognized;  the  pc^rs  were 
spread  out  before  him :  his  prisoner  was  re- 
moved forward,  and  the  handkerchief  taken  off; 
he  was  placed  with  his  eyes  towards  the  bul- 
wark, and  g^ven  clearly  to  understand,  that 
the  slightest  variation  of  his  optics  would 
lead  to  unpleasant  results ;  the  schooner  wore 
and  stood  with  her  head  in  shore,  whilst  the 
Captain,  whose  heart  beat  quickly^  as  if  awaro 
that  some  discovery  attended  his  researches, 
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desiring  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  proceeded  to  peruse  the  documents, 
which  his  good  and  unexpected  fortune  had 
placed  in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  red  tape  was  removed  from  a  padcet  of 
papers,  and  the  Captain  was  placed  before  them 
in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  his  head 
rested  on  his  hands,  his  elbows  were  advanced 
unusually  far  upon  the  table,  his  eyes  de- 
voured the  contents,  his  frame  shook  with  agi- 
tation. It  was  the  original  will  of  Sir  Ronald  de 
Lancy ;  the  artful  scoundrel  had  practised  a  fur- 
ther fraud  upon  Sir  Ronald ;  not  even  the  mar- 
riage ofhis  daughter  was  sufficient  to  warrant  Us 
security ;  he  had  copied  the  document,  the  ori- 
ginal still  remained.  All  the  fidr  inheritance 
of  his  birth  had  been  made  over  to  his  brother, 
a  brother  still,  although  in  law,  one  who  could 
not  claim  the  right ;  the  paper  which,  before 
his  departure  firom  Raven  Castle,  he  had  found 
in  the  bible  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  who 
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firom  circumstances  the  most  untoward,  had 
bound  himself  to  a  life  which  he  abhorred,  and 
which  was  merely  upheld  by  the  excitement, 
was  by  the  will  before  him,  not  only  a  Ba* 
ronet,  but  the  possessor  of  Raven  Castle. 
Bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed  1  For  ever  must 
the  Castle  and  its  dependencies  be  to  him  no 
place  of  refuge ;  the  oaHi,  if  man  beliered  in  a 
Qody  bound  him  for  ever  to  the  Spitfire; — ^that 
oath  was  a  written  document  to  which,  since 
his  first  appointment  to  the  command,  he  had 
never  read;  he  feared  to  cast  his  eye  upon 
it. 

How  was  he  now  to  act  ?  Here,  amongst  the 
papers,  was  the  description  of  his  desertion, 
letters  which  had  passed  between  Rawlinson 
and  Sir  Ronald,  an  accurate  account  of  Her- 
bert's intended  death,  the  examination  of 
Blackburn,  the  list  of  sums  to  a  vast  extent  re- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  the  manner  in 
which  these  sums  were  invested  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  life  of  Rawlinson  firom  hiff 
first  advice  to  his  brother,  to  his  embarkation 
on  board  the  brig;  even  his  plan  for  the  ab- 
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duction  of  Laura  and  its  executioD,  with  an 
account  of  the  surprise  and  his  suspidons  that 
Blackburn  had  betrayed  him.  It  appeared 
that  his  daughter,  although  informed  of  his  in- 
tentions  in  some  respects^  was  ignorant  of  the 
fortune  her  father  had  amassed ;  some  parts  of 
the  journal  in  which  he  recorded  his  daily  ac- 
tions, with  a  fidelity  strange  for  villainy,  ms 
worthy  of  the  man  ;  there  was  in  it  a  mixture 
of  foUy,  impudence  sincerity,  and  caution.— 
Thus: 

'^  Monday  the  IStih  January.  Rose  early; 
the  vig^nt  man  must  ever  be  active ;  walked 
round  the  shrubbery  and  thought — thought 
that  my  new  year  should  be  as  profitable 
as  my  last.  Sir  Ronald's  a  fool;  so  is  my 
daughter,  for  she  believes  me ;  she  actually  be- 
lieves me  such  a  fool  as  that  I  have  spent  my 
money  and  left  the  winter  of  age  unprovided ; 
and  thus,  through  her  I  work  upon  Sir  Ronald. 
When  a  man  receives  his  interest  firom  his  for- 
tune in  the  funds,  he  wishes  life  to  grow 
shorter,  for  every  day  is  an  age  until  the  next 
dividend  becomes  due ;— I  avoid  that  by  a  ge- 
neral steady  increase.     Have  heard  of  Albert: 
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he  will  not  escape  me.  I  must  driye  him 
abroad,  and  then  those  at  home  will  cease  to 
remember  him ;  Solomon  never  said  so  true  or 
so  wise  a  thing  as  '  out  of  sight  out  of  mind/ 
Laura  must  be  mine^  if  only  to  insure  the 
jewels ;  I  care  not  for  her,  she  is  much  too 
honesty  too  meek,  mild  and  melancholy  for  me; 
but  Montezuma's  plume  would  sell  well.  Al- 
bert must  be  a  brave  man  to  leave  the  fashion 
of  the  trinket,  and  not  fear  discovery/* 

There  were  days  and  days  of  such  remarks, 
and  the  whole  journal,  will,  account  of  money, 
and  other  papers  of  value  were  sealed  up  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  directed  only  to  be  opened 
in  the  event  of  his  death. 

In  his  own  will,  which  was  likewise  amongst 

the  papers,  there  was  one  attempt  at  honesty : 
he  had  left  his  money  to  Albert  to  which  he 
admitted  it  belonged,  with  a  request  that  a 
church  might  be  built  where  his  house  stood, 
in  order  that  pious  and  good  people  might 
pray  on  the  spot  where  he  had  concocted  his 
villainies ;  but  he  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
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Sir  Ronald  or  his  daughter  in  this  poMt  mortem 
act  of  justice  and  religion. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  Albert  had 
read  the  papers.  Rawlinson  had  been  shown  a 
hammock  in  the  fore  peak  and  giyen  to  un- 
derstand, that  any  attempt  to  come  on  deck 
would  be  his  first  step  towards  a  very  bag 
swim.  With  a  resignation  quite  wondeifulin 
such  a  villain,  he  quietly  turned  in,  and  in 
spite  of  his  alarming  situation,  slept  soundly. 

There  was  no  firiend  to  whom  Albert  coidd 
pour  out  his  own  soul ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  having  a  friend  to  whom  a 
man  can  unburtben  his  mind;  he  traced  through 
the  journal,  the  plots  used  for  his  discovery, 
his  description  as  the  deserter  and  many  many 
ponderings  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
obtained  the  jewels.  The  conclusion  of  one 
day's  remarks,  was  quite  after  his  own  best 
fashion,  *^  Albert  must  be  one  of  these  ttungs, 
— ^a  pirate,  a  merchant  or  the  devil.'' 

What  was  to  be  done?  in  vain  Albert 
thought  of  returning ;  his  oath  and  his  know- 
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ledge  that  the  crew  would  soon    manage  to 
dispose  of  him,  were  obstacles  he  could  not 
overcome.    He  had  sworn  to  live  or  die  with 
them,  and   there  was  no  alternative;  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  he  forgave  his  brother ; 
he  wrote  a  letter  which  the  first  opportunity 
was  to  convey,  in  whidi  he  mentioned  that 
chance  had  placed  the  papers  of  Rawlinson  in 
his  hands,  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  former  circumstances  of  Sir  Ronald's  life, 
and  that,  in  forgiving  him,  he  left  him  the  un-» 
disturbed  possession  of  Raven  Castle  with  the 
title,  rather  than  that  the  exposure  should  take 
place  and  the  bright  name  of  his  father  be  tar- 
nished by  the  deeds  of  the  son*    But  how  to 
dispose  of  his  prisoner  ?   if  he  landed  him  at 
Corvo  or  Flores,  he  might  get  to  Terceira  and 
thence  home    without   much   difficulty.    He 
might  evade  the  law,  he  might  manage  to  hush 
up  the  abduction,  which  for  the  sake  of  Laura 
might  be  consented  to,  even  by  her  adviser ; 
to  brand  him  with  the  villainy  and  to  leave 
such  a  wretch  to  rot  in  some  desert  place, 
once  occurred  to  him,  but  where  was  there 
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such  a  place  ?  besides,  he  wished  to  avoid  being 
identified  by  such  a  scoundrel ;  he  paced  the 
deck  half  the  middle  watch.  He  gave  no 
orders,  he  appeared  far  from  vigilant  as  usual, 
and  his  whole  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  some 
great  undertaking;  at  last  his  mind  was  made 
up ;  he  ordered  the  mate  to  make  sidl  and  to 
stand  to  the  £.  N.  E.  under  as  much  sidl  as 
the  schooner  would  bear. 

There  was  no  murmur  against  this  order, 
although  the  crew  had  that  evening  talked  of 
the  long  wished  for  return  to  the  Isle  of  Pbes, 
another  visit  to  Medellin  during  the  ftte,  or  a 
probable  satisfactory  visit  to  Tampico  de  las 
Tamulipas,  where  occasionally  recruas  of 
mules,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
arrived.  To  the  crew,  the  resource  of  that 
rich  country  was  well  known,  and  that  to  ship 
the  treasure  to  Spain,  the  money  often  came 
to  ports  of  considerable  insignificancy ;  but  the 
word  of  the  Captain  was  a  law  against  which 
they  never  dared  to  revolt ;  he  had  conducted 
them  in  safety  through  scenes  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  where  courage  and  coolness  alone 
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rendered  success  probable ;  in  the  last  days  of 
Carlos  he  had  ventured  his  life  even  on  the 
same  scaffold^  and  was  prepared  to  have  rescued 
him^  had  not  the  crew  pronounced  his  doom ; 
they  saw  in  their  Captain  a  man  ever  ready  to 
do  good,  but  slow  to  do  that  which  was  cruel ; 
he  liberated  all  prisoners  and  often,  as  the 
stripped  wretches  returned  from  their  unseen 
plunderers,  the  hand  of  the  man  who  ordered 
the  plunder  conveyed  some  assistance  to  his 
victims.  He  was  the  child  of  drcumstances, 
placed  in  a  situation  against  his  will,  and 
acting  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.  ' 

At  dawn  of  day,  another  vessel  was  seen : 
she  was  evidently  bound  to  America,  and  was 
a  merchant  vessel;  the  Spitfire  bore  down 
upon  her,  the  long  gun  signaled  her  to  heave 
to,  and  the  men  in  the  masks  boarded  her ; 
they  took  with  them  Rawlinson,  who  received 
from  tiie  Captain,  at  his  parting,  a  bag  of  money, 
in  which  there  was  also  a  note,  written  in  a 
£sguised  hand.  All  his  papers  were  carefully 
preserved,  his  clothes,  with  other  articles  of 
minor  value,  were  restored  to  him,  and  the 
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Captain*  of  the  stranger  was  ordered  to  receive 
him  on  boards  and  to  land  him  at  the  port  to 
which  his  ship  was  destined ;  no  outrage  of  any 
kind  was  committed,  time  appeared  of  more 
consequence  than  plunder ;  and  the  out-lawed 
attorney  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  places 
for  which  he  had  embarked  in  another  vessd, 
unhurt  in  person,  and  not  much  poorer  in 
pocket }  he  had  only  seen  one  feoe,  and  that 
was  the  face  of  a  Spaniard^  as  brown  as  an 
olive,  and  as  desperate  as  a  ruffian. 

The  Spitfire,  on  leaving  the  stranger,  stood 
on  her  course,  whilst  the  brig,  equally  anxioiis 
to  part  company  with  her  very  suspicious  neigh> 
hour,  crowded  all  sail  towards  America. 
Several  other  vessels  were  seen,  but  none 
were  boarded;  the  third  day,  a  laige  fiigate 
WAS  espied  to  leeward,  she  was  evidently 
the  look  out  frigate  of  some  squadron,  for 
signab  were  seen  flying ;  when  first  observed, 
she  was  under  her  three  topsails  jib  and  span- 
ker, and  she  was  discovered  by  the  Spitfire 
at  least  an  hour  before  they  saw  the  schooner. 
The  eye  of  the  man  on  the  top*aul-yard  of  the 
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schooner  was  never  off  the  frigate ;  the  glass 
was  not  for  a  second  idle,  and  it  was  one  p.  m 
when  a  voice  declared  that  the  strange  fitgate 
to  leeward  had  set  her  courses,  and  top-gallant 
sails,   and  had  hauled  dead  upon  a  wind  in 
chase;  the  Spitfire  was  running  parallel  with  her. 
Before  this  occurred,  the  one  had  been  standing 
to  the  eastward^  and*  the  other  to  westward ; 
now    both    hauled    on  a  wind,    the  Spitfire 
laying  about    N.W.   by   W.  and  the  frigate 
about  E.  by  N.  As  the  Spitfire  had  been  chased 
a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  times  es- 
caped, not  one  of  the  crew  ever  supposed  her 
possible  to  be  overhauled,  without  some  very 
untoward    circumstances   occurred,   and  then 
the  talent  of  the  Captain  generally  extricated 
her ;  they,  therefore,  having  trimmed  the  sail  to 
the  nicest  point,  and  witnessed  her  rapidity  of 
sailing,  sat  down  as   quietly,  as  if  no  vessel 
was  near  her ;  indeed  the  great  distance  of  the 
frigate^  her  top  sails  being  scarcely  above  the 
horiflon^  and  that  dead  to   leeward,  rendered 
the  idea  of  a  chase,  considering  the  long  nights, 
perfectly  despicable.    The  Captain  betook  him- 
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self  to  a  reperusal  of  bis  father's  will;  some  of 
the  crew  sung  songs,  others  smoked ;  whilst 
others  again  counted  their  money,  and  wond* 
ered  when  a  cruize  on  shore  would  lighten  them 
of  the  easily  acquired  wealth. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  Spitfire  was  abreast  of  the 
firigate,  and  she  was  observed  to  tack,  and  now 
the  trial  of  sailing  would  soon  be  ascertained ; 
by  way  of  seeing  how  much  the  Spitfire  would 
forereach  over  her,  bearings  were  accurately 
taken ;  but  no  more  sail  was  set,  the  sdiooner 
was  under  her  fore  and  aft  sails ;  with  a  reefed 
top-sails,  she  could  have  carried  more,  but  A» 
was  never  pressed  with  her  canvass ;  titie  fiigite 
appeared  under  single  reefed  top-sails,  top-gal- 
lant-sails, jib  and  spanker. 

This  trifling  drcumstance  of  the  tacking  of 
the  frigate,  gave  rise  to  many  an  anecdote  of 
the  speed  of  the  Spitfire,  and  it  was  remaiked 
by  Snarling,  that  the  vessel  herself  seemed  con- 
scious of  being  pursued,  for  she  invuiably 
sailed  faster  the  more  she  was  pressed  in  pm^ 
suit;  she  was  in  truth  a  gallant  vessel;  her 
equal  had  never  been  found ;  she  had  been 
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chased  more  than  forty  times  in  two  years, 
and  she  never  had  once  been  obliged  to  carry 
all  possible  sail;  as  the  schooner  was  only 
going  one  point  from  her  course,  the  Captain 
considered  her,  as  making  the  best  of  her  pas- 
sage, and  quieted  all  his  thoughts,  disagreeable 
as  they  occasionally  were,  that  although  the 
S|Htfire  was  chased,  she  was  making  her  course 
good. 

The  wind  remained  very  steady  indeed :  it 
neither  increased,  nor  decreased  ;  some  douds 
seemed  thickening  to  windward,  and  the 
mares'  tails,  and  mackarel  scales,  also  indi- 
cated the  probable  increase  of  the  breeze  when 
the  sun  went  down.  So  secure  had  the  crew 
of  the  Spitfire  become  in  the  unrivalled  excel- 
lence of  her  sailing,  that  it  was  close  upon 
sunset  before  Snarixng  was  seen  at  the  compass 
taking  the  bearings  of  the  frigate. 

^  I  think,"  said  the  man  at  the  wheel,  '^  that 
she  has  the  wind  a  little  more  to  the  eastward, 
than  we  have,  for  I  think  I  see  her  plainer  than 
I  did.'^  The  glass  was  immediately  in  the 
hands  of  ihe  Captain,  who,  hearing  the  con* 
versation,  csme  on  deck* 
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'*  She  has  neared  us  a  good  deal,  Snarlu^" 
he  said,  as  he  took  his  eyes  from  the  glass;  ^  I 
see  below  the  reef  points  of 'his  second  reef; 
and  when  I  left  the  dedc,  even  with  the  rise  of 
the  sea,  I  could  not  see  below  the  first." 

^  And  she's  forereached  upon  us,  more  than 
two  points,''  said  Snarling.  ^  I'm  blessed  if  she 
must  not  be  the  flying  Ho&be  at  last ;  there's 
no  other  craft  that  ever  came  from  a  dock-yard, 
either  in  France  or  England,  who  could  hold  a 
candle  to  us,  but  that  frigate/' 

There  was  some  little  anxiety  displayed  by 
the  Captain,  as  lus  mate  told  this  very  unplea- 
sant truth ;  every  sailor  had  heard  of  the  flying 
Hoebe;  she  might  have  gone  in  chase  of  the 
flying  Dutchman,  and  perhaps  have  captured 
her.  To  meet  with  her,  was  any  thing  but 
pleasant;  but  the  nights  were  long,  and  in  all 
probability  she  would  be  recalled. 

As  the  Captain  pondered  over  this,  the 
answering  pendant  was  seen  at  the  mast  head 
of  the  frigate,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  signal 
that  Albert  fidthfuHy  rememb^ed.  He  made 
out  the  flags  distinctly,  *^  the  chase  is  an 
enemy  T'  it  appeared  from  the  length  of  tuae 
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the  agmd  was  flyings  tbat  the  ship,  to  which 
she  was  signaluDiig,  wasfiirther  off  than  the 
l^pitfire }  at  last  it  was  hauled  down,  and  the 
answering  pendant  was  seen  responding  to  a 
tel^raph;  for  it  was  dropped  and  hoisted 
abont  a  dosen  times. 

''  She  has  leave  to  chase/'  said  Albert;  ^*  how 
many  are  we  going  P 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

Thb  Spitfire  was  going  eight  knots  an  hour, 
and  she  was  hugging  the  wind,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent, to  the  most  careless  obseirer,  that  the 
frigate  had  not  only  weathered,  but  forereached; 
the  hull  was  visible  from  the  top-sail-yaid,  but 
the  evening  had  began  to  dose  in,  and  at  that 
distance,  the  paint  could  not  be  distinguished. 

When  the  Spitfire  lost  sight  of  her,  she 
shook  a  reef  out  of  her  top-sail,  and  tacked* 
The  weather  looked  lowering  to  windward,  and 
a  squally  night  was  anticipated ;  a  slight  alter- 
ation was  made  in  the  trim,  and  when  the  log 
was  hove,  the  vessel  being  one  point  free,  she 
was  going  eleven  knots.  She  was  now  standing 
away  from  her  destination,  and  those  gloomy 
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forebodings  which  sometimes  give  warning  of 
coming  misfortunes^  seemed  to  have  settled  on 
the  crew. 

It  had  ever  been  the  cautioas  practice  of  the 
Captain  to  avoid  any  man  of  war ;  he  preferred 
the  risk  of  a  chase  to  the  risk  of  some  of  the 
crew  recalling  his  features;  but  for  that,  he 
might  have  borne  down  on  the  frigate,  and 
dared  an  investigation ;  his  English  letter  of 
marque  would  have  saved  him,  and  his  well 
tutored  crew  would  have  defied  all  cross  ex- 
amination ;  but  the  guilty  are  ever  timid.  Pre- 
vention says,  a  doctor  is  better  than  cure ; 
escape,  said  the  pirate,  is  better  than  search. 
'*  We  can  but  be  overhauled,  at  last,"  said 
Snarling,  ^'  but  it  won't  be  to-morrow,  or  the 
Captain  of  that  infernal  craft  must  see  through 
a  ckmd  as  clearly  as  if  it  was  daylight." 

Not  a  light  was  shown  from  the  Spitfire,  the 
watch  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  most  vigilant 
look-out  kept  ;•— the  fate  of  Carlos  was  ever  on 
their  lips,  and  the  long  ceremony  of  his  execu- 
tion^ with  all  the  horrors  of  a  crowd  of  people 
to  witness  the  last  writhings  of  a  condemned 
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criminal;  the  hiss  of  hatred  the  scowl  of  soom^ 
as  one^  the  enemy  of  all,  was  l^;ally  murdered, 
gave  a  cold  creeping  of  the  flesh,  which  no  ex- 
ertion could  warm. 

The  Spitfire's  appearance  was  always  against 
her;  it  was  imposible  to  pass  unnoticed  the 
huge  sails  which  seemed  disproportionate  to 
the  low  hull ;  her  canvass  appeared  to  bury 
her  by  its  power,  yet  no  vessel  half  so  lightly 
skimmed  over  the  seas,  or  cut  more  silently 
through  the  water. 

The  crowded  sail  was  soon  too  much  for  the 
increasing  wind ;  but  still  there  was  a  reluctance 
to  reduce  it ;  the  vessel  seemed  flying  for  its 
existence,  and  the  smallest  diminution  of  canvass 
was  never  anticipated  by  the  Captain. 

'^  Well,''  said  Snarling,  as  he  looked  to  wind- 
ward, and  caught  a  spray  on  his  rough  cheek, 
^  this  won't  do ;  if  we  don't  shorten  sdl  our- 
selves, yonder  squall,  which  is  coming  along 
like  a  tornado,  will  soon  save  us  the  trouble  of 
going  aloft,  by  leaving  the  top-sail  yard  on 
deck ;  why  I  never  knew  the  craft  to  stagger 
before  ;  she  trembles  like  a  chap  with  the  ague, 
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or  a  man  going  to  be  exe— — ''when  he  stopped 
the  utterance  of  the  word  with  a  whistle. 

''We  can  hold  on,  Snarling/'  said  the  Captain, 
"through  it  I  don't  think  it's  a  very  stiff 
one/^ 

^  Stiff  enough  to  take  the  starch  out  of 
the  finest  top-sail  that  ever  came  out  of  Ports- 
mouth yard,  Sir ;  why  it's  as  black  as  an  un- 
dertaker, and  one  can  almost  hear  it  whistling 
a  merry  note  at  the  mischief  it  was  about  to 
commit." 

"  Stand  by  the  top-sail  halyard,  forward ; 
get  that  weather  brace  well  in.  Snarling,  and 
let  some  hands  stand  by,  to  clew  the  yard  down  | 
mind  your  weather  helm,  my  .lad,  the  squall 
seems  drawing  forward ;  if^  after  this,  the  breeze 
does  not  slacken,  we  must  shift  the  jib,  and 
reef  all  the  sails." 

"  Better  do  it  at  once,  Sir,^'  said  Snarling, 
''  the  night  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  breeze  painted  aloft,  it  was  in  the 
sky  before  sun  set,  and  in  that  bur  round  the 
moon,  which  was  large  enough  for  an  over  shot 
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wheel,  for  the  water  mill  of  the  world ;  my  eyes 
and  limbs,  here  it  comes/' 

The  wind  came  howling  along,  and  the  word 
to  shorten  sail  was  given ;  it  was  partially  too 
late ;  the  top-sail  was  split,  and  the  top-mast 
sprung,  and  work  enough  was  cut  for  the  crew, 
for  at  least  an  hour. 

^'  I  thought  so,^'  said  Snarling,  ^  the  more 
haste  the  worst  speed ;  if  we  had  not 
been  so  cursedly  afraid  of  that  frigate,  which  I 
suppose,  about  this  time  is  sixty  miles  off,  we 
should  not  have  had  to  swallow  as  much  rain 
as  would  mix  the  grog  for  a  crew  of  a  seventy- 
four." 

"  Don't  be  grumbling  there,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, rather  sharply,  "  but  look  about  you, 
shift  the  top-mast,  get  a  reef  down  in  the  main 
sail,  and  make  her  snug  for  the  night ;  it  will 
blow  a  gale  before  morning." 

"  I  always  hke  grumbling,  when  I  work," 
said  Snarling,  as  he  lent  his  best  hand  to  re- 
pair the  mischief.  There  were  plenty  of  hands, 
and  all  good  and  desperate  seamen  to  obey  the 
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orders.  Reefs  were  taken  in  all  the  sails ;  the  jib 
shifted  for  a  fourth  jib,  and  by  midnighty  the 
Spitfire  was  sni^ng  through  the  sea,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour;  they  passed  two 
vessels  and  saw  the  light  of  an  admiral's  ship ; 
but  the  night  was  so  dark  that  the  schooner 
was  unobserved. 

*'  Aye/'  said  Snarling,  as  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  admiral's  light,  '^  there's  the  regular  old 
channel  groper ;  three  top-sails,  a  mizen  and 
fore-top-mast  stay*sail ;  there  they  go,  as  much 
in  line  as  a  flight  of  wild  geese;  all  hands  fiut 
asleep  and  not  a  bad  prize  for  some  of  them 
dose  along  side ;  keep  that  light  in  the  binnacle 
you,  Juan,  concealed ;  one  at  the  time  is  plenty 
to  chase  us ;  we  are  safe  enough  now,  for  the 
frigate  will  take  a  cruize  to  herself,  and  won't 
come  back  to  this  rendezvous  for  a  week,  oy 
two." 

'<  When  we  are  well  passed  these  ships. 
Snarling,^'  said  the  Captain,  '^bear  right  up, 
keep  her  about  south,  and  carry  as  much  sail 
as  you  can." 

Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  answered  Snarling,  '^  that's 
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just  the  way  to  doable  them  all ;  before  day- 
light we  shall  be  fift}/  miles  to  leeward,  and  if 
the  frigate  has  played  Tom  Cox's  traverse,  and 
tumbles  upon  us  at  daylight,  it's  not  the  little 
Spitfire  which  he'll  take  mthout  a  long  run.'* 

Long  before  daylight  the  anxiety  of  the 
crew  manifested  itself ;  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  found  their  rival  at  sailing,  and 
they  knew  that  their  suspicious  movements 
would  entail  upon  them  a  search  which,  with  all 
their  ingenuity,  they  could  but  ill  bear.  As  the 
first  streak  of  grey  was  disoemable,  the  passes 
were  in  use ;  the  only  man  in  the  whole  crew 
who  seemed  quite  indifierent  to  the  observation 
being  Snarling;  he  dedared  the  schooner  had 
been  badly  steered,  and  that,  as  for  any  firigate 
ever  built,  beating  the  Spitfire,  was  just  as 
unlikely  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  com- 
manding the  channel  fleet.  Gradually  the 
revolvmg  world  turned  towards  the  sun,  and 
the  daylight  grew  distinct ;  not  a  sail  was  in 
sight;  the  glass  had  been  directed  carefully  to 
every  part  of  the  horizon;  there  was  not  a  speck; 
»nd  Snarling,  as  he  went  down  below  for  the 
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first  time  since  eight  o'clock  the  preceding 
night,  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  said,  ^^More 
frightened  than  hnrt^  and  I  think  if  we  are  so 
cursedly  afraid  of  our  throats,  we  had  better 
wreck  the  craft  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  each 
man  set  up  his  own  establishment." 

A  beam  of  joy  lightened  the  face  of  the  Captain* 
It  was  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  frigate, 
but  far  other  thoughts  occupied  his  mind ;  he 
now  altered  his  course  to  W.  N.  W.  hauling  up 
dose  upon  a  wind.  The  only  words  which  fell 
from  his  lips,  afler  his  order  was  given,  being, 
**  I  should  not  like  it  to  happen  until  one  vessel 
was  found  which  could  beat  us.*' 

The  breeze  increased  as  the  sun  rose,  which 
it  did,  red  and  fiery;  there  was  no  occasion  to 
run  the  hazard  of  a  sprung  lower  mast,  sail  was 
reduced ;  and  at  noon  this  terror  of  the  seas 
was  tossed  about,  to  use  Snarling's  expression 
like  a  boy  in  a  blanket.  The  wind  grew  louder 
and  stronger;  the  close  reefed  fore  and  afi- 
fore-sail,  triced  up  high  enough  to  allow  a  sea 
to  pass  imder  it,  .all  the  sail  was  set,  and  if 
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ever  the  figoratiye  expression  of  riding  Uke  a 
duck  upon  the  water,  was  applicable  to  any 
vessel,  that  vessel  was  the  Spitfire.  Small  as 
she  was,  comparatively  speaking,  with  ships  of 
the  line,  her  decks  were  as  dry ;  the  long  sneak- 
ing vessel  met  the  coming  sea ;  rose  easily  on  its 
summit,  and  then  sank  slowly  in  the  abyss. 
Even  when  the  toppling  sea  came  hurriedly 
along,  its  crest  bursting  with  the  foam,  which 
the  wind  conveyed  like  a  shower  of  rain,  the 
gallant  schooner  faced  it  steadily  \  and  allowing 
it  to  burst  upon  her  chest  tree,  distributed  its 
gifts  to  all  equally. 

There  was  no  day  long  enough  for  the  Captain, 
the  perusal  of  Rawlinson's  journal,  which  for 
years  had  marked  the  misery  of  the  man,  who, 
in  a  tone  of  levity,  had  recorded  his  day's 
operations,  struck  him  at  every  line.  Here 
was  discovered  the  plot  to  find  out  and  dis- 
patch Herbert ;  the  object  of  the  visit  to  the 
cottage  where  Albert  had  met  his  enemy  as  a 
deserter ;  the  whole  plan  by  which  Laura  was 
to  have  been  captured,  and  the  narrow  escape 
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of  the  Captain  at  the  ball.  Here  was  written, 
by  the  hand  of  his  greatest  enemy,  the  proba- 
ble result  of  his  capture ;  either  death  as  a 
deserter ;  or  transportation  for  a  felony,  if  not 
the  gallows  for  a  high-way  robbery ;  every 
word  was  recorded,  the  time  was  punctually 
marked,  success  sure,  disgrace  inevitable  had 
he  been  captured.  No  bitter  thought  enven- 
omed the  last  action  of  Albert ;  he  had  covered 
his  enemy  with  generosity,  he  had  not  allowed 
him  to  be  plundered ;  and  he  had  set  him  for- 
ward in  his  cruize  to  a  land  of  security,  with 
only  a  hint,  that  on  that  misnamed  land  of 
Eberty,  he  might,  by  repentance,  work  out  for- 
giveness from  Him,  who  is  the  father  of  all, 
which  the  laws  of  civilized  community,  never 
eould  have  extended  to  such  a  sinner. 

These  papers  and  packets,  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  prizes  which  ever  had  fitUen  into  his 
hands,  were  carefully  directed  to  Mr.  Law, 
with  instructions  not  to  proceed  in  any  suit, 
until  further  directions  from  Albert,  or  to  be 
opened  but  by  his  order ;  with  this  parcel,  was 
a  letter  to  Laura,  congratulating  her  on  her 
escape ;  and  praying  her  to  have  frirther  confi- 
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dence  in  one^  the  object  of  whose  life,  was 
onoe  more  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet. 

His  days  passed  merrily ;  those  weD  em- 
ployed  find  time  for  every  thing;  are  ever 
cheerfol,  and  have  ever  a  moment  to  spare  for 
the  conversation  of  a  friend  ;  the  idle  and 
the  frivolous  have  never  one  second  to  spare, 
and  consume  a  day  in  great  excitement,  en- 
deavouring to  kUl  time,  the  most  inveterste 
and  most  constant  of  all  their  enemies. 

The  crew  below  had  no  task  to  perform  on 
deck;  they  sat  down,  and  mended iheirdothea; 
some  more  greedy  than  the  rest  counted  their 
dollars ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  crew  like 
all  gamblers  were  ever  generous,  and  thought 
litlle  of  the  hereafter. 

At  sunset,  there  was  no  diance  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  weather;  the  crew  long  accustomed 
to  some  occupation,  began  to  talk  over  past 
events,  and  this  hug^ng  the  Ehiglish  coast, 
which  was  evidently  the  Captain's  intention 
was  commented  upon  with  much  acrimony; 
in  short,  opinions  were  circulated,  which, 
had  not  the  oath  been  remembered,  mig^t 
have  led  to  unpleasant  consequences* 
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*^  Let's  have  a  bottle  of  grog,  a  cigar,  and  a 
song,"  said  Snarling ;  *'  we  must  tune  up 
another  pipe,  now  Carlos  is  gone ;  and  if  none 
of  you  win  start  an  end,  I'm  just  the  one  as 
will  set  the  example/' 

The  very  proposition  turned  the  fide  of  dis- 
cord. What  sailor  can  be  cast  down,  when 
grog  is  proposed,  or  a  stave  volunteered  ?  all 
seemed  in  an  instant  prepared  to  join  in  the 
fun,  while  Snarling,  who  was  only  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  Captain's  wishes,  soon 
found  a  subject  to  amuse  his  audience. 

Although  smoking  was  not  generaHy  al- 
lowed between  decks,  yet  as  the  wind  was 
high,  the  weather  cold  and  chilly,  with  occa- 
sional showers  of  rain,  the  crew  huddled 
together,  the  cigars  were  lighted,  the  grog 
mixed,  and  swung  to  avoid  its  capsizing ;  and 
Snarling,  by  way  of  setting  an  example,  turned 
up  his  pipe,  and  sung — 

There's  a  reeiel  which  swiniB  on  the  seas, 
She  beloDgt  to  all  parti  of  the  world  ! 
She  is  foand  in  the  Mexican  breeze, 
On  the  sea  which  the  Tiffoon  has  curled. 

VOL.    III.  H 
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Ereiy  craft  which  she  meets  ii  her  prise  / 
But  she  deals  not  in  blood  or  in  slaoghter, 
Though  her  deeds  may  he  seen  from  the  skies. 
The  records  are  popped  under  water. 
She*s  at  war,  though  she*8  never  in  strife, 
For  she  pounces  at  once  on  her  prejr. 
And  hers  is  the  conjnror*8  life, 
Which  varies  with  each  coming  day. 
Success  to  the  Spitfire — the  craft ! 
Which  chased,  yet  no  vessel  had  caught  her ; 
From  her  stem,  to  the  transom  abaft, 
She*s  the  beauty,  and  pride  of  the  water. 


"  Well,  I  never  thought  to  see  the  craft," 
said  Juan,  as  Snarling  finished,  *'  which  could 
gain  upon  us  in  a  breeze,  when  we  could  carry 
the  top-sail,  and  be  in  smooth  water ;  there 
was  not  sea  enough  to  give  a  duck  a  head 
ache ;  yet  I'm  blessed  if  that  frigate  did  not 
creep  up  to  us,  as  if  we  had  been  at  an- 
chor." 

"  She  was  bidlt  in  France,"  said  another, 
**  and  that  accounts  for  her  sailing  so  weD ; 
those  Frenchmen  have  the  nimblest  legs  in  the 
world.'* 
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"  Aye,"  said  Snarling,  "  to  run  away  with ; 
bat  they  are  never  so  quick  to  chase ;  it  was  an 
English  frigate,  and  that  was  the  fleet  to  which 
she  belonged,  that  we  crossed  last  night.  It's 
the  only  ship  in  the  world  we  need  fear,  it's 
the  flying  Hoebe." 

^  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  another, 
'*  why  we  did  not  take  the  cargo  out  of  that 
craft  the  other  day,  and  why  that  red-headed 
rascal  was  given  his  money  back  ?  Our  other 
Captain  used  to  tell  all  about  where  we  were 
going,  and  what  was  done ;  but  this  man  keeps 
rummaging  some  old  papers^  and  when  he 
gets  half  across  the  Atlantic,  turns  tail,  and 
runs  us  smack  into  the  jaws  of  the  channel 
fleet." 

''  It  was  a  good  night's  work  thoi^h, 
which  made  him  our  Captain  ;  and  I  dare 
say  Carlos  told  him  of  it,  before  the  screw 
choked  his  luff ;  and  if  he  had  not  have  taken 
the  oath,  he  would  have  left  his  head  behind 
him;  near  Puerto  Cavallo." 

''  He  is  the  best  man  we  ever  had,  or  could 
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have,''  replied  Snarling ;  ^  for  my  part,  I  nerer 
liked  that  slanghtering  innocent  people,  and 
robbing  charches.'' 

^  Why  yon  set  ns  going  at  Falmonth." 

^  Not  I !  It  was  Carlos,  who  swore  he  was 
doing  his  religion  a  service^ by  plnndexing 
onrs." 

«Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  Juan,  "an  tie 
heretic  parsons  ought  to  be  bnmt ;  but  I  think 
we  are  not  the  best  people  to  quarrel  about 
religion,  although  those  who  have  the  leasts  ge- 
nerally roar  the  loudest  about  it.  Who'll  tell  us 
the  yam  about  the  Captain,  how  he  came  here, 
and  who  he  is,  and  what's  his  real  name?*' 

"  Aye,"  said  Snarling,  "  he's  a  clever  fellow 
who  can  answer  all  these  questions.  I  can  teD 
how  he  came  here,  and  I  can  tell  you  some  of 
his  names,  for  he  has  as  many  as  would  fill  the 
open  list  of  a  seventy-four ;  but  which  is  the 
right,  out  of  aU  these  pursers'  names  I  can't 
tell  any  more  than  the  figure  head." 

«  Well  then,"  said  Juan,  '^  just  tell  us  how 
he  came  here  ?" 

'^  This  is  aQ  about  it,"  continued  Snailing; 
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^  it  was  at  that  business,  as  Puerto  Cavallo, 
when  Carlos  got  the  girl  aboard  in  boy*s  clothes, 
and  we  went  on  shore  at  night  to  the  church ; 
that  was  the  same  girl,  who  he  murdered  at 
Cadiz,  It  was  after  we  had  exchanged  some 
property  with  those  men  who  left  their  money 
on  the  tables  without  counting  it,  that  our 
Captain,  who  was  the  very  devil  at  opening 
houses,  went  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  the 
prl;  he  had  pledged  himself  not  to  plunder 
him,  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  some  money 
than  he  hegaji  to  place  it  in  his  pocket;  the 
girl  called  on  Carlos  to  protect  her  fistther-; 
hi^  words  arose  and  a  row  ensued,  in  the 
niidst  of  which,  our  present  Captain,  dressed 
AS  an  English  sailor,  appeared  just  as  Carlos,  to 
save  the  &ther  of  the  girl,  stabbed  the  Captain, 
A  riot  ensued ;  the  girl,  on  seeing  the  blood, 
nished  into  the  street,  and  called  for  assistance. 
Women  always  bawl  out,  or  faint  directly  the 
danger's  over ;  they  never  do  it  at  the  time,  and 
the  guard  seeing  how  the  cat  was  jumping 
came  down  with  muskets  and  baggonets,  and 
pikes  and  points  enough  in  all  shapes,  to  have 
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set  up  SO  many  hemp  deaners' shackles.  Some- 
how, this  young  sh&Ter  saw  the  danger  better 
than  any  of  us ;  we  were  all  for  retreating  into 
the  house,  and  making  good  our  defence  there, 
but  he  called  out  that  if  we  did  we  should  be 
hemmed  in  until  more  men  came  to  the  assst- 
anoe  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  then,  we  mast 
either  surrender,  or  make  good  our  retreat 
through  the  same  street,  that  it  was  then 
requisite  to  pass.  '  Here,^  said  he,  as  he  took 
hold  of  four  of  us,  Carlos  was  one,  ^do  yoa 
kick  up  a  bit  of  a  row  here,  whilst  we  retire  to 
the  next  comer,  and  then  make  a  retreat  when 
you  hear  us  shout,  fire,^  this  was  done  all 
as  orderly  as  the  marines  at  exerdse.  He 
Spanish  guard  on  hearing  us  blaze  away— we 
had  only  pistols — ^retreated  a  little  and  then  oar 
lads  rejoined  us,  as  we,  having  accomplished  oar 
object,  fell  back  towards  the  boats,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  the  moment  of  surprise  we  had 
occasioned.  Tfaey  soon  recovered  their  counge, 
and  on  they  came  like  mad  Hons  nuddng  as 
much  row  as  the  present  squall ;  but  we  had  gat 
dose  to  the  boats,   and   were  on  the  open 
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either  to  be  handed  oyer  to  Davy  Jones's  lodur 
blindfolded,  or  be  Captain  of  us. 

^  It  was  a  toss  up  which  he  took;  he  didnot 
care  abont  death  any  more  than  an  Indian 
prisoner;  but  when  we  came  to  phoe  the  blade 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes^  and  Carlos  told 
him  that  he  might  say  adios  to  all  the  women 
in  the  worlds  he  gave  a  kind  of  hiccup,  and  a 
sigh,  muttered  something  like  a  lawyer,  which 
some  said  was  Laura,  and  consented  to  remain, 
if  he  was  Captain." 

<< '  Then,'  said  Carlos,  '  you  will  take  the 
oath?" 

^^  Anything,'  he  answered,  in  a  kind  of  dea* 
pair,  like  a  man  with  a  tooth  ache. 

'''Then  kneel  down,'  said  Carlos;  'now 
swear  upon  this  cross,'  and  he  gave  him  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  '  that  to-moirow  you  will 
take  the  oatli,  we  shall  direct  you  to  take.' 

"  *  Of  what  nature  is  it  P'  said  he. 

"  '  Of  that  nature,'  Cailos  whispered  in  hit 
ear,  'that  may  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  again,  whilst  without  it,  the  black 
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handkerchief^  and  die  shark  will  be  nearer  you 
than  at  present.' 

^ '  I  swear/  he  said,  ''  though  heaven  is  my 
witness,  how  much  against  me  it  is  to  do 
so/ 

*'  He's  mighty  squeamish  tliought  I,  about 
his  oath,  and  the  command  of  the  finest  craft 
afloat." 

^'  Excepting  that  frigate  yesterday/'  inter- 
rupted Juan. 

^  Excepting,  you  hold  your  tongue/'  said 
Snarling,  *'  I  won't  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
yam." 

Spin  away  mate,  and  don't  be  angry." 
Well,  the  next  day  came,  and  we  all 
mustered  in  dean  rigging,  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  bare  headed,  as  he  came  up  the  hatchway. 
We  all  drew  our  weapons,  knelt  down  and  held 
the  points  to  our  hearts ;  we  then  swore  the 
oath,  to  be  true  to  him,  never  to  murmur 
against  his  orders,  to  assist  him  against  any, 
with  our  lives,  who  dared  dispute  his  command; 
to  live,  to  die  with  him,  and  as  long  as  the 
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'^  I  never  took  that  oath/'  said  Juan. 
**  Yoa  were  a  boy,  when  we  caught  you,  but 
in  a  month  you  will  be  sworn ;  we  all  know 
frcHn  experience,  that  with  ns  there  must  be 
bat  one  captain,  one  king.  We  then,  every 
one  q{  na,  drew  some  blood  with  the  point  of 
the  sword,  and  as  he  took  a  taste  (rf*  ns,  we 
bowed  onr  heads  to  the  deck,  and  he  placed 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  each  of  us. 

*'  It  was  then  his  torn. — Lord  love  you,  that 
man  who  is  as  cool  as  the  snow  on  the 
Mexican  mountain  of  OrixaTa,  became  jnat  as 
white,  and  just  as  cold  as  it;  whilst  die  next 
moment,  the  large  drops  of  perspiration  im 
down  him,  as  if  a  man  had  wata«d  his  head 
Vith  a  watering  pot.    He  conld  not  speak  ht 

some  time,  so  we  gave  him  some  wine  to  wash 

the  blood  down,  and  Carlos,  holding  the  glass, 
bade  him  wound  himself,  so  that  we  migfat 

unite  ourselves  to  him  by  the  bond  of  hlood. 

It  was  not  fear  which  made  him  hesitate  to  tap 
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his  arm ;  not  fear  of  the  pain,  bat  it  was  some^ 
tiling  which  warned  him  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
affair.  The  fairge  oracifiz  was  before  his  eyes ; 
those  who  had  sworn  to  obey  him,  were  around 
him,  and  he  saw  from  the  manner  we  expressed 
oorselreg,  that  he  would  have  to  bind  himself, 
until  death,  xmto  us,  and  to  the  Spitfire :  but 
his  imagination,  heightened  as  it  was,  never 
could  contemplate  the  oath,  about  to  be  ad-- 
ministered ;  at  last  with  a  desperate  stab,  as  if 
he  could  not  feel  bodily  pain,  he  plunged  the 
sharp  point  of  a  dirk  into  his  arm,  and  the 
blood  flowed  copiously.    CSarlos  made  him  say 
^  As  I  bound  myself  to  you  with  blood,  so  bind 
yourselves  to  me  ;  this  blood  is  now  yours, 
as  yours  is  mine;    from   this    moment   we 
«re    one    in    cause,    one    in    heart,   one    in 
blood ;  you  are  my  relations  by  that  tie,  and 
none  others  have  I  but  you,  until  death  shall 
partus/ 

''  We  all  again  knelt  down,  and  each  man 
drank  a  drop  of  the  blood,  each  man  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  each  man  repeated  aloud 
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the  words— the  same  words  which  the  Captain 
had  said.  Itaeemed  a  weight  off  the  Captain's 
mind^  as  he  bought  tlie  ceremony  was  condod- 
ed,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  beat  qnickery  when 
he  was  told  to  kneel  down,  and  hold  the  small 
sQver  crocifix  which  is  always  pat  upon  sny 
dead  man  before  we  bury  him;  the  parch- 
ment was  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  read 
alond  the  oath,  which  Unds  him  for  ever  to 
ns." 

"^  What  is  it?"  said  Joan. 

"That which  I  would  notrqieatinthisg^ 
of  wind ;  not  whilst  this'  storm  rages,  and  that 
power  which  is  invoked  manifests- itself  in  it; 
bat  the  oatli  was  sach,  that  he  trembled  fike 
an  infant,  as  he  pledged  his  sool  to  his  obe- 
dience to  it;  there  was  no  power  left  onim- 
plored  to  shower  down  damnation  on  his  heart, 
if  he  swerved  firomit;  he  is  oars,  as  we  aer 
his; — ^ihe  tie  cannot  be  dissolved,  ontil  not  a 
plank  remains  of  the  Spitfire;  not  a  man 
breathes  who  is  now  in  her !  The  shores  of  sU 
nations  become  the  places  of  oar  recreation, 
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as  of  our  crimes.  The  power  invested  in  Mor« 
gan  of  old^  is  invested  in  our  Captainj  the 
names  of  the  great  buccaneers,  such  as  Francis 
Lolonois,  Pierre  le  Grand,  Moigan,  Sawkins, 
Sharp,  Watling  and  Lawrence  de  Oraff,  and 
others,  are  by  us  looked  upon  as  a  former 
race  of  kings;  to  whose  sovereignty  our  Cap- 
tain has  succeeded ;  and  never  yet,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  Sharp  and  Wailing,  has  any  Cap- 
tain been  cashiered.  The  breaking  of  our  king 
is  as  culpable  an  act,  as  the  regicide  who  has 
broken  his  oath  of  allegiance;   and  each  man 

would  rise  to  kill  the  mutineer,  who  dared 
batch  treason  a^nst  his  commander.  Think 
of  that,  Juan,  and  you  know  the  substance  of 
the  oath.  The  whole  world  may  melt  away, 
but  as  long  as  the  Spitfire  lasts,  we  are  one 
crew,  under  one  Captain ;  and  now,  my  lads, 
hurrah  for  the  hammocks  1  and  never  mind 
which  way  we  steer,  for  the  world  is  our 
plaything,  and  our  profit;  we  shall  soon  return 
to  our  cavern  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  there 
we  shall  see  those  who  have  served  like  us. 
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in  a  good  old  age,  surrounded  by  Inxuries,  and 
enjoying  as  much  pleasure  as  their  silvered 
heads  could  desire/' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Not  veiy  differently  had  the  Captain  passed 
his  time ;  he  was  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
cabin ;  the  wind  howled  and  roared^  the  creak- 
ing vessel  rolled  over  the  high  seas,  the  foam 
of  the  wave*  flew  harmlessly  over  the  schooner, 
as  she  reeled  and  Im'ched  in  the  gale.  The 
useless  helm  was  lashed  half  a  turn  a  lee, 
whilst  the  fore  and  aft-fore-sail,  nearly  splitting 
with  the  violence  of  the  wind,  kept  the  Spit- 
fire firam  falling  too  far  to  leeward. 

With  his  legs  twisted  round  those  of  his 
table,  which  was  lashed  to  the  deck,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  lamp,  which  swung  to  and  fro 
with  increased  violence  as  the  schooner  met 
the  sea,  the  Captain  read  again  the  will  of  his 
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£ither;  he  knew  it  by  heart,  and  yet  there 
was  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  signature  of  his 
parent.  Tlie  kindness  which  manifested  itself 
thronghoat,  the  tender  r^ard  for  his  wife's  hon- 
our, the  justice  of  the  parent!  in  repladngit,  he 
saw  the  oath  which  bound  him  for  erer  to  the 
lawless  life  he  had  pnrsued,  and  must  continue 
to  pnrsne ;  he  took  this  fetal  docdment,  and 
supporting  his  burning  forehead  in  his  hands, 
he  sgain  perused  it;  he  had  never  dared  to 
touch  it ;  but  now  the  very  elements  tempted 
him  to  look ;  the  night  was  such  that  the 
foulest  imagination  might  conjure  up  as  the 
dark  hour  for  framing  such  a  document.  The 
lightningVflash  as  it  burst  superior  to  Uie  lamp's 
flickering  flame,  rejoiced,  more  than  alarmed 
the  Captain  whilst  the  long  roll  of  the  nearii^ 
thunder,  seemed  rauac  to  his  mind. 

He  paused  at  one  sentence.  ''  I  swear  by 
an  aboYC  in  heaven,  and  all  rq^stered  in  hell, 
by  the  storm,  by  the  wind,  the  thunder's 
thunder,  and  the  lightning's  flash,  never  to 
leave  her  as  long  as  a  plank  remains  to  float 
upon,  not  whilst  one  of  the  crew  survive  in 
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the  battle,  as  long  as  she  floats  I  am  her 
Captain,  the  chosen  chief,  which  no  subter- 
fuge can  CTade,  no  law  annul ;  from  this  day 
to  the  day  of  my  death,  I  am  the  brother  of 
every  man  amongst  you ;  and  so  may  those 
elements,  and  those  powers  crush  me  with 
eternal  torments,  cursing  me  with  all  horrible 
diseases  whilst  living,  wasting  away  in  the 
leprosy  of  contamination,  until  an  everlasting 
hell  receives  me — ^if  I  in  this  forfeit  my  word, 
or  evade  the  act'' 

There  was  another  clause  which  bound  him 
to  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  the  vessel  under 
every  circumstance,  and  those  bound  to  the 
Spitfire.  The  chain  of  servitude  was  clogged  to 
his  leg ;  it  was  useless  repining ;  he  read  and 
re-read  the  several  sentences,  but  each  was 
dependant  upon  the  other,  and  where,  appa- 
rently the  quick  eye  of  hope  detected  a  flaw,  the 
next  paragraph  crushed  that  hope,  and  rendered 
all  evasion  impossible. 

Even  at  this  moment  the  gathering  clouds 
to  windward,  and  the  bright  gleam  of  the 
forked  lightning  warned  him  of  his  oath ;  there 
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were  precautdons  to  be  taken  against  the  wind 
and  the  lightning ;  and  the  Captain,  having  xitr 
tered  a  hasty  player  for  forgiveness,  wedt 
on  deck. 

To  windward  all  was  dark  and  dreary ;  the 
moon,  which  occasionally  for  a  second  was 
seen,  as  the  skud  blew  from  its  fiuse  the  daik 
veil  of  donds  which  enveloped  it^  was  snr- 
TOfoided  by  the  ominons  ring;  whilst  the 
lightning  to  vnndward,  came  rapidly  on,  as  the 
thunder  clouds  were  rolled  to  leeward. 

He  gave  his  orders  coolly  and  ooUeetedty,  and 
then  rearing  to  tiie  weather-quarter,  he  watched 
the  flashes,  and  counted  &e  seconds  which 
elapsed  before  the  roll  of  die  thunder  hegukj 
thus  estimating  the  distance.  It  was  but  a  mile 
to  windward,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  dead 
might  burst  over  them,  and  had  not  Laura's 
figure  skimmed  over  his  recollections  of  the 
past-— for  her  remembrance  caused  all  his 
crime — he  would  have  implored  die  lightning 
to  burst  upon  the  schooner,  and  by  its  tre- 
mendous power  absolve  the  oath,  and  leave 
the  crew  to  struggle  for  existence. 
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The  idea  had  scarcely  passed,  when  a  flash 
broke  dose  alongside  it ;  feU  about  a  foot 
to  windward,  whilst  the  next  strudc  the  fore- 
top-mast^  split  it  from  its  head  to  his  heel, 
wotinded  the  head  of  the  fore- mast,  and  pass- 
ed apparently,  through  the  vessel ;  the  shock 
and  the  glare  startled  those  below,  one  of 
whom,  gave  the  alarm  of  fire  so  palpably  visi- 
ble was  the  spark,  whilst  the  voice  of  the  Cap- 
tain, summoning  his  crew,  followed  the  roar 
of  the  thunder,  which  seemed  actually  on  board 
of  the  schooner.  The  peak  halyards  gave  way, 
and  the  ga£f  came  down,  as  quick  as  thought 
a  small  storm  try-sail  was  shown  abaft,  and 
the  Spitfire's  head  kept  up  to  the  sea.  All  was 
confusion  forward,  the  top-mast  soon  fell,  and 
carried  with  it  the  head  of  the  wounded  fore- 
mast ;  the  bowsprit  was  unsupported,  but  it 
remained  firm,  whilst  the  fore-mast  stood, 
although  unsupported  by  a  single  rope. 

Every  man  on  board  the  Spitfire  had  been 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  danger  i  there  was  no 
murmur  at  the  untoward  event ;  the  wreck  was 
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deared  away,  the  lower  and  top-sail-yard, 
the  sail  of  the  latter  preserved,  and  the  fore- 
cap  luckily  saved ;  yet  there  stood  the  solitary 
spar,  broken  off  about  four  foet  below  the  cap. 
Each  sea  was  now  looked  at  with  horror ;  the 
vessel  was  unmanageable  as  to  escape,  and 
would  become  liable  to  be  overhauled  by  any 
of  the  numerous  cruisers,  which,  at  that  time, 
swarmed  on  the  seas.    There  was  no  occasion, 
as  in  other  vessels,  to  cheer  the  crew  on  to 
exertion — ^their  lives  were  on  the  event,  and 
each  man  being  an  able  seaman,  knew  wilhout 
the  continued  instructions,  what  was  required. 
By  two  o'clock  all  was  snug;  but,  although 
every  man  had  attempted  to  swarm  up  ^ 
naked  spar,  not  one  had  succeeded.  The  seas 
rolled  heavily,  and  the  Spitfire,  deprived  of  the 
sail  under  which  a  schooner  should  always  be 
hove  to,  laboured  more  than  was  usuaL 

No  one  had  been  more  active  than  Snarling; 
three  times  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  afcw 
feet  above  the  deck,  but  eadi  time  he  had 
been  obliged  to  slacken  his  hold,  he  gave  it 
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up  at  last,  fairly  exhausted,  although  as  he  laid 
on  his  back,  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  spar,  and 
▼owed  to  save  it  yet. 

Not  less  anxious  was  the  Captain,  and  equally 
emulous  of  Snarling  were  aU  the  crew ;  their 
general  safety  was  in  their  speed ;  thus  unex- 
pectedly arrested,  the  vessel  rolled  heavily  and 
at  each  pitch  every  eye  was  directed  aloft ;  stQl 
the  foremast  stood  and  still  the  gale  in- 
creased. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  when 
the  morning  clouds  rolled  away  and  daylight 
became  perceptible ;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
no  vessel  appeared  to  alarm  them.  Fatigued  as 
they  were,  they  never  relaxed  in  their  exertions, 
sheers  were  erected  in  a  manner  which  the 
dexterity  of  practised  seamen  alone  can  accom- 
plish, large  cleats  were  nailed  to  the  foremast 
head,  the  old  rigging  shortened  served  for 
shrouds ;  by  two  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Spitfire  was  under  her  usual  sail,  a  topmast 
pointed  and  every  thing  ready  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  ;  the  wind  having  shifted  a  cou- 
ple of  points  to  the   westward  the  Spitfire 

steered  a  course  to  make  the  Scilly  Islands. 
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It  was  now  that  Snarling  yentored  to  sug- 
gest to  Albert  the  impending  danger  of  nuuuBg 
into  an  English  port,  to  replace  the  short  fore- 
mast. ^  Our  character,''  said  the  hard  work- 
ing sailor  b  a  little  damaged  in  Europe,  and  at 
our  own  place  at  the  Isle  of  Pines,  we  haye 
lower  masts  all  ready,  cut,  and. dry  and  seasoned; 
and  if  I  may  be  as  bold  as  to  say  it,  Sir,  I 
think  now  we  look  more  suspicious  than  ever, 
and  less  capable  of  giving  1^  baiL'' 

^  Snarling,"  said  the  Captain,  '^  last  night 
I  read  over  the  oath  which  binds  us  in  one 
bond ;  there  I  see  the  power  with  which  you 
have  invested  me.  Say  not  another  word,  I 
have  an  object  in  view  dearer  to  me  than  my 
exiled  life,  and  that  object  I  must  and  will  ac- 
complish. I  do  not  intend  to  stay  in  any  port 
to  refit,  I  care  not  if  we  never  anchor,  bat  I 
must  once  more  go  to  Liondon.  The  thief  who 
escapes  the  hounds  of  justice,  the  duellist  who 
comes  unscathed  finom  firequent  rencontres, 
the  sailor  who  braves  and  surmounts  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  all  grow  bold  from  their  hair 
breadth  escapes ;  the  eye,  the  nerve,  the  ear, 
become  familiar  with  danger,  and  are  firm  firom 
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fireqaent  incidents ;  perilous,  desperate,  so  have 
I  become  !  I  found  myself  on  the  scaffold  with 
Carlos,  the  very  chair  in  which  he  was  exe- 
cuted I  touched,  aye,  even  when  he  was  in  it 
and  calling  for  assistance  to  the  priest  below  ! 
I  have  been  within  five  minutes  of  the  hands 
of  justice  in  England ;  but  I  escaped  their 
grasp  and  now  accustomed  to  be  near,  but 
ever  to  evade,  I  go  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time.  Henceforth  we  must  shift  our  grounds; 
old  Englaitd  must  be  our  greatest  enemy ;  we 
must  not  talk,  Snarling,  of  Portsmouth  har- 
bour and  all  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed  in 
our  first  burst  of  delight;  no^  no,  my  old 
fiiend,  we  must  foiget  our  friends,  our  rela- 
tions, our  homes,  and  be  driven  like  a  weed  in 
tiie  Florida  stream,  wheresoever  the  wind  and 
the  sea  impel  us." 

'^  I  hope  not,  Sir,"  said  Snarling,  ^^  and  Pm 
not  the  man  to  hang  my  head  down  at  either 
danger  or  difficulty ;  but  never  again  to  see  the 
shores  of  old  England,  never  again  to  hear  the 
cheerful  song,  or  shuffle  a  dance  with  my  old 
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friend,  that's  more  than  I  bargained  for  when 
my  lips  muttered  out  the  oath.  Who  cares  6x 
a  little  danger  to  see  the  land  again  ?*' 

''  Why  just  now,  you  told  me  how  dange- 
rous it  was/' 

''  But  I  forgot  at  that  moment  what  yon 
have  now  brought  to  my  mind.  D —  it,  I'd 
rather  be  hung  in  England  than  ride  a  hone 
with  ribbons  on  his  tail  like  a  colonel  of  ca- 
valry in  Mexico  I  I'd  rather  sweep  the  streets 
with  a  log  to  my  leg  in  Portsmouth,  thsn  be 
governor  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba." 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  of  it.  Snarling,"  said 
Albert,  as  his  keen  searching  eye  watched  every 
movement  of  the  weather  beaten  tar. 

'*  It  makes  a  man  think  a  bit.  Sir ;  for  I 
never  got  into  this  scrape  any  more  than  your- 
self with  my  eyes  open.  I  was  obliged  to  enter 
for  the  craft,  or  to  walk  about  looking  for 
pearls  in  oyster  shells  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
but  I  always  had  a  hope  that  one  day  or  an- 
other, something  might  turn  up,  which  would 
land  us  in  England." 
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''  I  do  not  see  any  chance.  Snarling,  ez« 
cepting  one,  which  might  get  us  out  of  the 
scrape/' 

^  Say  what  it  is,  Sir^  and  yon  know  Tom 
Snarling  well  enough  to  trust  him." 

^  Another  time.  Snarling,  another  time,  we 
are  all  young  yet,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  not 
sayed  money  enough." 

"  Money  enough.  Sir,  why  do  you  think  I 
want  to  walk  about  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  wondering  how  long  I'm  to  live,  and 
be  very  busy  doing  nothing  ?  Vm  yet  young 
enough  for  a  frigate,  and  I'll  be  in  one  yet 
before  I  die." 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this  conver- 
sation, which  had  been  brought  on  by  Albert 
merely  to  see  how  much  love  of  home  was 
left  in  the  breast  of  his  mate,  that  the  Spitfire 
made  the  Ram  Head,  and  Albert  thought  of 
landing,  giving  instructions  to  Snarling,  to 
keep  the  schooner  at  sea,  until  the  tenth  day, 
when  he  was  again  to  stand  in  and  make  the 
land.  A  certain  flush  of  Snarling's  countenance 
alarmed  him,  and  he  at  once  resolved  not  to 
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hazard  his  crew,  by  ihe  wavering  disposition  of 
his  mate ;  he  was  dose  to  one  of  the  Cawsand 
bay  boats  and  he  recognized  instantly  one  of 
those  men  who  formerly  had  screened  him 
when  he  deserted.  He  feared  to  trust  himself 
into  his  hands  and  without  hesitation  tacked 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  It  was  sunset  and  the 
dark  nights  of  December  afforded  him  a  shelter 
from  observation. 

Whilst  Snarling  paced  the  deck  with  hurried 
steps,  Albert  busied  himself  in  arranging  his 
papers,  and  settling  in  his  mind  the  letters  he 
was  about  to  write.  He  inclosed  the  packet 
to  Law,  with  an  injunction,  that  it  was  on  no 
account  to  be  opened,  but  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  which  would  be  made  known,  when  it 
occurred,  to  the  lawyer.  He  was  directed  not 
to  pursue  any  inquiries,  concerning  Sir  Ro- 
nald de  Lancy,  or  in  any  manner  to  disturb 
Lady  de  Lancy  with  rumours  concerning  the 
flight  of  Rawlinson ;  and  there  was  another 
letter  which  caused  him  much  pain  and  time 
directed  to  Laura  Mackenide.     It  ran  thus : — 

'^  My  long  silence  might  have  caused  dis- 
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pleasuiej  but  drcumstances  can  be  pleaded  in 
extenuation.  I  know  all  that  has  happened  and 
more  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  fear  no  riyal  in 
your  affections,  for  my  heart  is  confident  of  the 
honesty  of  your  own ;  you  have  pledged  it  to 
one  whose  wayward  life  estranges  him  from 
you,  but  you  are  ever  present  in  the  calm,  the 
breeze,  or  the  storm ;  there  is  not  a  moment 
when  your  image  deserts  my  mind,  and  seeing 
you  thus  ever  by  my  side,  I  derive  comfort  and 
confidence  in  your  absence.  The  man  who  in- 
sulted you  has  met  his  fate  ;  he  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  one,  who  next  to  yourself  be 
would  have  injured ;  he  has  received  good  from 
him  whose  revenge  could  not  be  better  sa- 
tiated ; — you  will  never  bear  of  him  more ;  his 
silence  is  sealed,  although  he  lives  in  America. 
Of  this  strange  communication,  I  pray  you 
think  kindly.  I  know  of  your  being  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Law ;  by  this  conveyance 
he  receives  my  will,  with  injunctions  to  open 
it  and  meet  its  wishes,  if,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  I  do  not  appear  and  claim  my  bride ; 
I  am  close  to  you  now,  but  I  dare  not  see  you 
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and  you  are  ever  present  to  me,  Laura.    My 
own,  my  dearest  Laura,  be  in  accordance  widi 
my  wishes  for  this  time,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  six  mon^  you  shall  be  mine  never  to 
part,  or  I  shall  be  no  more,  and  my  wealth 
yours.     In  aD  seasons,  be  kind  and  good  to 
Herbert;  for  him  I  have  made  ample  provision 
hereafter;   place  confidence  in  that  excellent 
man  who  has  befriended  you  already,  listen  to 
bis  advice  and  be  to  him  a  daughter;  but  if  I 
yet  can  control  you  by   my  counsel,  by  my 
wishes,  if  the  heart  of  Ijaura  is  not  estranged 
from  me,  never  write  to  Raven  Castle ;  front 
that  you  are  doomed  to  be  a  stranger  until  my 
return,  then  you  may  claim  as  a  right,  what 
has  been  accorded  you  as  a  civility.    Tou  may 
show  this  to  your  adviser ;  he  will  see  more  in 
it  than  perhaps  you  can  divine.     Believe  in  my 
love,  in  my  constant  unalterable  a£fection ;  be- 
fore six  months  are  elapsed,  I  shall  live  in  your 
presence,  or  die  an  exUe ;  but  I  ding  to  the 
present,  and  in  that  hope  urge  you  to  believe 
me  coming  until  the  last  moment  of  my  allotted 
time.    Grod  bless  you,  and  keep  you  under  the 
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shadow  of  his  protection.  Again  I  say,  believe, 
trust  in  me, 

Your  devoted, 
Albert  db  Lanct.'' 

This,  with  a  packet  of  papers  and  deeds  and 
journals  were  landed  by  Albert  himself  at 
Plymouth,  booked  and  directed  to  Mr.  Law ; 
he  then  returned  to  the  Spitfire  and  with  a 
heart  considerably  relieved,  he  stretched  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Although  frequently  chased,  (he  Spitfire  made 
good  her  passage,  and  took  to  the  cavern  of 
the  pirates  a  considerable  booty,  in  which  were 
luxuries  plundered  from  various  vessels ;  these 
luxuries  were  handed  over  to  the  superannuated 
men,  who  wearied  out  life  in  utter  seclusion; 
they  had  one  or  two  canoes  in  which  they 
amused  themselves  fishing,  but  they  never 
dared  hazard  a  trip  to  any  other  island,  or  to 
the  main  land.  In  the  cavern  far  frt>m  the 
beach  which  surroimded  the  narrow  inlet,  old 
men  and  women  lingered  out  life,  having  spent 
their  early  days  in  crime,  and  their  old  age  in 
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idleness — too  slotihful  to  be  rioters  ^too  timid 
to  depart;  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night 
passed  in  the  usual  monotonous  routine — love 
iras  withered,  jriay  alone  survived  there.  By  the 
light  of  a  large  lamp  which  once  adorned  a 
churdi,  seated  on  caipets  which  covered  die 
boards,  these  men  of  crime,  and  women,  once  of 
laaeivioosness,  gambled  away  their  remaining 
days  and  nights,  at  mont^ ;  they  had  plenty  of 
money,  which  although  coveted,  was  usdesi^ 
excepting  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spitfire,  when 
some  of  the  crew  had  artides  of  small  value,  of 
which  they  were  anxious  to  dispose. 

The  dark  sombre  aiqpearance  of  this  cavern, 
which  for  years  and  years  had  been  the  resor^ 
in  tunes  past,  of  the  buccaneers,  onee  or  twice 
a  year  resounded  with  the  gay  notes  of  the 
human  voice.  The  arrivd  of  the  Spitfire  was 
the  signal  of  general  rejoidug;  then  all  the  long 
pent  up  restraint  of  drunkenness  broke  adrift; 
all  the  excesses  to  which  a  life  of  continued  ex* 
citement  prompts  die  indiiiation,  were  at  onee 
resorted  to ;  the  (rid  endeavoured  to  become 
young,  the  young  certain  of  becoming  deUli- 
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tated^  orgies  revolting  to  decency  had  been 
long  customary  when  the  schooner  arrived,  and 
dmnken  riots  led  to  brawls  and  discontent ;  the 
night  was  wearied  by  the  excesses,  and  the 
cool  morning  aroused  them  to  the  trifling  la*- 
boor,  such  inebriation  allowed.  There  were  no 
inhabitants  but  themselves;  the  small  inlet 
whidi  concealed  the  schooner  from  the  sea, 
was  unknown  to  the  cnuzers  who  seldom  or 
ever  landed  on  the  island,  and  were  ever  seen 
by  the  vigilant  pirates,  who  instantly  withdrew 
to  the  cave,  the  mouth  of  which,  even  if  dis«- 
covered,  would  not  tempt  being  explored. 

On  this  island  there  were  three  or  four  ne* 
groes — the  race  doomed  from  the  time  of  Adam 
to  be  slaves,  these  poor  fellows  had  intended  to 
run  away  from  their  masters  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  in  order  to  procure  money  for  their 
departure,  they  had  taken  a  canoe,  and  landed 
in  th^  Isle  of  Pines,  to  turn  turtle  during  the 
night,  and  to  sell  thein  the  next  morning. 
They  had  made  two  successful  trips,  perceived 
by  the  pirates,  and  the  third  time,  their  last 
intended  trip,  they  were  surprised,  seised  and 
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made  greater  slaves  their  canoe  was  aoon 
conTerted  into  fad ;  by  day  they  were  nnaUe 
to  escape^  and  by  night  they  were  always 
secured.  The  drunken  revel  was  their  only 
hope,  but  before  the  night's  debauch  began, 
some  wary  pirate  always  secured  them  moie 
firmly  than  before* 

On  this  night  a  murder  was  committed, 
which  Albert  could  not  restrain,  for  his  autho- 
rity ceased  when  the  crew  landed.  In  the  heat 
of  excitement  a  bet  was  laid,  that  one  erf*  the 
crew  was  a  better  marksman  than  the  odier, 
and  various  means  were  devised  to  put  the 
skill  of  each  of  the  noisy  braggadados  to  the 
test. 

'^  What's  the  use,'*  said  one,  ^  of  biasing 
away  at  a  tree,  when  we  shall  quarrel  about  the 
exact  centre  ?  There's  old  Mungo,  who  is  now 
getting  a  leg  as  big  as  an  elephant's,  who  can 
scarcely  crawl,  and  who  is  usdess  to  us,  and 
loathsome  to  himself,  stick  him  against  the 
tree,  and  th^  one  who  kiUs  him  wins  the 
bet'* 

Albert,  who  hever  allowed  himself  to  be  the 
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least  inebriated,  at  onoe  saw  that  a  deed  of 
horror  would  in  all  probability  be  carried  into 
execution.  To  interfere  with  any  show  of  autho* 
rity  would  have  led  to  some  act  of  desperation 
of  the  old  pirates,  who  were  lords  of  the  island, 
and  to  reason  with  drunken  men  was  a  waste 
of  words.  He  however  tried  to  turn  their 
thoughts  in  another  direction:  He  sat  down, 
filled  his  glass,  sung  a  song ;  a  mark  of  hilarity 
long  since  disused  by  one  whose  every  mo- 
ment was  a  torment ;  he  talked  of  their  feats 
of  plunder;  their  once  daring  inroad  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  their  narrow  escape  from 
Puebla,  their  forced  concealment  in  the  woods 
of  the  Pinal ;  their  frequent  scenes  of  excite- 
ment at  Medellin  at  Campeche,  or  on  the  coast 
of  Honduras,  but  all  in  vain.  No  sooner  had 
hb  story  ended,  than  the  same  clamorous  half 
drunken  comrade  recollected  the  wound  his 
vanity  had  received,  the  bet  he  had  made,  and 
his  disposition  to  put  his  skill  to  the  test. 
Again,  Albert  endeavoured,  by  making  him 
dead  drunk,  to  avoid  the  horrible  scene  which 
might  ensue.    He  was  just  in  that  state,  to 
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know  that  farther  intoxication  would  render 
his  vision  incorrect ;  he  was  at  that  unfortunate 
pitch,  when  an  excited  man  is  alive  to  any  plot, 
and    cautious    to    avoid    the     consequences. 
Words  ran  high,  and  one  of  Uie  old  men  un» 
fortunately  backed    laigely  the  skill  of   the 
quietest  man;  the  whole  crew  seemed  seised 
with  the  same  hellish  delight  of  alaaghter,  firom 
which  they  had,  for  two  years  been  held  back 
by  the  authority  of  their  Captain;  thdr  desire 
was  fanned  by  one  of  the  old  superannuated 
wretches,  who  declared  that  Mungo  was  more 
troublesome  than  all  the  negroes  put  together, 
and  that  all  hands  had  become  tired  of  beating 
him  in  order  to  force  him  to  his  work,  whilst 
the  fainting  wretch  laid  down  and  received 
their  stripes  without  a  murmur  over  his  l^s, 
now  labouring  under  elej^iantiasis. 

Once  more,  Albert  for  a  second  stopped  their 
intentions  by  startling  apprehensions  of  disco- 
very by  tiie  noise  of  the  muskets.  A  drunken 
man  is  ever  valorous ;  wine  places  the  drunkard 
who,  when  sober  is  a  coward,  on  a  par  with  the 
most  valiant;  his  reason   which  prompts  his 
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fear  is  quenched  by  wine,  and  as  the  danger  is 
underyaluedj  it  is  despised* 

^  Put  him  up,  lug  the  lazy  lumber  to  the 
tree ;  he  won't  walk  there  without  assistance, 
but  we'll  soon  lead  him  along  like  a  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  save  him  his  morning's  beating/' 

The  poor  object  of  this  brutal  bet  was  at 
that  moment  happy;  exhausted  nature  had 
lulled  him  to  sleep,  and  in  spite  of  the  noisy 
brawl,  the  hoarse  voices,  the  curses,  execrations, 
damorous  choruses,  or  angry  discussions,  he 
slept  soundly,  quietly,  even  when  his  name  was 
called.  *'  Mungo,  come  here,  you  sleepy  hound,*' 
resounded  through  the  cavern,  which  at  last 
awoke  the  victim;  but  the  poor  fellow  awoke  to 
intense  pain,  and  was  unable  to  rise ;  the  delay 
occasioned  a  desire  to  inflict  more  cruelty ;  one 
proposed  trying  the  application  of  a  red  hot 
nail,  others  suggested  the  stick,  and  amidst 
the  ncHse  and  the  revelry,  the  excitement  and 
the  cruelty,  the  unfortunate  black  aroused  him- 
self, in  spite  of  torments  almost  beyond  imagi- 
nation, and  tottered  to  thcitahle. 
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'^  Cany  €taa  rope,*'  said  one,  as  be  diiew 
■ome  fiUlioiiis  of  small  cord  over  his  shoulders, 
^  carry  this,  and  the  lantern,  and  stay  by  the 
nrsb  trre% 

The  grey-headed  n^gro,  smarting  under  every 
step,  slowly  proceeded  to  the  spot ;  and  there 
sitting  at  its  roots,  he  calmly  awaited  some 
other  order ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  bet,  and 
of  lus  destiny. 

The  party  rose,  and  once  again  the  voice  of 
Albert,  in  the  tone  of  command,  called  upon 
his  crew  to  obey  him,  and  desist ;  instantly  one 
of  the  older  men  interfered,  for  he  would  not 
allow  the  oath  which  bound  the  Spitfire  crew 
to  them,  whilst  at  the  island,  to  be  weakened 
in  force,  by  any  giving  orders,  but  those  in 
whom  all  authority  was  reposed.  It  was  now 
useless,  indeed  the  last  endeavour  had  only 
rendered  the  crew  more  clamorous,  more  deter- 
mined. All  intervention  was  now  at  an  end ; 
the  half  drunken  disputants  selected  their  arms, 
and  furnished  themselves  with  ammunition, 
and  during  this  interval,  Albert  endeavoured 
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once  more  to  save  the  black,  by  carrying  him 
to  the  schooner,  and  there  asserting  his  au- 
thority. 

The  mieven  ground  rendered  the  attempt 
abortive,  and  the  gallant  fellow  fell  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  too  soon  came  the  revellers ;  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch  was  lashed  to  a  tree,  and  the 
murderers  retired  about  one  hundred  yards; 
the    miserable  lantern  which  shed  its    trea- 
cherous light,  was  placed  upon  a  nail  exactly 
over  the  head  of  Mungo,  who  stood  with  all 
the  patient  resignation  of  that  much  injured 
dass,  when  their    oppressors    practice   their 
wanton  cruelties    and   barbarities;    he    then 
scarcely  murmured ;   he  saw  their  object,  and 
in  a  tone  piteous  to  hear,  asked;   ^^  Why  for 
kill    poor   Mungo?''   even  then  the    love  of 
life  subjected  as  it  was,  to  every  indignity, 
every  torment,  rose  above  the  fear  of  death. 
So  true  it  is,  that  the  most  loathsome  life 
imagination  can  suggest,  is  paradise  to  what 
in  death.  Here  was  the  slave,  the  miserable, 
we  fear   oppressed,  and  injured    slave,  who 
would  have  supplicated  for  existence,  although 
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that  existence  would  have  been  one  of  mi- 
seiy. 

''  Never  mind,  Mango,"  sud  one  fellow,  as 
he  measured  the  ground,  ^  you  have  at  least 
an  hour  to  stand  upon  those  large  legs.  Ill 
bet  they  don't  hit  you  to  kill  you  under  that 
time;  so  you  have  lots  of  minutes  to  get 
ready  for  the  change." 

Once  more  the  interposing  voice  of  Albert 
was  heard ;  he  offered  to  buy  Mungo,  at  an 
enormous  price ;  but  he  was  the  general  pro- 
perty, and  the  consent  of  all  was  requisite; 
this,  it  was  useless  to  hope  for.  *'  For  my 
sake,''  he  said,  ^  grant  the  request  at  my  sup- 
plication." Now  the  lawless  pirate  was  a  mo- 
ment freed  from  his  oath,  and  then  shewed  his 
freedom.  Beaten  back  and  insulted,  Albert 
shook  hands  with  the  black,  who  blessed  him^ 
and  prayed  that  he  might  soon  be  free  from 
such  associates;  in  the  prayer  no  one  more 
^earnestly  joined  than  the  Captun,  but  his  heart 
sickened,  when  he  thought  how  impossible,  or 
improbable,  such  an  event  could  be.  He  then 
retired  to  the  furthest  comer  of  &e  cave,  as  if 
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to  avoid  the  sounds  which  would  convey  to 
him  the  death  of  the  innocent  black.     Shot 
after  diot,  langh  after  laugh^  and  groan  suc- 
ceeding groan^  informed  him  of  the  progress 
of  this  hellish    sport;    the  black  had  been 
woonded  several  times,  but  no  fortunate  sight 
directed  the  coup-de-graoe ;   quite  in  vain  they 
sought  to  decide  tiieir  bet,  neither  could  suc- 
ceed in  being  the  murderer,  although  their 
heart's  warmest  wishes  were  on  each  shot.    At 
last  the  first  man  who  had  proposed  the  sport, 
in  a  rage  at  his  continued  misses,  ran  to  the 
poor  black,  and  placiog  the  muzzle  against  his 
heart,  discharged  the  gun.    The  head  fell  in- 
stantly forward,  and  the  cords  alone  supported 
the  murdered  slave. 

The  scene  of  revelling  was  then  renewed, 
and  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appeared  before 
the  disgusting  debauch  had  finished;  when 
the  drunkard  and  the  murderer  sunk  into  tem- 
porary forgetfulness,  to  awake  to  sickness  of 
body  and  of  mind.  There  was  one  man  who 
paced  the  island  in  all  the  excitement  of  men- 
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tal  anguish.  It  was  the  CSaptaia ;  his  cautious 
habit  warned  him  to  sweep  the  horizon,  before 
he  ventured  to  think  of  the  last  night's  action. 
There  was  a  vessel  lying  becalmed,  some  few 
miles  firom  the  island,  with  her  boat  lowered 
down ;  the  idle  sail  flapped  against  the  mast, 
as  the  last  of  the  land  breese  died  away,  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun  became  oppressive ;  on  the 
smooth  sur&ce  of  this  clear  mirror  of  the 
sides,  floated  a  man  of  war  brig;  if  any  of  the 
crew  landed,  the  body  of  the  black  might 
betray  them.  In  an  instant  he  hurried  to  the 
cave,  and  called  Snarling,  who,  with  himself, 
had  made  an  attempt  to  save  the  poor  fellow ; 
and  who,  seeing  the  general  disposition  to 
drunkenness,  had  for  once  conquered  his 
desire  to  participate  in  this  sailors'  recreation, 
and  slept  on  board  the  schooner. 

It  was  an  instant  of  much  alarm ;  true,  the 
Spitfire's  fore-mast  was  replaced,  the  sails 
bent,  and  a  light  breeze  gently  swept  the 
island,  sufficient  to  have  blown  her  dear  of  the 
harbour ;  but  her  crew  were  drunk ;  not  a  roan 
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saving  tfie  two  slaves,  who  still  were  ignorant 
of  Mango's  death  could  stand,  and  here  close 
to  them,  was  a  man-of  •war-brig. 

The  first  great  object  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  save,  now 
buried  the  body;  there  was  no  ceremony,  no 
service,  both  dug  the  grave,  and  in  the  state  in 
which  he  died,  he  was  interred. 

'^  This  is  a  sad  end.  Snarling,''  said  Albert, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  cool  himself  after  the 
exertion ;  ''  and  how  soon  we  may  share  this 
man's  fate,  we  can  little  guess ;  the  drunkards 
might  have  selected  you  as  easily  as  Mungo, 
and  our  own  men  might  have  bet  upon  our 
death/' 

''  Not  whilst  there  is  two  of  us  sober,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Snarling.  **  I  wish  I  was  clear  of 
thi^  net  of  the  devil's ;  he'll  make  a  haul  of  us 
all,  as  sure  as  Mungo  was  his  likeness ;  what's 
to  be  done  now,  if  the  brig  sends  a  boat?" 

**  I  scarcely  know,  aifd  can  scarcely  coUect 
my  senses  sufficient  to  think ;  fortunately,  if 
they  land,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  land  on 
the  nearest  point ;  then,  without  they  traverse 
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the  whole  island^  the  schooner  will  be  safe ; 
but  if  they  Tentcure  into  the  wood,  the  foot- 
steps of  last  night's  folly  may  lead  them  to 
the  cave ;  the  slaves  wonld  soon  hail  them  as 
liberators ;  and  joining  them,  we  should  be 
sacrificed.  There  is  the  oanoe  which  might  save 
ns,  and  as  prudent  men,  we  had  better  make 
preparations,  by  placing  some  provisions,  the 
mast  and  sails  in  the  canoe ;  go  and  get  her 
ready,  whilst  I  watch  the  movement  of  the 
brig/' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Whilst  Snarling  turned  his  attention  to 
the  canoe^  as  a  place  of  refiige,  he  had  time  to 
think  that  a  residence  in  Cuba  with  their  for- 
mer reputations  so  honorably  gained  in  robbing 
the  conducta  at  St.  Jago,  and  having  a  per- 
fect knowledge  how  expeditiously  the  Spa* 
niards  divested  themselves  of  pirates  whenever 
they  fell  into  their  hands,  would  not  be  quite 
so  pleasant;  and  as  to  going  farther  in  the 
canoe,  that  had  its  difficulties  and  its  dangers, 
as  land  where  they  would,  their  deeds  were 
recorded,  he  walked  in  silence,  whilst  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  past  life,  his  fu- 
ture prospects,  his  present  danger.    It  is  in 
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moments  like  these,  that  the  mind  rans 
oyer  years  of  the  past  in  a  second,  and  at  the 
same  time,  mirrors  the  future.  Snarling  had 
very  little  in  either  state,  of  consolation ;  and 
he  would  gladly  have  allowed  the  oath  to 
escape  his  memory,  if  the  superstition  of  a 
seaman,  had  not  fixed  it  indelibly  there. 

The  Captain  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the 
brig  which  for  ever  kept  changing  her  posi- 
tion, as  the  current  in  its  caprice,  or  a  slight 
flaw  of  air  swept  past  her.  The  boat  was  at 
first  employed  in  throwing  water  over  the 
sides  of  the  brig,  a  custom  common  in  hot 
climates.  She  was  then  made  fiist  astern, 
and  Albert  firom  his  place  of  concealment,  felt 
a  relief  incomprehensible,  as  he  saw  the  last 
man  leave  her,  and  actually  heard  the  pipe 
to  breakfast,  which  sound  he  well  remembered. 
He  was  safe  for  a  minute,  but  how  to  turn  that 
moment  to  advantage.  The  drunken  crew  were 
proof  against  all  attempts  to  rouse  them  from 
their  slumbers.  His  endeavours  to  awaken  the 
crew  to  the  danger  so  very  near,  was  ineflfectoal, 
and  he  returned  to  watch  the  brig.  To  his  great 
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BStoniahment,  he  saw  tihe  boat  had  shoved  off, 
and  was  pulling  towards  the  island.  There  were 
only  five  hands  in  all,  four  of  which,  appeared 
like  midshipmen  whilst  the  fifth  was  in  all  pro* 
bability  the  boat  keeper.  He  ran  to  Snarling, 
and  summoned  him  to  his  side,  desiring  him  to 
bring  muskets  and  pistols  for  both ;  again  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  arouse  one,  who  ap- 
peared less  drunk  than  the  rest,  but  failing  in 
all  attempts,  they  concealed  the  entrance  of 
the  caye,  by  pieces  of  wood  and  shrubs,  kept 
for  the  occasion.  The  papers  of  the  Jonathan 
Dobbs  were  got  in  readiness,  and  every  other 
one  carefully  concealed ;  all  precautions  taken, 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  enemies  with  as 
much  coolness  and  caution  as  was  requi- 
site. 

The  boat  pulled  direct  to  the  shore,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  four  young  men,  one  of 
whom  was  a  lieutenant,  and  each  carrying 
guns,  landed.  They  trod  cautiously  along  the 
beach,  as  if  tracing  the  marks  of  the  turtle, 
which  are  plentiful  in  those  parts,  in  order  to 
discover  their  eggs;  but  failing  in  this,  they 
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appeared  resolved  to  dive  into  the  woods* 
Albert  heard  them  give  an  order  to  the  boat 
keeper,  that  in  the  event  of  any  signal  beiog 
hoisted  firom  the  brig,  to  discharge  his  musket 
'^  Keep  a  good  look  out,  do  you  hear,  for  di* 
rectly  the  sea  breeze  comes  down,  the  signal 
will  be  made." 

^  The  sea  breeze,"  murmured  Albert, "  never 
comes  when  it  is  wanted  |  there  is  not  a  doud 
to  the  eastward,  and  to-day,  the  land  breese 
ksted  an  hour  longer  than  usual ;  it  will  be 
eleven,  three  hours  more,  before  we  can  ex- 
pect this  breeae ;  creep  away,  Snarling,  to  the 
farthest  point,  and  take  care  not  to  be  seen/* 

There  would  have  been  but  little  cause  for 
alarm,  had  not  the  impatience  of  the  Captain 
betrayed  them.  The  midshipmen  on  arrival  in 
the  wood,  discovered  in  the  sandy  soil,  which 
is  plentiful  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  mark  of  a 
man's  foot ;  "  And  that,*'  said  the  youngest, 
"  itf  fresh,  it  has  been  done  not  five  minotes 
ago. 

^'  Some  n^;roes  I  suppose,  who  came  over 
from  the  main  land  for  turtle  V* 
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^  Not  SO,  Sir  1"  said  the  forward  youngster, 
^  for  negroes  wear  no  shoes ;  and  this  is  the 
print  of  rather  a  genteel  foot,  such  a  one,  as 
might  walk  up  the  streets  of  Kingston,  and 
half  the  blackies  in  the  world  would  call  out, 
massa  buckra  wid  him  lilly  foot ;  see  here.  Sir, 
there  are  the  marks  of  two  men  V* 

The  lieutenant  looked,  and  it  was  decided 
to  trace  the  foot  marks.  '^  You  see,  Sir,"  con- 
tinued the  sharp  youngster,  '^  these  are  no 
turtle  hunters,  or  they  would  ha^e  gone  to  the 
beach ;  they  seem  to  hare  come  thus  far«-one 
has  advanced  ten  yards  further,  then  both 
have  retreated;  Mc.  Coy,  you  Irish  bog  trotter, 
keep  your  hoof  off  the  track,  or  you'll  tread 
the  four  into  one,  and  we  shall  be  all  adrift  in 
our  search/' 

A  laugh  at  the  Irish  boy  followed,  and  the 
party  headed  by  the  youngster,  tracked  the 
marks.  His  tongue  was  not  idle  as  he  walked 
along;  and  the  conversation,  as  the  unerring 
track  directed  them  in  the  pursidt,  led  them  in 
the  steps  of  Albert ;  the  place  were  Snarling 
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had  separated  was  marked.  Two  followed  bim, 
each  prepared  for  action,  whilst  the  lieutenant 
followed  those  of  Albert.  Whenever  a  hard 
piece  of  ground  could  be  founds  or  a  small 
bush  could  defend  the  soil^  on  it  Albert  trod ; 
but  Snarling  intent  upon  gaining  a  greater  dK»» 
tance,  forgot  such  prudent  caution,  and  in  his 
hurry,  rounded  a  small  knoll,  from  which  die 
schooner  was  visible.  No  sooner  did  the 
youngster  see  her  than  he  called  out  at  the  top 
of  his  shrill  voice,  that  there  was  a  prize  in  the 
creek.  The  Captain  heard  it,  and  as  the  fieute- 
nant  turned,  he  took  a  more  circuitona  route, 
and  appeared  just  over  the  vessel. 

^  What  the  devil  have  we  here  ?*'  said  the 
youngster,  whose  eyes  were  every  where ;  '^  why 
there  have  been  a  dozen  men  here ;  and  here  is 
the  exact  mark  of  a  musket,  and  blood  enoi^h 
under  this  tree,  to  have  floated  a  jolly  boat; 
even  the  sand  has  not  swallowed  it  all,  and 
the  stain  is  evident." 

^  Killing   a    pig,  you  spalpeen,"   said  the 
Irish  boy. 
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^  Pig,  Paddy,  do  you  think  they  tie  a  pig  to  a 
tree^  to  cut  its  throat  with  a  musket  ?'' 

So  intent  had  the  party  been,  that  not  one 
had  seen  Albert,  who,  concealing  himself,  left 
Snarling  to  pass  off  the  schooner,  and  manu- 
fecture  lies  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  ends  of 
cartridges  which  had  been  bitten  off,  were 
found  by  the  youngster ;  and  so  closely  did  he 
follow  like  a  blood-hound,  that  he  stepped  to 
the  grave  of  the  black  man,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  spot  where  Paddy's  pig  was'  bu- 
ried. 

Snarling,  observing  the  shrewdness  of  this 
hoimd  of  pirates,  boldly  advanced,  and  saluted 
the  lieutenant  almost  before  he  saw  him. 

"  I  calculate,'*  he  began, "  you're  looking 
after  turtle  this  morning  ?" 

*'  Halloo !"  said  the  lieutenant,  looking  up, 
**  what  the  devil  brought  you  here  ?'* 

"  My  schooner  I  expect." 

"  Why,  you  are  no  yankee ;  you  are  either 
Robinson  of  the  Swiftsure,  or  you  are  his 
ghost.'' 

''Then,"  said  Snarling  with  as  unchangea- 

VOL.    III.  JL 
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ble  a  iace  as  a  turtle ;  ^  I   expect  I'm    Ms 
ghost,  for  I'm  not  him/' 

The  lieutenant  still  continued  to  eye  him 
carefully ;  and  the  youngster,  who  had  left  the 
grave  to  hear  the  news,  cut  in,  unasked,  with  his 
remarks.  He  was  a  privileged  person,  one  of 
those  spoilt  midshipmen,  whose  tongue  was 
ever  ready  with  some  flippant  remark,  and  who« 
owing  to  the  indiscrimination  of  the  oldsters, 
mistook  impertinence  for  wit. 

"  Halloa,  Jonathan,"  he  said,  ^  that  jacket 
of  yours  was  never  cut  in  New  York." 

*^  It  belonged,"  replied  Snarling,'^  I  calculate, 
to  a  Philadelphia  lawyer;  a  chap  who  grew  so 
tall,  that  they  cut  him  in  pieces,  on  account  of 
his  impertinence,  and  I  expect  you  are  a  walking 
piece  of  him.'* 

''  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,"  eja- 
culated the  Irishman. 

'^  Then  I  took  his  head  for  my  share,  and 
there's  no  sense  left  in  America." 

Snarling  looked  at  him  not  much  like  a 
quiet  American  merchant ;  his  scowl,  which 
manifested  a  person  accustomed  to  resent  in* 
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juries,  rather  than  bear  them>  darkened  his 
countenance* 

^  What  schooner  is  that  ?''  said  the  lieute- 
nant. 

".  Mine/'  said  Snarling. 
"  Don't  you  know  the  difference,"  inter- 
rupted the  youngster,    '^  between  what  and 
whose ;    I  expect,  at  any  rate,  you  have  no 
Philadelphia  lawyer's  head.^' 

^'  111  try  the  thickness  of  yours,^'  said  the 
pirate,  rather  off  his  guard. 

*'  Silence,  youngster,"  said  the  lieute- 
nant. 

^'  I  should  like  to  see  that  yankee  doodle 
put  his  paw  upon  me,"  murmured  the 
youngster,  ^  and  I  would  not  be  long  before 
I  put  a  ball  through  him." 

Snarling  overheard  hira,  he  looked  at  him, 
as  if  he  could  have  crushed  him,  and  the  pru- 
dent part  he  ought  to  play  was  quite  for- 
gotten. 

"  Do  you  allow  your  boys  to  insult  a  gen- 
tleman that  way  ?'^  he  asked. 

The  youngster  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 

k2 
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at  the  word  gentleman^  in  which  he  was  jdned 
hy  the  other  two,  and  hardly  deserted  by  the 
lieutenant^  over  whose  countenance  a  smile 
was  perceptible  ;  whilst  Snarling,  who  preferred 
action  rather  than  words,  seemed  winding  him- 
self up,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  musquitoe, 
who,  even  in  his  insignificance,  so  much  an- 
noyed him. 

^'  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  saw  the  symptoms  of  hostility  in 
Snarling,  and  who  was  quite  aware  that  the 
schooner  had  more  than  one  man  to  navigate 
her ;  indeed  the  cautious  manner  in  which  the 
crew  were  concealed,  began  to  alarm  the 
officer;  he  was  perfectly  unprotected,  and 
although  his  duty  led  him  to  examine  the 
schooner,  yet  he  was  confident  that  great 
prudence  was  requisite. 

As  yet,  only  the  masts  had  been  visible ;  but 
as  he  advanced,  and  the  long,  magnificent  hull 
of  this  beautiful  vessel  appeared,  he  became 
alarmed,  lest  he  should  be  detained,  should  she 
be  one  of  those  vessels  which  had  lately  com- 
mitted serious  depredations  in  those  seas,  and 
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which  rejoiced  in  the  uncomfortable  name  of 
pirates.  What  else  could  she  be  ?  The  long  gun 
was  yisible,  the  smaller  guns  were  there; 
thirty  men  could  not  have  worked  her  pro- 
perly ;  and  yet  one  man  alone  was  ^sible,  and 
this  man^  to  the  eye  of  the  lieutenant,  a  de- 
serter, whom  he  recollected  himself  onboard 
the  Swiftsure.  The  manner  of  Snarling, 
the  bold,  resolute  daring  bearing,  convinced 
him  that  civility  was  the  best  policy.  Once  on 
board  the  brig,  he  was  secure,  then  indeed  the 
schooner  could  be  entrapped;  he  therefore 
prepared  to  retreat,  but  in  this  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  the  Captain,  who  salut- 
ing the  lieutenant,  begged  him  to  inspect  the 
vessel.  The  Captain  had  been  close  the  whole 
time,  and  came  forward,  fearing  a  discovery  if  the 
intruders  suddenly  returned. 

"  Aye,*'  said  the  youngster,  who  imagined 
that  no  people  under  the  sun  dared  insult  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  uniform ;  ^  this  is  the 
gentleman  in  the  tippy  bobby  boots,  there  are 
at  least  thirty  more  of  them  somewhere."  The 
lieutenant  gave  him  a  look,  but  the  youngster 
continued  to  his  Irish  messmate,  '^  What  with 
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the  pig  P^dy,  the  ends  of  the  cartridges,  the 
hlood  and  the  graye,  I  think  we  have  stumbled 
upon  as  pretty^  a  prize  as  ever  floated  ;  and 
when  I'm  prize-master,  I'll  take  die  shine  oat 
of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  there." 

^'  She  is  the  Jonathan  Dobbs/'said  the  Cap- 
tain **  and  I  am  her  commander,  the  papers  are 
here,  and  yon  can  inspect  them." 

The  lieutenant,  who  was  fearful  of  giving 
trouble,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  saying,  '^  The 
breeze  will  soon  be  down,  I  must  return  on 
board,'^  was  on  the  point  of  retracing  his  steps, 
when  the  youngster  said,  ^  Come  along,  Fbt, 
let's  see  how  well  divide  the  cabin,^  and  pre- 
pared to  leap  into  die  vessel,  when  Snarling 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  turned  him 
round,  without  the  slightest  effort,  saying: 
'  When  you  are  ordered'  on  board,  young 
gentleman ;  then  your  obedience  will  be  an  ex* 
cuse  for  your  bad  manners.'* 

^'  Wait  a  little,  my  yankee  skipper,"  said  the 
youngster,  ''  and  111  dance  over  those  decks 
without  your  leave." 

The  Captain  interposed,  he  was  anxious  to 
save  time ;  he  requested  the  youngster  to  go  on 
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board,  and  by  way  of  bravado,  he  instantly 
leapt  on  her  decks.  She  looked  longer  as  he 
stood  on  board  of  her ;  he  could  not  control 
his  wonder ;  the  tall  main-mast  raked  so  much, 
that  its  head  plumbed  the  tafirail,  whilst  the 
fore-yard  seemed  long  enough  to  make  a  fri- 
gate the  same  spar.  He  said  with  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm;  *'  Here's  a  vessel,  she  answers 
the  description  of  the  pirate  vessel  of  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  1" 

There  was  a  sudden  flush  suffused  the  face  of 
the  Captain,  which  did  not  escape  the  lieutenant. 
He  called  his  youngster  out  of  the  schooner, 
and  mentioning  that  the  creek  was  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  vessels,  asked  merely,  as 
a  pretext  for  saying  something,  ^'  What  was  the 
reason  which  brought  the  Jonathan  Dobbs 
into  the  creek  ?'* 

**  We  sprung  our  top-mast,"  replied  the  Cap» 
tain,  '^  and  seeing  the  tall  pines  here,  I  ventured 
to  cut  down  one,  and  to  make  the  mast ;  it  was 
then  we  discovered  the  creek,  and  I  came  in 
for  security,  whilst  my  men  worked ;  it  saved 
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me  some  expense,  and  gave  me  an  oppbrta- 
nity  of  cawlking  her  bows;  if  yon  step  this  way, 
yon  will  see  how  requisite  it  was.'^ 

"  Well/'  said  the  youngster  out-loud^  **  I 
say,  Paddy,  this  is  a  second  nonsuch,  two  decks 
and  no  bottom,  five  guns  and  two  men ;  the 
top-mast  is  an  end,  and  it's  not  a  new  one, 
but  the  fore-mast,  (I  wonder  if  these  two  gen- 
tlemen cut  that  out  of  the  wood,)  has  never  yet 
been  greased/' 

"  What  an  eye  you  have  for  an  observation," 
said  Snarling,  ''  if  you  come  with  me  into  the 
wood,  111  show  you  the  top-mast,  that's  the 
sprung  one/' 

There  was  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
youngster  to  accept  this  civil  invitation ;  for 
at  that  moment  the  musket  of  the  boatmen 
was  heard.  "  There's  the  signal,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  **  we  must  go  back." 

'^  You  will  find  this  a  shorter  way,''  said 
Snarling,  as  he  volunteered  to  lead  iheia  a  com- 
plete round. 

^^  I  fancy  your  shoes  are  a  good  track,"  said 
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the  youngster,  *'  we  came  here  by  that  goidei 
and  we  had  better  go  back  by  the  same 
pUot." 

'^  As  you  wish/'  said  the  Captain,  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  guide  in  the  person  of  the  midship- 
man. As  he  passed  the  trees,  he  said ;  '^  I  won- 
der if  burying  pigs  makes  the  pork  better." 
He  was  considered  a  licensed  talker  j  no  one 
noticed  the  remark,  but  as  the  party  drew 
away  from  the  schooner,  their  pace  was  quick- 
ened; not  a  word  was  spoken,  excepting  by 
the  youngster,  who  kept  up  a  fire  of  his  wit 
at  his  messmates,  every  now  and  then  point- 
ing to  the  print  of  Snarling's  gentlemanly 
foot-mark,  and  gaining  courage  as  he  neared  his 
boat,  he  remarked,  ^^  That  for  boots,  they  cer- 
tainly were  as  much  like  the  bottom  of  a 
scrubbing  brush,  as  any  covering  for  feet  he 
had  ever  seen." 

On  gaining  sight  of  the  boat,  the  Captain  and 
Snarling  took  their  departure;  they  hastily 
retreated  to  the  cave,  whilst  the  youngster, 
now  no  longer  controlled  in  the  slightest  man- 
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ner,  declared  the  Tessel  a  pirate,  and  the  crew 
afiraid  to  appear. 

^'  We  will  soon  be  after  her,  at  any  rate/' 
said  the  lieutenant,  ^  directly  the  sea  breeze 
comes  down,  and  the  clouds  are  showing  in 
some  force  to  the  eastward,  we  must  not  lose 
a  moment."  Her  sails  were  benl^  ^  and 
as  to  catqhing  such  a  clipper  as  that  in  any 
breeze — " 

'^  A  turtle,''  said  the  youngster,  ''in  search  of 
an  Italian  greyhound." 

''  Now  then,  give  way,  youngster,  come  and 
steer ;  we  must  not  do  like  midshipmen  fatiga- 
ed,  keep  looking  how  much  farther  we  haye  to 
pull,  but  as  prize  money  is  dear  to  us,  and 
pirates  most  enviable  prizes,  we  must  pull  like 
Britons." 

The  time  consumed  on  the  island,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Albert,  had  tended  to  restore 
some  of  the  drunkards  to  a  greater  disposition 
to  wakefulness,  and  the  rough  manner  in  which 
they  were  handled  by  Snarling^  and  the  Cap- 
tain,   made  ten    of  them   sufficiently  awake 
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to  Stagger  to  the  schooner.  The  first  ob- 
ject was  to  get  to  sea,  for  when  she  was  gone, 
the  brig  would  be  led  away  in  ptirsnit,  and 
the  nest  of  hornets  would  remam  nndis- 
torbed.  The  rest  of  the  crew  were  carried  to 
the  schooner,  and  in  spite  of  being  dipped  in 
the  water  alongside,  continued  dead  drunk,  and 
incapable  of  being  aroused  to  any  action. 

The  termination  of  the  creek  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  island^  where,  around  the  anchor- 
age, the  tall  pines  shot  up  fiir  beyond  the 
height  of  the  schooner's  mast,  and  there  secure 
from  all  winds,  the  Spitfire  remained  unseen 
firom  the  sea,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  even 
when  dose  on  board  of  her.  There  was  not 
now  a  breath  of  wind — the  crew  were  all  on 
boards  and  the  elder  pirates  left  in  possession  of 
their  cave,  quite  unable  to  make  any  defence  in 
the  event  of  an  attack. 

A  good  look  out  was  kept  on  the  boat — she 
had  at  least,  three  miles  to  pull,  and  three  miles 
to  young  gentlemen,  whose  hands  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  such  hard  work,  was  a 
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distence  not  so  easily  ^performed.  In  spite  of 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  lieutenant,  the  crew  did 
look  to  the  distance  they  had  to  achieve,  but 
their  spirits  were  high ;  there  was  a  suspicious 
vessel  close  to  them ;  prize  money  was  gleam- 
ing before  their  eyes,  and  promotion  might  be 
the  result  of  an  instant  attack. 

Most  anxiously  the  Captain  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding on  board  the  brig.  The  schooner  was 
warped  to  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  even  here 
she  was  concealed,  and  although  her  sails  were 
loosened,  and  the  vessel  only  held  by  a  hawser, 
yet  the  pines  which  grow  nearly  to  the  very 
water's  edge,  concealed  her.  The  Captain  had 
placed  himself  behind  one  of  the  trees  with  his 
glass,  and  his  vigilance  was  soon  rewarded  ^ 
the  yards  of  the  brig,  which  had  been  braced 
up  on  the  starboard  tack,  were  now  squared, 
and  a  boat  was  soon  swinging  in  the  tackles, 
and  hoisted  out;  at  this,  he  smiled  in  de- 
rision ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  the  state  of 
his  crew,  he  became  seriously  alarmed.  Snar- 
ling came  and  reported  the  Spitfire  in  as  perfect 
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readiness,  for  any  event,  as  she  could  be  made. 
^^  What's  in  the  wind  now,  Sir?"  asked  Snar- 
ling. 

^  She  is  hoisting  her  boats  out,  and  even  now 
there  is  the  carriage  of  the  boat's  gun  going 
into  her  launch.'^ 

*^  I  think,"  said  Snarling,  ^^  she  had  better 
leave  that  alone,  for  long  Tom  of  ours  will  soon 
set  all  those  boys  swimming,  and  in  this  nice 
calm  day  we  have  plenty  of  sharks  at  hand  to 
save  us  making  prisoners." 

^*  This  day,  Snarling,  is  the  most  sorrowful 
of  my  existence ;  I  am  pledged  by  an  oath  too 
solemn  to  break,  and  too  cautiously  worded  to 
evade,  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  save 
the  schooner,  and  protect  the  crew ;  I  would 
as  soon  die,  as  fire  upon  that  boat,  and  if  I 
could,  at  this  trying  moment,  escape  in  the 
canoe  without  compromising  myself,  most 
gladly  would  I  avail  myself  of  the  shelter,  al- 
most hopeless  as  it  is." 

^^  Upon  this  occasion,'*  said  Snarling,  ^*  I 
would  just  as  soon  rid  myself  of  the  mipleasant 
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rememliranoe  of  tlie  lieotenant;— he  has  too 
good  a  memory  to  be  a  good  neighbour.  What 
are  they  at  now  ?" 

^  There's  the  gun  in  the  slings;  the  quarter 
boats  are  down,  and  there  are  now  four  boats 
in  all ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  we  must  cast 
off  the  sdiooner,  and  sweep  her  as  &r  as  we 
can  between  the  island  and  the  main  land ;  if 
a  breeze  comes,  we  can  work  to  windward 
through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  anyattempt 
to  follow  us  there,  would  be  the  loss  of  the 
brig.'' 

"  But  supposing  the  sea  breese  should  not 
come  down  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  those 
clouds,  we  are  then  caught  by  the  boats." 

^  If  obliged  to  defend  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
enabled  so  to  do,  and  in  the  event  of  a  defisat^ 
we  must  seek  shelter  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
I  hare  no  fear  of  the  sea  breese,  although  it  is 
late  to-day;  even  now,  I  see  iton  the  horixon; 
long  before  the  boats  can  reach  us,  it  will  be 
down.  Come  to  our  weak,  Snarling,  and  I  most 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  arms ;   see,  even  the  Captain  of  an 
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English  man  of  war  brig  may  make  a  mistake 
which  will  allow  his  adversary  to  escape :  his 
boats  will  be  half  way  on  shore^  before  the 
breeze  comes^  and  whilst  he  heaves  to,  to  hoist 
them  in  again,  we  shaU  show  him  how  long  are 
our  legs,  and  how  quickly  we  can  use  them/' 

The  Spitfire  now  cast  off,  and  was  towed 
clear  of  the  creek.  When  she  resorted  to  her 
sweeps,  she  was  within  three  miles  of  the  brig, 
and  both  vessels  were  in  sight  of  each  other. 
As  she  came  roimd  the  point,  and  became 
visible,  an  tmusual  activity  seemed  to  prevail 
on  board  of  her  pursuer ;  the  boats  were  sent 
ahead,  and  the  brig's  bow  towed  round  towards 
the  island,  whilst  the  men  were  seen  descending 
the  side,  into  the  launch ;  shortly,  her  four 
boats  cast  off,  and  taking  the  launch  in  tow, 
they  made  towards  the  schooner* 

It  was  not  until  this  moment,  that  any  hasty 
expression  escaped  the  schooner's  Captain;  had 
his  crew  been  sober,  he  would  have  swept  her 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  boats  palled;  but  now,  he 
only  weakened  the  already  half  exhausted  men, 
who  still  hovered  between  drankenness  and  so- 
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briety.  Directly,  the  Spitfire  was  dear  of  the 
island,  so  as  to  take  the  sea  breeze  when  it 
came  down,  the  sweeps  were  abandoned, 
and  the  vessel  prepared  for  action. 

By  this  time,  all  the  crew  were  awakened  : 
but  half  were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  reeled 
about  in  all  the  lassitude  and  discontent  of  re- 
turning sobriety.  The  rest,  about  twenty  in 
all,  were  alive  to  the  danger  that  awaited  them; 
half  an  hour  would  bring  their  enemies  along^ 
side ;  more  numerous  than  themselves,  cheer- 
ed on  by  an  officer,  whose  promotion  would 
reward  his  bravery ;— anxious,  and  eager  for 
the  contest,  with  assistance  at  hand,  and  with 
comrades  who  watched  the  result;  on  tlie 
other  hand  was  the  hope  of  escape — ^the  long 
catalogue  of  unatoned  crimes,  half  unmanned 
the  timid  pirate ;  all  around  was  hostile ;  at 
sea,  the  brig  on  shore,  the  plundered  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba ;  despair  prompted  resistance ; 
a  certain  death  was  the  result  of  their  capture ; 
the  youngster's  remark  as  to  the  description  of 
the  schooner,  was  a  proof  that  her  character 
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was  justly  estimated,  and  the  pirate's  usual 
desperate  conduct  was  necessary,  for  death  was 
close  on  board  of  him. 

'*  It*s  merely  the  cloud  beneath  the  sun, 
that  makes  the  horizon  dark/'  said  Snarling, 
with  the  utmost  indifference,  as  he  stood  by 
his  Captain;  '^there's  not  enough  wind  out 
there  to  shake  a  lady's  curl.  What's  to  be 
done  now  ?** 

The  Captfdn  looked  at  him,  as  he  said,  with 
much  energy,  '^  I  hope  the  first  shot  may  hit 
me; — I  would  rather  die  than  fire  upon  them ; 
but  I  would  rather  do  that,  than  meet  a  death 
which  awaits  us  all  at  Jamaica." 

^Vm  not  afraid  of  that,  Sir;  they  would 
not  take  the  pride  of  the  sea  in  four  hours,  in 
those  boats ;  all  we  have  got  to  do,  is  to  give 
our  men  a  little  spirits,  just  enough  to  wind 
them  up  a  bit,  and  just  let  me  catch  that 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  and  his  mother  shall  have 
his  ears  sent  home  in  a  brown  paper  parcel. 
Shall  we  trice  up  the  boarding  nettings,  and 
give  them  a  gun  to  let  them  know,  Uiat  long 
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Tom  reaches  a  few  yards  beyond  two  miles? 
We  must  fight,  Sir.  The  oath,  remember  the 
oath." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  boats  now  approached  rapidly^  and  the 
sea  breeze^  if  it  was  the  breeze  to  windward^ 
remained  stationary ;  it  certainly  never  neared 
the  schooner,  although  it  looked  black  and 
clondy  to  windward,  and  aloft  the  little  clouds 
swept  away  hastily  to  the  westward. 

^  It  is  a  fearful  altemative/'  said  the  Captain ; 
^  but  I  am  like  a  bear  hemmed  in  by  its  hun- 
ters, I  must  either  die  unresbtingly,  or  make 
one  desperate  eflfort  at  escape;  it  is  over,  all 
my  pride  of  birth  gives  way  to  the  fear  of  death. 
We  will  defend  the  schooner  and  fight." 

Snarling  looked  up  with  great  surprise,  and 
said  coolly,  ^*  Fight !  was  there  ever  any 
doubt  about  that  ?  I  expect  not,  as  the  young- 
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ster  would  say.  I  have  taken  a  good  swig  of 
your  humanity  draught ;  that  half  and  half 
spirit  and  water  mixture,  which  we  talk  over 
when  the  tide  of  danger  is  out,  but  now  that 
it's  flood  tide  of  that  unwelcome  commodity, 
and  the  gentleman  with  the  black  cap  and  the 
rope's  end  within  hail,  I'm  blessed  if  I  swing 
without  a  struggle;  besides,"  continued  this 
amphibious  creature,^'  I  should  like  to  prove  to 
young  Philadelphia  there,  who  is  squeaking  out 
to  his  men  to  come  and  hang  us,  that  I've 
sense  enough  to  know,  that  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  likely  I  am  to  have  time  to  repent 
There's  cast  oflf." 

The  boats  had  now  got  within  a  mile,  when 
they  cast  off  the  tow,  and  appeared  to  make 
two  divisions ;  the  launch  and  the  jolly  boat 
seemed  inclined  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
starboard  and  the  cutter  and  the  gig  on  the 
larboard  quarter;  having  done  this,  they  gave 
three  cheers,  in  which  the  youngster's  voice 
was  heard  above  the  rest;  for  a  woman's 
scream  and  a  boy's  squeak  reach  as  far  as  the 
shot,  whilst  the  grumble  of  the  explosion  in  a 
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stiff  breeze  is  hardly  heard  by  the  man  who 
fired  the  gun. 

^*  lliey  hunt  me  to  despair/'  said  the  Captain 
to  himself  ^*  the  voice  of  mercy  would  be  stilled 
in  my  behalf,  and  the  degradation  of  a  public 
execution  I  can  never  abide.  I  have  not  shed 
one  drop  of  blood  in  my  own  defence,  or  for 
my  own  fortune.  There  is  no  alternative  now ; 
our  preparations  may  daunt,  whilst  our  inacti- 
vity may  tempt  them.  I  feel  clogged  to  my 
oath ;  these  men  would  die  for  me,  I  must  at 
least  defend  them.  Fire  the  long  gun.  Snar- 
ling, over  them." 

**  Aye,  aye.  Sir ;  I'll  see  how  near  I  can  drop 
it  to  the  Philadelphia  lawyer;"  and  strange  it 
was,  that  even  then  Snarling  felt  more  anxious 
for  vengeance  on  the  boy  than  he  feared  tlie 
coming  host  of  seamen.  The  shot  fell  so  close 
to  the  gig  that  for  a  moment  the  crew  rested 
on  their  oars. 

"  They  are  wiping  the  spray  off  their  rosy 
cheeks,' '  said  Snarling.  '^  Fll  give  them  a  bath 
yety  and  save  them  the  trouble  of  drying  their 
clothes." 

The  schooner  kept  her  bow  sweeps  out,  and 
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presented  her  broadside  to  the  coming  foe«  As 
the  boats  endeavoured  to  get  on  her  qtiarter, 
the  Spitfire's  head  was  easily  turned  and  the 
fatigue  rendered  greater  to  the  assailants ;  they 
were  now  well  within  half  a  mile,  and  a  ooujde 
of  marines  in  the  launch  b^an  to  open  a  fire 
of  musketry,  directed  principally  aloft  and 
with  the  hope  of  cutting  away  some  of  the 
rigging,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  breeze,  the 
brig  might  gain  upon  the  chase,  before  she 
could  repair  her  damages. 

The  Captain  now  mustered  his  men,  the 
danger  had  aroused  them  all ;  they  had  armed 
themselves  for  the  fight,  and  there  was  a  spirit  of 
determination,  coolness  and  contempt,  visible 
amongst  this  selected  crew  which  satisfied  their 
Captain,  that  the  boats  had  but  a  bad  chance. 

*'  Now  then,  young  Philadelphia,"  said 
Snarling.  '^  I  dare  say  you  have  often  played  at 
cricket ;  catch  this  ball."  The  gun  was  fired 
and  the  gig  sunk,  the  cutter  instantly  backed 
round  to  save  the  men,  and  the  launch  and  the 
joUy  boat  laid  on  their  oars,  until  they  could 
proceed  with  the  cutter. 

Snarling  took  the  glass  and  amused  himself 
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with  his  remarks^  as  the  crew  of  the  gig  were 
lugged  into  the  cutter.  '^  Now's  our  time/'  he 
said,  ^'  we  might  feed  half  the  sharks  in  the 
seas  this  morning,  if  sinking  such  a  set  of  ragar 
muffins  could  benefit  us.  Whew !  if  they  don't 
fire  their  carronade  better  than  that  in  the 
launch,  we  might  pipe  to  dinner,  and  not  one 
shot  woidd  decrease  the  number  of  our  mess.'' 

''  The  brig  has  got  the  sea  breeze,"  said 
the  Captain,  as  he  watched  the  increase  of  sail 
which  was  soon  crowded,  ^'  and  now  comes  our 
chance;  if  that  carronade  should  wound  a 
lower  ^mast,  we  must  be  taken ;  for  the  brig 
will  be  close  on  board  of  us,  before  we  can 
catch  the  breeze." 

'^  They  are  a  gallant  set  of  fellows  in  the 
boats,"  said  Snarling ;  ^*  in  spite  of  the  example 
of  the  swim,  see  how  they  come  on,  and 
there's  young  Philadelphia  flourishing  his 
cheese-toaster,  as  if  he  would  spit  us  all. 
They'll  be  alongside   now  before   the  breeze 


comes." 


^'  I  would  rather  not  fire  any  more.  Snarling. 
I  think  we  might  get  away  without  any  blood- 
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shed  yet,  have  every  thing  ready  to  crowd  til 
sail;  that  brig  makes  too  much  foam  dxmt  the 
bows  to  be  much  of  a  dipper,  bnt  the  cursed 
breeze  seems  hardly  to  keep  half  a  mile  a  head 
of  her." 

'^  It  never  rains,  but  it  pours,''  said  Snarhng, 
*'  and  misfortunes  come  down  like  hail  stones 
when  they  begin.  I'm  blessed  if  there  ittii*t  the 
niggers  got  adrift  from  the  cave  waving  a  flag 
to  the  boats,  there's  an  end  to  our  anchorage ; 
and  as  to  the  senior  officers,  evory  man  will 
dangle  to  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  swing  about  in 
the  sea  breese  like  bundles  of  dirtv  clothes." 

^<  One  part  of  the  oath,"  said  Albert,  <^  will 
be  absolved,  and  thus  we  shall  be  rdieved 
from  the  necessity  of  returning  to  this  place, 
which,  from  this  day,  will  be  esamined  by 
every  cruizer  in  these  seas." 

^^  Did  you  ever  see  a  set  of  niggers  on  a 
hohday,  making  such  a  row  as  those  fellows. 
Why  as  I'm  aUve  they  have  got  old  Jones  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck !  I  suspect  they  are 
going  to  pay  him  off  for  the  liberty  our  crew 
took  with  Mungo.    It's  all  up  in  that  quarter, 
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tiierell  be  death  enough  on  the  island,  without 
our  going  back  to  swell  the  numbers ;  Lord 
lore  those  fellows  in  that  launch,  they  would 
not  hit  a  church  in  an  hour ;  that's  five  shots 
they  have  fired  and  not  one  hit,  they  are 
coming  close  enough  now/' 

The  voices  of  the  gallant  fellows,  as  they 
pulled  towards  their  superior  in  force,  was  now 
distinctly  heard.  They  saw  the  approaching 
breeze  and  they  struggled  to  gain  their  prize, 
before  the  presence  of  the  brig  should  rob 
them  of  half  the  honour.  A  light  air  had 
caught  the  schooner,  which  now  had  steerage 
way  upon  her ;  as  the  light  flaws  of  wind  he- 
ralded the  stronger  breeze,  the  crews  of  the 
boats  redoubled  their  efforts  and  were  within 
half  pistol  shot.  Snarling  kept  his  eye  upon 
them,  over  the  taffraU,  and  when  he  saw  the 
youngster  draw  a  pistol  to  take  a  shot,  he 
raised  himself  up  and  allowed  a  fair  mark ;  the 
ball  whizzed  close  by  his  ear.  ^  Now  it's  my 
turn,  young  lawyer,^'  he  called  out,  as  he  drew 
his  pistol ;   the  gallant  little  fellow  heard  him 
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distinctly,  for  they  were  dose  under  the  stem; 
he  took  a  steady  aim  and  was  on  the  point  of 
firing,  when  the  Captain  knocked  the  pistol  in 
the  air,  saying :  **  Take  no  revenge  on  a  boy,  we 
are  safe ;  although  withinjfonr  boat^ooks  length 
of  us,  they  will  never  touch  us ;  hurrah,  the 
breeze  has  caught  us  aloft." 

Had  the  launch,  when  the  breeze  was  ob- 
served to  have  caught  the  schooner,  given  up 
the  useless  hope  of  catching  her  and  had  con- 
tented herself  with  firing  her  carronade  at  the 
xigging,  some  mischief  might  have  been  done ; 
but  hope  scarcely  ever  flags  when  promotion  is 
in  sight.  The  gallant  officer  urged  his  crew 
to  redoubled  efforts;  they  pulled  as  only  British 
seamen  pull  in  such  desperate  enteiprizes ;  the 
eye  of  expectation  fSuled  to  see  the  increasing 
distance  of  the  schooner,  until  at  last  even  hope 
dwindled  and  the  carronade  was  resorted  to^ 
but  entirely  without  effect  for  each  shot 
verified  the  old  sayings  ^  the  more  haste  the 
less  speed.'  The  gun  was  no  sooner  loaded, 
than  it  was  fired  without  much  aim,  and  the 
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Spitfire  having  caught  the  strength  of  the 
breeze,  was  now  running  to  leeward  under  all 
her  canvass,  untouched  even  by  the  long  nine 
pounders  of  the  brig,  which  passed  over  and 
over  her. 

But  the  Captain  had  calculated  rightly ;  it 
was  now  useless  persevering  in  the  chase ;  the 
schooner  soon  showed  her  superiority  of  sailing; 
the  brig  overtook  her  boats,  and  in  order  to 
hoist  them  in,  it  was  requisite  to  heave  to. 

No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  schooner 
hove  to  also ;  she  was  about  half  a  mile  out 
of  shot,  and  hoisted  American  colours  ;  her 
object  was  now  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
brig,  secure  in  her  decided  superiority.  She 
ran  but  little  risk  by  this  apparent  imprudence, 
the  Captain  being  resolved  if  possible,  to  act 
up  to  the  purport  of  the  oath,  which  bound 
the  crew  of  the  Spitfire  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades  in  every  manner,  within  the 
range  of  possibility. 

The  brig  soon  stood  close  in  shore,  and  her 
boats  were  seen  to  land.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  nest,  or  the  retreat  of  the  pirates  must 
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be  discovered ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  re- 
sistance, the  schooner  therefore  made  sail,  and 
hauling  close  on  a  wind,  manifested  an  inten- 
tion of  getting  to  windward  of  the  island ;  but 
observing  that  the  brig,  when  her  boats  re- 
turned, still  hovered  about  under  her  easy  sail, 
she  bore  up  and  ran  away  towards  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  She  was  soon  out  of  sight  to  leeward, 
when  shortening  sail,  she  kept  dose  tmder  the 
land  of  Cuba,  and  hauled  close  on  a  wind  ;  re- 
solved once  more  to  visit  the  island,  and  to 
remove  some  bags  of  money,  which,  in  their 
store  holes,  might  have  eluded  the  search  of 
the  brig;  besides  which,  it  was  most  requLdte 
to  learn  the  &te  of  their  companions,  and  seek 
another  asylum  for  the  future. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  the  sea  breeze 
died  away,  and  by  seven,  die  Spitfire  was 
creeping  along  close  to  the  shore,  fitvoured  by 
the  land  breeze ;  at  the  close  of  day,  there  was 
nothing  in  sight,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  on 
the  starboard  bow;  by  two  in  the  morning, 
the  boat  was  sent  with  orders,  not  on  any  ac- 
count to  land  near  the  creek,  but  cautiously 
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to  explore  the  island^  landing  at  a  point,  fur- 
thest removed  from  the  cave.  This  ticklish 
duty  was  confided  to  Snarling ;  his  men  were 
armed,  and  discretion  urged  as  strongly  requi- 
site ;  for  simple  as  the  afiisdr  appeared,  it  was 
not  without  much  danger  and  much  difficulty. 
The  Spitfire  hoye  to  between  the  island  and 
the  main  land,  keeping  close  in  shore,  and 
under  the  smallest  saiL 

It  was  a  night  of  much  anxiety  to  her  Captain; 
the  only  spot  on  the  whole  earth  to  which  he 
could,  unmolested,  have  retired,  was  perhaps  dis- 
covered ;  and  those  who  had  passed  a  youth  of 
crime,in  which  murder,  theft  and  spoliation  were 
reckoned,  surprized.  Here  the  pirate  died  of  lin- 
gering age,  at  least  firee  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  law ;  and  here  on  an  almost  desert  island, 
the  youth  of  crime  might  be  atoned  by  an  age 
of  patience  and  prayer.  It  was  the  only  refuge 
for  the  wandering  bark  which  seemed  outlawed 
from  every  nation ;  she  was  the  wUd  bird 
diased  from  every  shore,  and  like  the  sea  guU, 
made  her  home  upon  the  waters ;  one  only  spot 
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was  a  haven  to  her^  and  that  was  now  per- 
haps discovered. 

With  the  recklessness  of  men  aocustomed  to 
desperate  deeds,  the  boat's  crew  indulging  in 
their  nsoal  levity,  left  the  schooner.  Snarling 
promised  himssff  some  recreation  if  the  Fhihr 
delphia  lawyer  Ml  into  his  hands;  and  the 
rest  who  felt  the  cave  their  only  safe  home, 
vowed  nndisguised  vengeance  against  any  in- 
traders.  This  was  merely  vented  alongside^ 
for  when  they  shoved  off,  the  muffled  oar,  the 
cautious  stroke,  glided  the  silent  boat  to  her 
destination ;  as  they  i^proached  the  shore,  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  the  oars  were  barely  lifted 
above  the  sarhce  of  the  water,  and  then  dipped 
silentiy  again,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible,  the 
phosphorescent  appearance  which  the  slightest 
movement  on  the  surface  occasioned ;  at  last 
the  boat's  keel  grated  upon  the  sand;  all  but 
two  landed ;  they  were  desired  to  keep  her 
afloat,  and  sufficientiy  far  off,  to  prevent  any 
one  suddenly  seising  her  bow,  and  making  a 
priie  of  her. 
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:  SnarUngy  as  far  as  his  nautical  talents  were 
concerned^  was  an  able  seaman  in  every  sense 
of  the  word;  he  was  an  adept  at  a  sur- 
prise, or  at  plundering  a  church,  or  rob- 
bing a  conducta  of  mules ;  but  he  had  ne- 
ver commanded  one  of  those  silent  parties, 
where  so  much  discretion  and  caution  are  re- 
quired ;  instead  of  advancing  too  stealthily,  all 
hands  went  on  together,  cautiously  it  is  true,  but 
not  with  that  prudent  concealment  which  was 
so  requisite.  The  moon  was  bright,  the  stars, 
like  so  many  lamps,  illumined  the  hea- 
vens, and  objects  were  discernible  when  dear 
of  the  trees,  at  any  great  distance.  One  of  the 
orew  hinted,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  wood 
would  enable  them  to  reach  the  cave  undis- 
covered ;  others  hinted,  that  the  brig  was  fiur 
away,  and  that  they  might  sing  a  song,  with 
the  lungs  of  a  boatswain,  and  not  disturb  any 
thing  but  the  turtle;  another  suggested,  the 
open  ground  as  least  liable  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress, whilst  another  laughed  at  all  danger,  and 
recommended  getting  over  the  business  with 
the  greatest  dispatch. 
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In  the  multitade  of  oounaellors,  there  is 
wisdom  we  are  told;  but  to  awayering  mind, 
there  ia  no  calamity  greater  than  in  liatemng 
to  the  tongues  of  many,  each  eager  to  advocate 
his  own  views;  the  waverer  is  swayed  toandfiro^ 
as  each  man  states  his  reason,  and  genersDy 
reaogns  himself  to  the  voice  of  hia  firiend,  al- 
though that  fiiend  covdd  flatter  but  not  ad- 
vise. 

Snarling  was  a  man  prompt  in  action,  when 
the  object  was  visible  before  him;  one  who 
always  relied  more  upon  force  and  boldness, 
than  stratagem,  a  despiaer  of  danger,  one  des- 
perate as  a  wounded  tiger,  without  that  animal's 
cunning  in  concealment;  he  therefore  fell  into 
the  hint  given  by  him  who  was  for  the  more 
speedy  arrival  at  their  end,  althou^  they 
walked  in  the  open  moonlight;  this  being 
resolved  upon,  the  crew  advanced  all  in  a 
cluster,  and  just  as  evident  to  any  one  expect- 
ing such  a  visitation,  as  if  it  was  done  in  broad 
daylight. 

As  they  advanced  towards  the  cave,  and  as 
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tbey  glanced  their  eyes  along  the  creek,  they 
became  less  reserved,  and  talked  aloud. 

*'  There's  no  boat  there,"  said  one; "  we  have 
it  all  our  own  way,  and  the  sooner  we  finish 
the  business  the  better/' 

^'  Shove  ahead  for  the  cave,"  said  ano- 
ther. 

*'  If  the  pest  of  our  companions,  and  the 
blacks  are  gone,  we  know  the  worst,"  said 
Snarling ;  ^'  and  then  the  sooner  we  get  up  the 
bags  of  doUars  and  doubloons  the  better.  Here 
we  are,  now  for  it.'* 

^'  Spitfire  V*  said  Snarling,  as  he  gave  a  sig- 
nal, the  one  always  used  to  awake  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pirates ;  there  was  no  answer. 

'^  Strike  a  light,  shipmate,  and  let's  see  the 
worst  of  it,"  said  Snarling.  *'  Now  then,  lads, 
one  and  all  into  the  cave  f  the  lantern,  which 
had  been  brought  for  the  occasion,  was  lighted, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  order,  all  descended 
into  the  opening,  all  eqtially  anxious  to  save 
whfit  they  themselves  had  concealed. 

The  cave  at  first,  was  long,  narrow  and  low, 
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but  after  alM>at  forty  feet  had  been  passed,  it 
opened  into  a  spacious  place,  for  which  seveiBl 
ezcayations  had  been  made  by  the  pirates  of 
former  days,  when  the  West  Indies  was  infested 
by  the  buccaneers,  and  when  the  Island  ot 
Pines  was  their  principal  resort ;  these  had 
been  enlarged  by  succeeding  adventurers,  and 
at  last  had  been  finished,  and  brought  to  some 
degree  of  comfort;  from  these  places  of 
conoeahnent  for  powder,  ammunition,  gold, 
provisions,  and  arms  had  been  made,  and  most 
of  the  openings  were  kept  so  cautiously  closed, 
that  few  would  have  made  the  discovery;  the 
island  in  fact,  was  worked  as  r^;ularly  under 
ground  as  a  wasp's  nest ;  for  it  had  been  the 
resort  of  pirates  from  their  earliest  date,  and 
each  improved  the  work  of  their  predecessor. 

There  was  no  soul  in  the  cave  to  welcome 
the  men,  who^  true  to  their  oaths,  had  come 
to  succour,  and  to  save ;  each  part  was  rum- 
maged, in  vain*  The  voice  of  the  pirates  re- 
echoed along  the  excavation;  there  was  no  re- 
ply; in  one  comer,  a  number  of  small  pieces  of 
the  pine  tree,  split  into  long  sticks^  and  used  as 
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eandles,  was  discovered;  each  man  instantly 
procared  a  light,  and  the  scene  of  the  last 
night's  caronse  was  again  illumined;  bottles 
and  glasses  were  thrown  about ;  the  remnant 
of  the  supper  still  remained,  and  the  whole 
presented  a  view  of  a  cave,  after  a  multitude 
had  feasted  therein.  It  was  now  determined  to 
examine  every  stow  hole  of  the  retreat,  and  it 
was  evident  not  one  of  these  had  been  found 
out.  There,  untouched,  as  a  trifling  quantity  of 
earth  was  removed,  lay  the  wealth  of  the 
pirates.  Bags  of  dubloons,  and  boxes  of  dol- 
lars ;  gold  coins  of  each  nation ;  silver,  copper, 
and  paper  monies  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions, 
in  large  quantities  were  drawn  forth,  and 
placed  in  the  laige  cave,  ready  for  removal. 

The  magazine  and  store  of  arms  were  found 
likewise  untouched,  and  the  casks  of  powder 
were  rolled  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
away  from  the  lights ;  they  had  more  than  the 
boat  could  carry  at  one  trip,  and  haste  was 
requisite  to  make  two  before  the  morning 
dawned.  Another  cell  produced  boxes  of 
clothes,  containing,  from  the  garb  of  a  monk,  to 
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the  dress  a£  a  mocmtebBidc ;  Acy  were  tfiroini 
about  in  wild  coafiision,  whilst  die  edkry  af- 
fording, as  it  did,  a  plentifiil  sapptj  was  lesort* 
ed  to,  by  tbose  who  required  stimnkaits  to 
exertion ;  but  of  all  die  prodnce  of  die  cave, 
the  money  and  die  powder  was  die  moat  Talna- 
ble,  and  diese  were  the  first  to  be  removed. 

On  a  closer  ezaminadon,  a  pistol  was  found 
which  had  evidendy  belonged  to  an  oflKcerof 
die  brig,  and  in  another  comer  was  die  dirk  of 
the  young  midshipman.  Snarling  looked  at 
this,  and  recognised  it;  a  bitter  smile  came  over 
his  countenance,  and  he  vowed  a  secret  ven- 
geance against  the  unfledged  boy^  who  had 
hurt  him  more  by  his  words  dian  the  diik 
could  have  done.  '<  Now,  lads,"  he  said,  **  let's 
have  a  glass  each,  and  then  to  work ;  the  best 
plan  will  be,  to  bring  the  boat  into  the  creek^ 
close  up  to  the  cave,  and  then  we  shall  soon 
ship  our  stores,  and  be  off  to  anodier  part  ol 
the  world/' 

The  crew  worked  hard,  and  die  proposi- 
tion was  received  widi  considerable  applause. 
Some  botdes  of  old  brandy  were   produced. 
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and  some  glasses  speedily  supplied;  but  as 
the  weadxer  was  hot,  it  was  proposed  by 
Snarling,  that  nothing  stronger  than  half  and 
half  should  be  taken ;  it  was  agreed  to,  and 
one  of  the  youngest  was  desired  to  go  to  the 
well  for  some  water.  These  wells  being  made  by 
sinking  a  cask  with  small  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  in  the  sand  near  the  shore;  whether  the 
water  thus  procured,  is  a  filtration  from  the 
sea,  or  an  oozing  of  a  deep  underground  spring, 
for  shallow  springs  are  rarely  found,  is  unde- 
ended ;  but  it  is  a  mode  by  which  ships  are 
suppHed  with  water,  in  many  places  of  the 
world.  A  pitcher,  which  had  long  been  used 
for  the  occasion,  was  given,  and  he  started  to 
the  aperture  on  his  mission,  whilst  the  rest  sat 
round  the  table  preparing  their  glasses.  It 
was  but  a  minute,  and  the  trembling  pirate  stood 
amongst  them,  having  dropped  the  pitcher  from 
his  hand ;  he  could  not  speak,  but  his  blanched 
cheek  and  quivering  lip,  announced  some  un- 
usual panic. 

What  is  it?"  said  Snarling,  as  he  jumped 
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firom  his  seat,  and  drew  his  cutlass,  '^  speak 
man  P* 

*^  Can't  you  drop  a  word,  a  ward  Sam  ?" 
said  another,  with  consummate  ooohiess,  ''just 
as  quickly  as  you  dropped  the  pitcher/' 

The  trembling  pirate  placed  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
the  necessity  of  silence  was  urged ;  his  hands, 
lUoe  those  of  a  palsied  man,  gave  the  lips  a 
tremulous  motion,  and  the  fear  became  nniver- 
sal;  with  his  right  hand,  he  pointed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then  struggling  within 
himself  as  if  to  whisper,  his  voice  brdce 
through  the  restraint,  and  he  said  *^  The  mouth 
b  choked  up." 

''  Hell,  and  the  devil,"  said  Snarling  ^  speak, 
man ;  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

^  The  cave  is  dosed,  and  I  heard  voices  in 
whispers,  round  the  entrance." 

There  was  one  universal  shudder,  and  Snar- 
ling's  signal  for  silence,  was  obeyed  by  those 
who  feared  to  speak ;  the  lights  were  removed 
to  one  of  the  passages  above  mentioned,  and 
the   mate    himself   crept    cautiously  to  the 
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month ;  it  was  too  true ;  large  trees  which  had 
previously  been  cut  down,  and  sawed  to  fit  the 
entrance,  were  placed  across,  whilst  upright  held 
these  securely  in  their  place ;  the  moon's  ray 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  imprisoned  pirate 
the  impossibility  of  forcing  an  outlet ;  whilst 
the  entrance  was  guarded  by  only  two  men, 
for  only  one  could  advance  at  a  time  from  the 
cavern,  and  that  in  a  bent  position  he  listened, 
and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  youngster,  whose 
cunning  had  prepared  the  trap  for  them. 

"  We  have  them  now,"  he  said,  "  like  a  nest 
of  hornets,  with  the  hole  stopped  up,  and  now 
we  are  all  ready  for  them — ^we  had  better  give 
the  alarm  at  once.  Have  they  secured  their 
boat  ?•• 

**  Randall  is  just  returned,  he  has  got  the 
boat,  and  the  two  men,  who  were  left  in  it.  The 
boat  has  been  scuttled  according  to  the  lieute- 
nant's orders,  who  will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

''  I  think  my  friend  in  the  box  there,"  said 
the  youngster,  ''will  remember  the  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  as  long  as  he  lives,  which  will  be 
about  half   an    hour  from  this  date.     We'll 
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smoke  them  like  urasps ;  I  was  always  a  capital 
hand  at  that  when  at  schooL" 

Snarling's  return  with  the  intelligence  only 
magnified  the  apprehensions  before  entertained; 
there  was  no  possible  outlet,  and  it  now  was 
too  evident,  that  in  walking  along  in  the  bright 
moonlight  they  had  been  watched,  and  allowed 
to  enter  the  cave,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  blocked  up,  it  was  likewise  evident 
that  the  wood  had  been  prepared  during  the  day, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  insnre  the  cap- 
ture of  the  pirates  that  the  crew  of  the  brig  had 
cautiously  concealed  themselves,  and  now  su- 
perior in  strength,  and  in  position,  they  were 
laughing  at  their  own  success. 

'^  There's  only  one  thing  left  for  it,*'  said  Snar- 
ling, whose  whole  mind  was  running  on  the 
ruin  of  the  midshipman,  more  than  his 
own  safety;  '^and  that's  done  as  quickly  as 
the  screw  killed  Carlos.  We  are  left  the 
choice  of  two  deaths,  for  as  to  escape,  that  is 
out  of  the  power  of  even  ourselves." 

^'  Don't  let's  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  cool 
gentieman ;  "  I  remember  a  parson  in  England 
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who  always  said^  *  sufficient  for  the  day,  is  the 
evil  thereof  1'  and  that  being  the  case,  let  us 
see  what  can  be  done ;  now,  there's  an  animal, 
they  call  a  mole,  which  works  its  way  up,  or 
down  in  the  earth,  and  Pm  a  thinking,  that  if 
we  were  to  begin  with  a  good  will,  we  might 
get  out  of  this  uncomfortable  fix,  as  Jonathan 
says,  without  giving  young  Philadelphia  the 
trouble  of  removing  his  blockading  trees. 
Give  us  that  bottle,  Sam,  and  don't  be  shiver- 
ing^ and  changing  colour,  like  a  dying  dol- 
phin?*' 

^  Where,  and  how  are  we  to  begin  ?''  said 
Snarling. 

"  At  the  further  end  of  the  cave,"  replied 
the  first  man  ;  "  and  whilst  those  gentlemen 
are  watching  for  us  at  the  entrance,  we'll  creep 
out  at  the  back  door." 

'^  But  the  boat  is  taken  and  scuttled." 

^  All  the  better,  because  then  we  must 
fight  the  harder ;  come  along,  lads.'* 

It  was  evident  that  the  plan  proposed  could 
never  succeed ;  the  cave  ran  downwards  firom 
its  mouth,  with  a  gentle,  but  regular  indina- 
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tion,  whilst  above,  it  was  known  to  all,  the 
ground  gradually  rose ;  the  attempt  was  made, 
but  it  was  soon  relinquished,  for  a  long  iron 
was  driven  with  continued  strokes  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  several  feet;  it  was  evident, 
from  the  increased  strengdi  required  to  force 
it  onward,  that  it  had  not  perforated  entirdy 
through,  and  although  it  was  relinquished  at 
one  point,  it  was  tried  at  another  with  appa- 
rently less  success;  but  another  afiair  soon 
drew  their  attention  from  their  undertaking,  it 
was  the  squeaking  voice  of  the  youngster, 
which  being  more  shriQ  than  that  of  the  older 
person,  reached  the  forthermost  point,  at  which 
the  pirates  were  at  work. 

^  Now,"  said  Snarling,  ^'  what  is  to  be 
done,  do  we  surrender,  or  do  we  resist  to  the 
Uist?" 

"  Why,  we  can  but  surrender  after  all,"  said 
the  cool  seaman ;  ^  we  have  provisions  enough 
for  a  month,  or  a  year,  and  we  have  wine  by 
dozens;  hold  on,  to  be  sure,  if  we  have 
nothing  left  but  our  eye  lashes,  to  cUng  with ; 
although  we  have  failed  here,  we  may  yet  suo* 
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ceed  elsewhere.  Take  no  notice  of  the 
squeaker.  Hand  here  that  iron  rod,  and  let 
lis  try  again,  in  the  opposite  direction/' 

The  crew  of  the  brig  having  secured  the  two 
pirates,  and  destroyed  the  boat,  now  began  to 
think  of  decisive  measures,  in  regard  to  the 
people  in  the  cave ;  only  a  few  were  kept  at  its 
mouth,  as  it  was  impossible  to  force  an  exit 
there ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other,  to  listen  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  force  an  egress  elswhere. 

*^  I  say,"  began  Snarling,  to  the  cool  man, 
'*  I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you  before  we 
part;  just  a  whisper  over  this  wine." 

"  I'm  your  man,"  replied  the  other,  "  let's 
have  it,  dear  off  the  reel." 

This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest; 
Snarling  and  his  companion  were  earnest  in 
their  remarks,  until  the  latter  starting  up,  and 
banging  his  hand  against  the  table,  said, 
**  There's  not  your  equal  for  boldness.  Snarling, 
in  all  the  world,  and  America  besides ;  we'll  do 
it^  and  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better, 
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for  if  we  do  it  at  all,  it  must  be  before  day- 

^  Better  say  nothing  about  it,  until  the  last 
moment,  KIL" 

'^Certainly  not^  replied  the  sailor,  '^  half 
die  world  are  scared  at  an  open  dedaration, 
whilst  the  other  half  foce  twenty  times  the 
danger  when  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  secret 
Here,  my  lads,  lef  s  blockade  them  out,  roll  tiie 
powder  casks  as  gently  as  you  can  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  never  mind  a  shot;  get 
them  dose  up,  and  well  barricade  them  out, 
and  then  have  a  jollification.'^ 

The  order  was  speedily  obeyed,  and  the 
smallest  bands  were  carried,  and  safely  de- 
posited about  six  feet  from  the  orifice  of  die 
cave;  one  being  placed  upon  the  other,  until 
the  aperture  was  completely  stopped;  the 
pirates  then  retreated  into  one  of  the  passages, 
and  b^gan  to  think  of  thdr  situation ;  whilst 
employed,  they  viewed  it  not  with  the  appre- 
hension which  it  merited;  now  released  from 
labour,  they  saw  themsdyes  encaged* 
cured. 
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Snarling  was  the  only  one  absent;  the  cool 
sailor  talked  to  his  comrades  of  hair  breadth 
escapes,  and  laughed  at  the  present  difficulty, 
as  one  sure  to  be  overcome ;  '^  Its  only  one 
struggle,  and  we  shall  be  free,  so  let  us  see 
ourselves  well  armed,  and  ready  for  the  fight,*' 
Elach  man's  pistols  were  examined,  the  balls 
were  drawn  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  as  being 
more  destructive  in  close  quarters;  the  cut- 
lasses were  looked  to,  and  all  hands  declared 
themselves  ready  when  Snarling  appeared. 

*'  Now,  my  lads,  the  halter,  or  the  Spitfire, 
a  gaol,  or  freedom.  Are  you  ready  for  a 
rush?" 

Each  answered,  ^' ready,''  and  each  asked 
''bow  they  were  to  make  a  rush,  or  who  was  to 
lead?'' 

"  We'll  all  go  together,"  said  Snarling,  "  but 
I  must  have  Philadelphia  Bill,  that  youngster's 
more  hateful  to  me,  than  a  himdred  men." 

''  What !  do  you  think  about  a  boy,  who 
could  scarcely  harm  you,  if  you  let  him  poke  at 
you  for  a  fortnight  ?" 

''  Why  do  people  feel  more  hurt,  BiU,  if  a 
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fool  says  a  sharp  thing,  than  if  it  came  £rom  a 
clever  fellow  ?" 

^  Can't  say,  shipmate." 

^  A  musquitoe,''  said  Snarling,  '^  stings 
sharper  than  a  big  blue  bottle  can  bite.  Are 
you  ready,  lads  ?" 

"  All  ready/' 

'^  When  you  hear  a  noise  loud  enough  to 
startle  you,  make  a  rush  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  then  every  man  for  himself,  and  Grod 
for  us  all.'* 

It  never  occurred  to  any  of  these  men,  the 
mockery  of  calling  on  Him  for  assistance,  when 
their  object  was  blood  and  slaughter.  More 
enlightened  people  than  seamen  fall  into  Uie 
same  extravagance,  and  pray  that  the  Omnipo- 
tent power  teolj  fight  on  their  side. 

^  We  are  all  ready,"  said  Snarling,  as  he 
advanced  as  near  to  the  powder  barrels  as  he 
could,  and  spoke  as  loudly  as  he  was  able  to 
"  Surrender  on  terms  ?" 

**  Terms !"  said  the  youngster,  whose  gal- 
lantry and  readiness,  made  him  a  favorite,  ^  I 
suppose  a  choice  of  smoking,  or  hanging/' 

<<  We  give  no  terms,"  said  the  lieutenant 
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intemiptiiig,  ^  you  are  our  prisoner^  and  your 
delaying  to  surrender,  will  not  make  your  cap- 
ture one  jot  the  less  certain.'^ 

"  We'll  dig  you  out  of  the  earth  like  wasps/' 
said  the  youngster,  ^'  and  give  your  eggs  to 
fatten  the  chickens/' 

**  Then/'  continued  Snarling,  ^  you  refuse  to 
let  us  go  free,  even  if  we  put  enormous  wealth 
in  yoiur  hands  ?*' 

*^  WeD,  Sir !"  said  the  youngster, "  that  is  an 
insult,  that  the  hangman  can  only  reyenge ;  it  is 
an  insult  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our 
honour;  if  the  money  is  there,  we  shall  find  it, 
and  no  thanks  to  them ;  so  that  the  second 
insult  of  the  bribery  and  corruption,  merges  into 
the  first." 

"  Don't  talk  so  fiust,  youngster ;  tell  him 
again,  that  we  have  no  terms  to  offer,  and  that 
an  unconditional  surrender,  will  save  blood- 
shed, and  leave  them  at  the  last  hour  some 
small  praise." 

"  Aye,  aye  Sir !  do  you  hear  yon  chap  in 
the  cave  ?  The  lieutenant  says,  that  the  only 
terms  he  can  offer  you  are  these,  either  to 
hang  yourselves  down  there,  or  to  be  hung  at 
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Jamaica ;  and  aa  it  is  a  matter  of  no  impoitanoe 
to  us,  if  the  worms  or  tiie  birds  pick  at  your 
carcasses,  yon  may  take  yonr  choice.^ 

Scarcely  had  the  youngster  finished  his  in- 
terpretation of  his  orders,  when  Snarling  calling 
out  to  Us  men  to  be  in  readiness,  grasped  a 
l^htedpine  stidk,  a  second  afterwards,  a  dread- 
ful explosion  occurred ;  the  mouth  of  the  care 
was  enlaiged  more  than  thirty  feet ;  the  earth 
was  thrown  aloft  in  the  air,  and  fell  fSur  away  at 
sea;  the  roots  of  the  tall  pines,  the  growth  of 
years  were  torn  fix>m  their  firm  hold,  the  long 
stems  were  hurled  in  various  directions,  and 
the  shrivelled  skeletons  of  human  beings,  black* 
ened,  scorched,  disfigured ;  feU  headlong  like 
arrows  into  the  deep.  The  whole  island  shook; 
the  sound  of  the  dreadful  explosion  reverber- 
ated along  the  shores  of  Cuba;  a  sudden  calm 
prevailed,  as  if  nature  held  her  breath  with 
ahirm,  and  the  noise  of  fidlen  stones,  huge 
trees,  or  heavy  spars  alone  disturbed  the 
death-like  honor  of  the  moment. 

Not  a  man  issued  firom  the  cave ;  the  death 
they  merited  firom  the  law,  they  inflicted  upon 
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themselves  ;  fi%  times  the  quantity  of  powder 
lequisite  for  the  consiunmation  of  their  plot  had 
been  used ;  the  earth,  at  the  surface  near  the 
aperture,  was  blown  far,  far  away ;  whilst  the 
instantaneous  concussion,  produced  by  the 
explosion,  rent  the  earth  from  the  interior  of 
the  cave,  and  buried  the  pirates  beneath  its 
enormous  weight. 

They  might  have  struggled  for  a  moment, 
but  there  remained  by  the  side  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  the  bodies  of  the  thieves ;  and 
there,  npt  &r  from  the  cave,  was  disinterred  by 
the  rude  shock,  as  a  kind  of  evidence  against 
the  murderers,  the  corpse  of  the  poor  black 
slave* 

Only  one  voice  was  heard,  and  it  the  next 
day  recorded  the  fact.  ''  That  blow  up^"  said 
a  young  shrill  tone,  ^'  would  have  puzzled  any 
but  a  Philadelphia  lawyer." 


VOL.   III.  M 
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CHAPTER  XL 

^  The  time  is  nearly  expired/'  said  Mr. 
Law^  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Laura  Macken- 
zie ;  ^  fiy^  months  and  three  weeks  have  elapsed, 
since  the  date  of  his  letter;  in  another  week, 
the  mystery  will  be  nnrayelled,  or  we  shall  read 
from  his  will,  the  secrets  of  his  heart" 

^'  I  shiver  with  cold/^  said  Laura,  as  she 
drew  nearer  the  fire,  *'  this  dark,  windy,  gusty 
night,  is  well  chosen  to  speak  of  deaAs  and 
wills!" 

''  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  begin  a  con- 
versation, fiiir  lady  ;  some  find  a  snuff  box  a 
good  preface;  others  talk  of  the  weather, 
others  more  absent,  or  foigetful  of  former, 
friendships;    inquire    particularly    after    the 
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health  of  a  person,  who  had  been  buried  a 
year,  and  almost  forgotten  six  months  ;  bat 
with  US  the  ice  is  broken,  the  subject  broached ; 
and  as  it  must  be  discussed,  the  sooner  we  do 
it  with  the  least  expenditure  of  words  the 
better," 

^'  Then  talk  of  his  return,  his  probable  return, 
as  with  one  exception  he  has  been  faithful  to 
his  word ;  teach  me  to  trust  in  that,  speak  of 
him  kindly,  and  encourage  that  hope,  which  is 
the  solace  of  my  existence  V' 

^'  I  don't  think.  Miss  Laura,  that  all  these 
words  would  be  necessary  in  a  marriage  settle- 
ment." 

^*  Nonsense,  Mr.  Law,"  said  Laura,  as  she 
allowed  her  hand  to  remain  in  his  grasp ; ''  you 
are  my  best,  my  only  friend^oh,  what  should 
I  have  done,  if  you  had  forsaken  me  ?" 

^'  There  is  One  above,  who  protects  the  in- 
nocent, and  shields  the  orphan :  but  to  our 
business  ;  in  a  week's  time  that  parcel  must  be 
opened." 

*^  Not  if  he  comes  back — and  return  he  will  I" 
interrupted  the  impassioned  girl. 

M   2 
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^'  I'm  quite  aware  of  that»  girl,  yoa  might  have 
saved  your  breath ;  if  he  comes  back,  all  the 
papers  go  to  the  housemaid  to  light  the  fires ; 
but  if  he  does  not,  and  the  time  is  short,  we 
must  look  on  him  as  dead,  and  Sir  Albert  de 
Lancy  will  never  have  a  slab  in  the  church  to 
record  his  name,  without  you  or  I  put  it  there." 

^'  Sir  Albert  de  Lancy !"  muttered  Laura, 
"  his  brother  is  not  dead,  as  he  has  a  son  ?" 

'*  Thank  you  for  this  information,  your  news 
is  particularly  fresh  to  night :  but  I  repeat,  no^ 
that's  a  waste  of  words,  but  what  I  said  would 
be  the  case." 

^'  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Law,"  said 
Laura,  as  a  tear  startled  in  her  eye. 

^'  Angry !  you  angel,  not  I ;  it  is  an  office, 
which  habit  makes  me  answer  now  and  then 
rather  rudely ;  for  when  I  first  rose  in  my  pro- 
fession, I  had  a  derk  who  never  oould  relate 
a  fact,  without  encumbering  it  with  so  much 
extraneous  matter,  that  it  took  my  mind  half 
an  hour  to  unload  the  subject  of  what  never 
belonged  to  it ;  this  made  me  hasty,  and  per- 
haps my  custom  of  reproach,  when  one  leaves 
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the  subject  in  discussion^  makes  me  ruder  than 
I  am  by  nature.  If  I  were  a  member  in  the 
house  of  commons,  I  should  always  be  called 
to  order :  there  they  waste  more  time  upon 
friyolities  than  a  nursery  load  of  girls  sur- 
rounded by  twopenny  toys,  and  the  last  thing 
they  talk  of  is  the  subject  of  discussion/' 

^  How  the  wind  howls,  and  the  rain  patters 
against  the  windows ;  how  I  pity  the  sailor,  who, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  such  weather, 
feels  doubly  the  horror  of  his  situation  from 
the  remembrance  of  happier  days,  and  a  warm- 
er habitation !" 

**  Aye,  aye.  Miss  Laura,  if  Albert  had  not 
been  a  sailor,  you  would  have  let  that  wind 
whistle  without  a  remark,  and  left  all  the 
sailors  of  England  to  be  wrecked  without  a 
sigh.  But,  to  our  point;  are  you  prepared  to 
bear  the  idea  that  Sir  Albert  de  Lancy  is  dead, 
if  he  does  not  return  to  the  day  ?'' 

^'  I  will  never  believe  it  tmtil  the  fact  is  too 
evident  to  be  doubted,  or  years  have  passed 
and  the  sea  never  betrayed  its  secret.  Why  be 
rigid  as  to  the  day  ?    Give  him  another  month, 
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believe  xne,  Mr.  Law,  he  will  return  ; — ^the 
wind,  perhaps,  has  been  treacherous,  some  tri- 
fling occurrence  might  have  detained  him  in 
port  or  even  now  his  vessel  might  be  in 
security  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  protect- 
ed  from  this  dreadful  storm.^' 

«  Or—" 

**Or,"  interrupted  Jjaur^  **8he  may  be 
wrecked ;  do  not  you  say  so  ?  for  you  seem  to 
look  into  events  with  a  kind  of  prophetic 
eye/' 

*^  Tou  area  wonder  of  constancy,  Laura,  and 
should  stand  alone,  apart  from  your  s^ ;  sudi 
feeUngs  of  yours  must  not  be  dulled,  such 
hopes  must  not  be  blighted,  we  will  talk  no 
more  about  it,    excepting  as  far  as  regards 
those  papers.    His  injunctions  relative  to  them 
are  positive,  and  I  dare  not  disobey  them ;  but 
you  have  one  consolation,  although  I  consider 
him  dead,  it  is  no  reason  he  should  be  so  and 
that  being  disposed  of,  let  us  talk  about  your 
own   affairs.  In  the  first  place,  a  reooncilation 
has  taken  place  between  your  unde  and  our- 
selves :  he  has  relinquished  all  claims  upon  the 
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estate^  on  a  promise  on  our  parts^  that  a  sum 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  should  be  settled 
immediately  upon  his  son,  a  midshipman  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  a  boy  of  much  promise ; 
this  lad  has  had  a  miraculous  escape  from  an 
explosion  occasioned  by  some  pirates,  and  is 
on  his  return  home,  having  suffered  much  from 
the  hurt  he  received ;  it  appears  every  man  was 
killed  but  himself — ^fever  followed  the  explo- 
sion, and  the  boy  has  been  sent  home  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  I  yielded  to  this  pro- 
position on  your  part;  in  the  first  place,  under 
your  own  instructions,  to  give  almost  all, 
rather  than  your  uncle  should  expose  himself 
by  going  into  court,  where  he  must  not  only 
be  beaten,  but  would  render  himself  odious 
from  his  desire  to  leave  one  so  generous 
as  yourself  in  poverty,  and  secondly,  from 
his  giving  up  every  part  of  the  money  him- 
self, for  the  sake  of  his  child.  Tliis  last  gave 
me  some  hopes,  that  he  had  been  urged  on 
from  the  knowledge,  that  the  boy  would  be 
left  in  slender  circumstances,  had  the  father 
died.  I  could  not  but  applaud  the  feeling  which 
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prompted  even  the  croetty  to  jou;  tfaeae 
pardunents  are  merely  the  deeds  conYeying  flie 
money  to  the  trustees,  iHiich  you  are  to  Agn 
if  my  airangement  meets  your  approval." 

*'  Give  me  a  pen,  I  needed  not  this  hng 
explanation^  from  one  so  coy  of  his  trords. 
Whatever  you  ikmk  is  best,  that  I  will  always 
do,  but  I  have  a  request  to  make,  that  my 
unde  may  visit  me,  with  his  son,  and  that  the 
terms  I  exact  for  complying  in  this  matter,  are, 
that  the  subject  is  never  alluded  to,  and  that 
one  expression  of  thanks  violates  the  con* 
tract/* 

^  Generous  little  devil,"  said  Law,  mutter- 
ing between  his  teeth,  '^  there,  this  is  one  of 
the  spirits  sent  on  earth  to  wean  men  from 
their  devotion,  and  lead  them  into  idolar 
try." 

"  What's  that  fine  speech,  my  dear  friend?'* 

'^  Tou  must  have  a  witness  before  you  sign 
that  parchment.  I'm  afraid  the  wind  has 
given  me  cold,  for  my  eyes  feel  very 
heavy.*' 

^  Never  mind  your  cold^  it  will  save  you 
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ffom  seeing  too  plainly  any  id<A  in  any  shrine ; 
let  128  sign  this  pardunenty  my  ndnd  will  be 
bapiner  when  this  good  unde  of  mine  finds 
his  son  in  affluence.*' 

Mr.  Law's  derk  was  called  in ;  he  knew  his 
master  too  well  to  say  a  word,  he  spread  out 
the  deed,  whilst  Mr.  Law  amused  himself  with 
a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  gave  sundry  indi- 
cations of  a  very  sudden  cold,  by  blowing  his 
nose,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  endeaTOuring  to 
get  up  a  cough.  The  clerk  pointed  out  the 
place  of  signature,  and  in  a  moment  Laura 
dashed  her  name ;  it  was  properly  attested,  and 
the  deed  removed,  when  Laura,  throwing  her 
arms  roxmd  the  neck  of  her  legal  adviser,  gave 
him  a  Idss,  and  said,  ^  There's  your  fee,  as  far 
as  regards  my  heart)  if  he  could  but  return 
before  the  time,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
girl  in  England." 

^'  I  should  have  said  you  were  the  best,  if 
you  had  not  kissed  me ;  gads,  my  life,  I  feel 
almost  young  again,  myself,  and  now,  that  our 
work  is  done,  we  will  have  some  tea,  and  then 
yon  shall  sing  me  a  song,  but  not  one  of  those 

m3 
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moonlight  ditties,  child — something  gay,  livdy, 
funny,  any  thing,  to  let  me  feel  for  half  an 
hour,  the  pleasure  I  now  experience."  Laura 
was  instantly  at  the  piano,  having  rui^  the 
beU,  and  Mr.  Law's  fingers  were  nearly  tiied 
with  snapping  an  accompaniment ;  his  feet,  fin- 
gers, arms,  hands  and  legs,  seemed  all  to  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  worik,  as  he  either  whistled 
or  hummed  the  air  which  Laura  sung;  and 
when  the  song  was  c<mcluded  he  bowed  his 
head  with  much  gravity,  and  ronarked,  that 
he  was  afi^d  to  encore  it,  as  his  accompani- 
ment mi^t  not  be  appreciated.  It  was  sung 
again,  and  Law,  as  he  wished  her  good  night, 
remarked  that  for  forty  years,  he  never  had 
felt  unalloyed  pleasure,  until  this  eveoing ;  that 
now  he  believed,  he  might  forget  the  misery  of 
the  past,  and  sometimes  hear  firbm  Lady  de 
Lancy,  the  same  song  as  she  had  sung  that 
evening. 

Laura  took  his  hand ;  "  Unkind  man,'*  she 
said,  playfiiUy,  '^  you  have  enjoyed  your  even- 
ing, and  leave  me  to  a  sleepless  night." 
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"  How  so,  child  ?*     said  old  Law  as  he  pat- 
ted her  on  the  hand. 

'^  Because  you  have  hinted  at  a  secret,  in 
the  title  of  Sir  Albert  de  Lancy,  and  you  have 
left  a  woman  condemned  to  vigilance  of 
thought,  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery. I  cannot  sleep  but  under  a  promise,  (if 
nothing  at  variance  with  your  honor  prevents 
you)  that  you  will,  within  five  days  reveal  it  to 
me.'' 

^  Tou  said  if  he  came  back,  you  should  be 
the  happiest  girl  in   England.      If   he  does 
come  back,  he  will  explain  it  himself,  if  not, 
you  had  better  not  seek  to  know  a  secret, 
which  is  generally  a  burthen  to  a  female  heart 
to  carry  without  sharing  the  load  with  another, 
and  which,  when  known,  would  lead  you  to 
think  worse  of  human  nature ;  therefore  pro- 
mise to  wait  contented  but  a  few  days,  and  if 
he  returns,  I'd  promise  you  all  the  pleasures 
derived  from  a  tide,  and  with  Raven  Castle,  to 
leave  as  an  heir-loom.    Good  night,  child,  if 
virtue  is  peace  of  mind,  contentment,  and  hap* 
piness,  your  pillow  will  not  this  night  be  turn- 
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ed  upon  in  broken  slamben,  bnt  sleep,  sacih 
as  alone  tbe  good  experonoe,  or  tiie  poor 
yeceive  as  a  reeompence  for  the  labour 
imposed  by  men^  will  be  your  reward.-**Hoir 
very  hard  it  bloirs,  I  hope  my  diimney  pots 
win  not  render  a  coroner's  inqnest  necessary  to 
be  held  in  my  honse  !'^ 

Lanra  watched  her  bene&cUnr  as  he  slowly 
ascended  the  stairs,  then  musing  to  heradfy 
followed  the  train  of  thought  whidi  Mn  Law's 
conduct  had  inspired.  Ungenerous,  she 
thought,  to  fix  a  term  of  reproach  upon  a  whole 
community,  or  brand  with  opprobiinm  a  sect 
in  rdigion ;  this  one  man  redeems  a  thousand 
Fillanies,  which  the  low  caviller,  the  hui^gry 
attorney  might  fix  upon  his  profession ;  whae 
is  a  man  so  much  to  be  envied,  as  when  hav- 
ing the  power  to  defend  the  weak,  and  oppose 
the  oppressor,  he  disr^ards  all  personal  profit, 
and  works  in  the  cause  of  the  destitute  ?  Who 
could  be  more  envied  than  the  physician,  ^o 
seeks  by  his  knowledge  to  assuage  the  pains 
and  aches  of  the  wretched,  or  who  gives  schds 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  firiendless,  and  the 
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poor ;  but  die  attorney,  who  honestly  defends 
his  client,  and  who  rescues  the  hmb  £rom  the 
daws  of  the  wolf.  ^^  Ood  bless  him/'  said 
Laora,  ''if  the  prayers  of  a  grateful  heart  arail 
in  heaven,  God  bless  him/' 

The  gale  of  wind,  which  blew  with  unabated 
fury,  was  the  cause  of  wrecks  innumerable, 
upon  the  shores  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and 
although  Laura  scanned  with  eager  eye,  every 
paragraph  which  had  reference  to  the  disasters, 
nothing  occurred  to  make  her  more  uneasy,  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  lover.    The  Spitfire  was  no 
where  mentioned,  neither  was  there  any  doubt, 
as  to  the  name  and  characters  of  the  vessels 
wrecked  upon   the  coast.     If  the  crew  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  surf,  the  stem  frame  and 
portions  of  cargo  washed  on  shore,  gave  some 
clue  to  the  trade  of  the  vessel.    For  four  days 
the  wind  continued,  and  although  Mr.  Law 
had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid  the  coroner's 
inquest,   some  of  his  neighbours  were  not  so 
fortunate ;  deaths  by  accident  were  frequent, 
trees  were  blown  down  like  laths,  old  men  and 
women  tottering  with  infirmity,  were  thrown 
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with  Tiolenoe  upon  the  pavement,  and  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  *' Horrid  accidents 
occa^oned  by  the  storm." 

There  was  one  man  whose  mind  was  more 
agitated  than  the  elements ;  it  was  the  repent- 
ant sinner,  who  for  a  moment  was  still  con- 
sidered the  lawful  owner  of  Raven  Castle, 
and  who,  in  the  solitude  of  his  retirement, 
dreaded  lest  each  breeze  should  bear  on  its 
howl  the  call  of  some  officer  of  justice,  or  the 
voice  of  his  brother  reproaching  him  with  the 
abduction  of  Laura  Mackenzie, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*'  If  Snarling  had  been  alive  now,  he  would 
hare  called  this  a  gale  hard  enough"  to  blow 
the  devil's  horns  off  his  head;  it  makes  as 
much  row  as  the  explosion ;  and  if  it  had  come 
(m  a  moment  after  the  blow  up,  half  those 
trees  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  would  have 
landed  on  the  lizard  point." 

"  Curse  the  gale/'  said  another  of  the  very 
reduced  crew  of  the  Spitfire,  ^^  I  should  care 
little  for  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  that  cursed 
frigate,  which  we  cannot  shake  off;  there  she 
is,  gaining  on  us,  under  her  reefed  courses,  and 
clos.e  reefed  top-sails ;  she  rises  over  the  sea  like 
a  duck,  whilst  we,  pressed  down  by  our  can- 
vass, are  more  like  divers  than  swimmers^  and 
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then  diose  csused  Motiher  Carey'a  chirfcmi, 
wUch  evea  in  this  bieese  make  a  moiae  loud 
oiou^  to  be  heard,  seem  to  rqcaoe  in  the 
gale,  and  pronuse  its  continuance." 

^  They  are  wonderful  birds  to  be  sure,'^  re- 
plied the  other,  ''  they  seem  to  breathe  better 
in  a  breesEC,  which  if  a  man  opened  his  moadi 
would  blow  half  die  teeth  down  his  throat,  and 
then  they  set  on  the  water  and  tumble  over  the 
break  of  the  sea  as  if  it  could  only  wash  tJieir 
eyes,  and  clean  their  beaks.  What's  the  Cap- 
tain about?  I  never  knew  him  take  a  diase 
like  this,  so  unconcernedly." 

^'  Ever  since  the  last  a&ir  at  the  Pines,  he 
has  taken  every  thing  unconcernedly,  and  why 
we  come  poking  our  noses  in  English  waten^ 
when  we  mig^t  have  picked  up  a£ew  more 
hands  from  La  Guyra,  Havannah,  or  Vera 
CrusB,  no  one  can  tell." 

**  I  think,  Tom,  our  character  was  blown  up* 
on  a  little  after  that  afiair,  and  perhaps  we 
are  better  out  of  those  latitudes.  When  ones 
those  Admirals  want  to  promote  a  fevourite,  or 
give  a  young  nobleman  a  chance  of  being  no- 
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tioed  in  one  of  their  despatohes,  they  would 
not  nund  letting  half  the  stations  be  n^lected 
to  gain  their  point ;  then  yon  know,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  good  men  by  the  parents^  and 
all  the  old  weather  beaten  chaps  who  haye 
toiled  for  years  and  years^  until  they  have  as 
mueh  white  hair  on  their  heads  as  would  twist 
up  into  a  locket  chain  of  a  fatiumi  and  a  half  in 
length,  see  the  beardless  youngster  clapped 
OYer  their  heads,  and  are  told  to  be  quiet,  and 
contented,  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  lord ; 
well,  a  pirate  yessel,  Bob,  and  such  a  one  as  us 
who  make  no  bones  of  robbing  a  church,  or 
of  plundering  a  craft,  would  be  just  the  thing 
for  them.  Lord  love  you,  the  boats  would 
adTanoe  under  three  deafiming  cheers,  the 
defence  would  be  the  most  determined,  and 
bloody,  and  the  young  gentieman,  hardly  big 
enough  to  rap  at  his  father's  door,  without 
standing  on  sizpenn'orth  of  halfpence,  would 
lead  the  boarders,  throw  the  Captain  overboard, 
and  after  running  a  score  of  us  through  the 
body,  spitting  us  like  so  many  larks  for  roast- 
ing,  and  performing  prodigious  feats  of  valour. 
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(those  are  the  words  Bob,)  he  hawls  down  the 
black  flag  with  his  own  hands,  and  hoists  the 
British  ensign  at  the  peak  of  the  conquered 
pirate." 

^  My  eye,  Tom,  what  a  selsretary  you  would 
make  for  a  commander  in  chief;  Pm  blessed 
if  you  would  not  make  a  hero  out  of  that 
young  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  stuck  so  fast 
in  Snarling's  throat,  that  he  could  scarcely  say 
a  word  without  blessing  him ;  thaf  s  the  way 
they  woik  k,  is  it  ?'' 

^'  Aye,  that's  the  way ;  the  industrious  are 
the  road  makers  for  tike  idle ;  the  labourer  tills 
the  ground  and  drags  out  his  esdstence  at 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  until  he  is  too  old  to 
work,  and  then  he  gets  a  retiring  pension  foi 
life  in  a  workhouse.  I  was  brought  up  to 
that,  but  finding  other  people  profited  by  my 
labour,  I  took  to  our  trade,  made  war  with  all 
the  world,  and  am  an  independent  gentleman, 
ready  to  be  hanged  at  a  moment's  warning." 

''  How  the  craft  suiges  through  Uiis  sea,  and 
just  look  how  nobly  that  frigate  stems  it,  she  is 
gaining  upon  us,  but  without  something  giyes 
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way  she'll  never  near  tis  sufficiently,  to  keep 
mght  of  us  these  dark  nights ;  we  had  better 

• 

tell  the  Captain  how  we  get  on ;  I  never  knew 
him  so  drunk,  or  so  drowsy  before ;  he  thinks 
nothing  can  touch  the  schooner,  but  the  flying 
Hebe,  and  although  they  have  altered  the 
paint  of  that  frigate,  Fll  swear  she  is  the  same 
which  gave  us  such  a  tug  before,  and  which 
has  now  got  us  in  a  more  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion than  the  last  time  we  saw  her." 

'*  Take  a  peep.  Bob,  there's  that  Captain 
measuring  a  chart,  instead  of  measuring  the 
distance  between  us  and  the  firigate ;  he  seems 
more  intent  upon  that,  than  some  priests  at 
their  prayers." 

To  the  seaman's  remarks,  that  the  frigate 
evidently  gained  upon  them,  the  Captain  paid 
no  attention ;  but  turning  round,  abruptly, 
desired  some  one  to  go  eloft,  and  look  out  for 
the  land,  on  the  lee  bow. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  it  was  distin- 
guished, it  was  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
part  first  made  out,  was  Achile  head,  on  the 
western  part  of  the  island.    The  frigate  was  at 
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this  timei  on  the  schooner's  weather  quarter^  at 
least  six  miles  distant,  fore-reaching  a  little^  bat 
very  little;  the  wind  was  aboat  N.  N.  W. 
blowing  yery  fresh. 

It  had  been  the    Captain's  endeavoors  to 
reach  the  coast  of  Wales,  by  passing  to  the 
northward  of  Ireland,  making  his  course  be- 
tween Fair  head,  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre. 
The  frigate  when  first  seen,  was  on  his  weather 
quarter  about  a  point,  and  trusting  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Spitfire's  sailing,  he  had  con- 
tinued his  course  under  a  press  of  sail,  until 
the  land  was  made  broad  on  his  lee  bow.    He 
now  began  to  see  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
and  the  more  he  pondered  over  the  chart,  the 
more  he  became  sensible  of  the  perils  to  be 
encountered;   he  could  not  attempt  to  tack, 
the  wind  and  sea  were  too  high  for  that  ma- 
noeuvre, and  even  if  done,  the  frigate  from  her 
position  would  have  cut  him  off,  if  he  bore  up, 
the  frigate   would  have  made  an  angle,  and 
have  enclosed  him  between  the  land  and  her- 
self; if  he  (Continued,  he  might  weather  cape 
Urris,  but  if  the  wind  headed  him  half  a  pointy 
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he  must  be  forced  into  Donegal  bay;  and 
even  if  the  wind  remained  true,  it  was  a  mira- 
cle^ if  he  could  round  the  Bloody  Foreland. 
To  windward  was  a  fearful  enemy^  a  ship  of 
extraordinary  fleetness;  one  which  in  the 
annals  of  the  navy  of  England,  has  never  had 
an  equal :  and  she  under  every  advantage  from 
her  power  and  weight  in  a  sea  way ;  to  leeward 
was  a  danger  to  all  seamen,  the  most  appalling 
— a  lee^shore,  on  which  the  long  sea  of  the 
Atlantic  broke  with  terrific  force,  whitening  the 
coast  with  its  spray,  and  offering  but  few  very 
few  inlets,  to  save  the  tempest  tossed  seaman, 
in  his  dangerous  extremity. 

The  compasses  in  vain  measured  the  distance 
upon  the  chart,  it  was  evident  the  Spitfire 
could  not  pass  more  than  four  miles,  'a  most 
insignificant  distance  to  windward  off  cape 
Urris,  and  then  the  slightest  variation  would 
throw  her  into  the  bay  of  Donegal,  The  few 
books  on  board,  relative  to  navigation,  had 
reference  principally  to  the  coasts  on  which 
the  Spitfire  was  accustomed  to  cruize,  and  the 
want  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  part  on 
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which  she  now  was,  contributed  to  augment 
the  apprehension  of  the  Captain. 

The  seamen,  with  the  indifference  of  men, 
ever  accustomed  to  hair  breadth  escapes,  con- 
tinued their  conversation,  immindful  and  with- 
out knowing  the  danger  to  be  encountered ;  on 
the  weather  quarter,  they  knew  was  sure  death ; 
for  a  vessel  which  they  had  plundered  the 
morning  previous  to  the  increase  of  the  wind, 
had  been  boarded  in  their  sight  by  the  frigate 
and  the  character  of  the  Spitfire  had  been  ascer- 
tained from  those  who  had  suffered  by  her 
lawless  aggression.  Although  the  stranger  gained 
a  little,  that  little  was  scarcely  heeded;  the 
dark  night  would  assist  her  escape,  and  the  song 
and  the  glass  would  enliven  the  moments,  and 
banish  the  idea  of  danger. 

Far  different  was  it  with  the  Captain :  every 
minute  rendered  his  situation  more  painful, 
and  every  half  hour  rendered  the  danger  more 
difficult  to  remedy.  Once,  whilst  pondering 
over  the  charts,  and  observing  the  few  chances 
of  escape,  he  thought  of  bearing  up  for  black 
Sod  bay;  and  running  down  between  Acfaile 
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island^  and  the  main^  escaping  by  the  small 
outlet  to  the  southward,  towards  the  isle  of 
Clare ;  buthe  was  not  informed  of  the  dangers  of 
the  coast,  and  it  would  be  dark  before  he  could 
enter  the  straight ;  and  this  his  only  chance  of 
escape,  was  lost  in  the  indetermination  of  his 
mind,  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

As  the  evening  drew  to  a  close,  the  land  was 
observed  gradually  increasing  to  the  northward, 
until  the  last  head-land,  which  was  cape  Urris, 
was  not  more  than  three  points,  on  the  lee 
bow.  The  sun,  over  which  the  clouds  had 
passed  with  fearful  rapidity,  was  sinking  red 
and  fiery;  dark  clouds  seemed  gathering  to 
windward,  whilst  over  their  heads,  the  scud 
flew  fast  around  them,  the  sea  broke  furiously, 
and  in  the  air  sea  gulls,  and  mother  Carey's 
chickens  swept  upon  their  strong  wings  over 
the  surface  of  the  foaming  water,  or  swam  over 
the  toppling  sea. 

Never,  until  this  moment,  had  the  Captain 
of  the  Spitfire  been  apprehensive  of  his  fate; 
for  those  who  escape  detection  grow  bolder  as 
their  crimes  increase,  and  familiarity  with  dan- 
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ger  renders  tlie  mind  superior  to  difficulties ; 
Irat  bere  was  no  posability  of  blinding  bimsdf 
to  tbe  frte  wbich  awaited  bim :  to  windward  was 
the  gallows,  to  leeward,  the  imperrioos  horror 
of  the  leeward  shore.  The  sun  sank,  and  was 
lost  in  the  ocean,  and  darimess  and  night  ap- 
proached ;  (the  long,  long  night  of  December, 
rendered  longer  from  the  apprehension,  that  it 
was  the  last  his  eyes  might  see,)  soon  drew  its 
sable  curtain  over  the  world ;  the  wind  grew 
more  boisterous,  and  the  sea  broke  more  fre- 
quently over  them,  still  did  the  Spitfire  maintun 
her  weQ  deserved  character,  she  rose  deverly 
to  the  sea,  and  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  her 
canyass;,  which  pressed  her  mudi,  she  behaved, 
imoommonly  well. 

It  was  strange  in  this  dreadful  moment  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  seamen  singing,  the  hoarse 
wind  making  the  base  as  it  ratded  through 
the  rigging,  and  occasionally  a  burst  of 
laughter,  as  if  no  danger  was  near,  followed 
the  merry  song,  whilst  the  Captain  paced  his 
deck,  stopping  for  every  sea,  turning  shorter, 
and  shorter,  each  moment  looking  to  leeward, 
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expecting  to  see  the  high  bluff  point  of  cape 
Urrifl^  on  bis  lee  bow^  then  fixing  his  eye  on 
the  canvass,  and  trying,  by  a  gentle  luff,  to  see 
if  the  wind  had  varied  more  to  the  westward ; 
no,   the  wind  to  which  the  fickle  mind  is  fire- 
quentiy  assimilated,  was  that  night  as  steady 
as  unflinching  bravery;   it  never  broke  the 
schooner  off  a  point,  to  give  one  moment's  hope 
of  escape,  by  wearing,  or  allowed  her  to  look 
to  windward  of  her  former  course,  and  thus 
bring  the  land  broader  on  her  lee  beam ;  the 
error  had  been  committed.    The  schooner  after 
dark,  instead  of  wearing  and  running  all  risks 
of  detection  in  gaining  the  open  sea,  had  con- 
tinued to  the  eastward,  and  perhaps  in  this 
error,  some  forgiveness  might  be  demanded, 
since  in  this  direction,  was  the  one  only  object 
of  the  Captain's  thoughts,  one  from  whose  love, 
he  had  never  swerved,  and  one  who  would 
believe  him  dead,  and  mourn  him  within  ten 
days  of  the  night  now  in  question.    It  is  hard 
to  turn  a  lover  firom  the  abode  of  his  love,'  and 
discretion  and  prudence  are  lost  when  the  heart 
is  fixed  upon  one  only  object. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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For  a  long  tima^  the  Captain  wavered  in  Ua 
detCTminatioD  to  appriae  his  crew  of  the  utler 
hopelessness  of  thdr  situation,  for  if  he  did,  he 
knew  that  some,  reckless  of  danger,  despiang 
all  preparation  for  death,  wouid  lesott  to 
drunkenness,  whilst  others  if  such  fonned  a 
part  of  his  crew,  which  was  doubtful,  would, 
after  a  partial  intoncatun  betake  themsdrea 
to  prayers,  and  in  the  emeigency  of  Ae  moment, 
lose  the  presence  of  mind  so  absolntely  neeea- 
sary  for  escape.  ''  No,''  saidhe  to  himself,  ^  as 
they  Utc  so  must  they  die ;  of  what  aTatt  would 
be  the  half  drunken  prayer  for  forg^Teoeas,  and 
mercy  wafted  on  the  wind  accompanied  by  a 
deep  curse  for  a  companion;  the  death  bed  con- 
fession, and  the  last  cry  for  merey,  are  the 
results  of  fear,  not  of  contrition;  and  better 
not  to  insult  their  Maker,  by  a  tow,  which  if  by 
his  gracious  hand,  the  danger  was  evaded, 
would  be  obviated  by  the  oath  ao  £re<|iientiy 
reoc^ded.  No,"  he  continued  musing,  ''it  is 
better  they  should  die  unreclaimed,  than  meet 
death  ^th  a  lie  quivenng  on  their  lips^"  He 
now  turned  his  thoughts  to  her  he  loived ;  he 
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retired  to  his    cabm,  and  there  wrote    two 
letters,  couched  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion, desiring  her  nerer  to  seek  out  his  mode 
of  life,  and  in  one  parting  sentence,  in  which  he 
wrote  as  it  were  his  soul,  he  implored  her  to 
lift  her  angel  Toice  to  heaven  in  his  behalf,  and 
in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  he  confirmed  his 
former  love.    These  letters  he  placed  in  bottles 
which  he  securely  corked,  and  kept  them  in 
readiness  to  be  thrown  overboard,  as  the  dan* 
ger  grew  more  imminent ;  once  more  he  attempt- 
ed to  pray,  but  at  that  moment  the  remem- 
brance of  all  his  former  wrongs,  prompted  some 
malice  in  his  heart,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
life  alarmed  him  from  his  purpose;   all  was 
done  that  he  could  do,  or  would  have  done, 
save  the  record  of  his  life,  that  was  too  long, 
and  too  painful,  to  be  committed  to  paper  at 
such  a  moment ;  for  when  he  had  finished  a 
letter,  in  which  he  forgave  his  brother,  and 
called  upon  him  to  be  the  friend  and  protector 
of  Laura  Mackenaie,  as  in  impassioned  lan- 
guage, he  recorded  the  discovery  of  Rawlinson 
and  his  papersj  and  dwelt  with  mildness  and 
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moderation,  upon  the  aocnmulated  injury  he 
had  snfferedfirom  his  brother;  he  called  down  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse  upon  &e  author  ef 
all  his  crimes,  and  implored  Proridenoe  to 
prosper  and  protect  him.  His  name  was 
scarcely  written,  when  the  .man  on  deck  cded 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Land  upon  the  lee  bow  !*' 
The  Ci^tain  was  instantly  on  deck ;  there,  too 
palpable  for  a  doubt  was  the  land  of  cape  Urris, 
and  as  an  oocasional  glimpse  of  moonUgfat 
gleamed  through  the  clouds,  the  boiling  surf 
was  distiaguiahed^  It  is  said,  when  an  earth- 
quake is  going  to  occur,  that  ftninnilw  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  approaching  danger ;  that  horses  are 
unquiet,  and  refuse  to  lie  down,  and  that  dogs 
moan  aloud,  and  become  drowsy  and  inactiTe; 
whether  the  voice  of  fate  calling  upon  her 
victims,  or  the  alarm  these  words,  '*  land  to 
leeward,"  in  a  gale  of  wind,  ever  conveys  to  a 
seaman's  mind,  roused  the  sleeping  wretches  to 
look  upon  the  danger  with  whidi  they  were 
surrounded,  is  unknown ;  but  every  man  was 
on  deck — a  general  consternation  ensued — and 
the  panic  was  universal. 
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Th0  danger,  although  imminent,  was  yet 
some  hours  distant^  during  which  time,  much 
acrimony  of  remark  occurred;  some  accused 
the  Captain  of  the  violation  of  his  oath,  in 
having  brought  the  vessel  into  that  dilemma, 
which  by  prudence,  might  have  been  avoided  ; 
others  who  always  were  most  active  with 
advice,  urged  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
tack,  and  in  spite  of  the  frigate^  which  was 
visible  on  the  quarter,  run  by  her,  and  trust  to 
the  heels  of  the  Spitfire,  although  it  was  evi^ 
dent  she  had  at  last  found  her  superior  in  the 
flying  Hoebe;  the  very  idea  of  a  chance, 
suggested  to  the  crew  the  necessity  of  the 
attempt,  and  the  Captain^  who  saw  a  certain 
capture  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  certain  wreck 
on  the  other,  in  vain  upbraided  his  crew 
with  the  cowardice  of  their  intention^ 
and  boldly  called  upon  them  to  perish,  ra- 
ther than  be  hung  before  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, amidst  the  hooting  and  revilings  of  the 
mob. 

"  We  may  escape,"  they  sud,  "  by  this 
eflfort." 
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'^  And  we  may  all  be  saved,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain coolly ;  <'  although  the  schooner  be  losty 
nay,  we  can  insure  a  better  chance,  she  will 
yet  fetch  the  harbour  of  Killibegs,  we  can 
run  in,  and  setting  fire  to  the  vessel,  escape  on 
shore,  whilst  the  flames  will  draw  attention  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  ourselves/' 

To  this  plan,  which  if  they  had  found  that 
narrow  and  dangerous  entrance,  might  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  ihere  was  a  louder 
opposition,  and  when  one  of  the  crew  detected 
the  Captain  in  throwing  over  the  bottles,  he 
called  his  shipmates  around  him,  and  boldly 
accused  his  commander  of  a  violation  of  his 
oath,  of  which  these  preparations  were  an  evi- 
dence. 

'^  I  call  upon  you,  by  your  oaths,"  said  the 
commander,  "  to  obey  me  to  the  lasl^  as  yon 
have  pledged  yourselves  to  do !" 

'^  You  have  violated  the  oath,  and  you  no 
longer  oonunand  us ; — ^put  down  the  helm,  Boby 
and  round  with  her." 

In  vain  the  Captain  attempted  to  enforce  his 
authority,  fear  and  consternation  rendered  the 
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crew  callous  to  his  threats^  and  disobedient  to 
his  orders  ;  all  talked  at  once,  each  man  was 
clamorous  to  be  heard,  and  the  confusion  and 
dismay,  was  above  all  control. 

**  Down  with  the  helm,  Bob,  she'll  stay  5 
although  the  sea's  as  high  as  the  clouds,  end 
the  wind  is  as  loud  as  the  noise  of  a  long 
gun." 

**  Fool !"  said  the  Captain,  ^'  would  you  hasten 
the  end  you  are  endeavouring  to  avert,  if  she 
misses  stays,  she  will  drift  upon  cape  Urris 
and  then  not  a  soul  will  be  saved.  Look  at  the 
surf  as  it  boils  upon  the  shore,  and  the  foam 
which  hisses  and  breaks  upon  the  reef,  whilst 
the  spray  almost  covers  its  highest  peak ;  let 
her  go  past  the  cape,  and  then — *' 

Aye,  then  indeed,'*  interrupted  a    voice, 

we  may  talk  if  we  can,  we  shall  be  land 
locked,  and  the  devil  himself  with  his  tail  for 
a  tow  rope,  would  never  creep  us  to  wind- 
ward. Down  with  the  helm.  Bob,  we  can 
run  by  the  frigate,  who  cares  for  a  shot  or  two, 
and  who  can  point  a  gtm  in  a  sea-way  like 

this  r 
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^'  Stop  one  moment,''  said  the 
^  before  you  attempt  this  lashness ;  ever  ainoe 
I  liave  commanded  70%  hare  I  not  done  my 
utmost  to  preserve  the  vessel,  and  the  crew? 
have  I  ever  broken  the  oath,  which  bomid  me 
to  you  all?  No  one  answers,  then  you  assent. 
Now  I  warn  yon,  thai  the  vessel,  beantifbl  sea 
boat  as  she  is,  will  never  stay  in  Uds  gale,  and 
tiiis  head  sea,  yon  lunre  no  room  to  wear,  and 
yon  will  fidl  dther  a  certain  piue  to  the  firi- 
gate,  andbe  led  to  ezecntioa  upon  yonr  anmlin 
England;  oryou  will  force  the  vessel  upon  that 
reef,  from  which  not  one  of  us  can  possibly  be 
saved ;  if  we  forge  ahead  into  Donegal  bay,  we 
may  either,  run  into  Eilfibegi,  and  trust  to 
our  legs  for  an  escape,  or  we  may  wredc  the 
vessel  in  some  bay,  more  sheiterad,  tiian 
those  rocks,  to  which  at  present  we  are  so 


near/' 


<^  Down  with  the  hehn.  Bob;  never  mind 
his  long  yam/' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tbs  Captain^s  expostulations  were  all  in  vain; 
death,  however  ignominious,  appeared  more 
consonant  with  their  wishes,  than  the  dangers 
of  the  lee  shore.  The  vessel  was  under  her 
fore  and  aft  fore-sail,  and  main-sail  only,  the 
wind  was  high,  and  the  sea  was  more  insular 
than  further  seaward. 

The  helm  was  put  down,  and  the  obedient 
vessel  flew  up  into  the  wind ;  but  her  way  was 
suddenly  lost,  a  heavy  sea  struck  her  on  the 
chestree,  the  fore-sail  flapped  heavily  in  the 
squall,  which  at  that  unlucky  moment  rather 
strengthened  the  wind,  and  shaking  furiously, 
ultimately  split;  another  sea  struck  her  on  the 
weather  bow,  and  the  schooner  refusing  to  stay 
broke  off  upon  the  larboard  tack  again.    The 
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fore-sail  was  instantly  hcnsted,  and  to  avoid 
drifting  on  the  rocks,  the  Spitfire  was  kept  a 
point  away,  and  rounded  cape  Urns,  about  a 
conple  of  miles  from  the  reef.  The  crew  of 
that  yessd  were  accustomed  to  activity  in  all 
emergencies,  and  now  dear  of  the  reef,  they 
b^;an  to  think  the  Captain's  proposition  the 
best ;  they  all  declared  they  would  follow  his 
orders,  and  talked  loucfly  of  liie  <iaA,  fiom 
which  they  had  rdeased  him* 

<^  Never,''  he  sud,  «will  I  command  the 
schooner  again ;  you  have  violated  aU  diaexpline, 
you  have  tadcen  tiie  command  yourselves,  and 
you  mayretuBit;  now  the  firigate  will  soon 
come  up  with  us,  and  she  has  a  retreat  to  sea- 
ward, whenever  she  likes,  or  a  harbour  in 
KilHbegs,  under  her  lee ;  but  our  trial  is  to 
come,  and  at  least,  I  hope  we  may  meet  our 
end  like  men,  and  not  go  down  to  our  destiny 
degraded  by  drunkenness.  We  have  but  a  few 
minutes  left  us ;  our  oaHi  is  dbsoived,  we  aore 
now  at  the  termination  of  life,  finoe,  tiie  diain 
which  bound  us,  the  diacUe  whidi  aeooied 
us,  has  dropt  fit>m  us,  we  are  no  longer  pimtes, 
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but  repentaat  men.  it  is  useless  attempting 
an  escape,  by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Kilti- 
begs ;  under  this  sail  we  cannot  fetch  it,  our 
journey  of  life  is  bounded  by  those  rocks^  and 
our  longest  distance  is  to  Donegal  bay/' 

^^  Don^t  stand  jabbering  there/'  said  Bob, 
^'  aboat  souls,  heaven's,  mercy  and  sudi ;  if  we 
go,  we  do  go,  but  I'm  blessed  if  we  do  go, 
without  an  effort  to  escape.  Up  with  the  new 
fcxre  and  aft  fore-sail,  unbend  the  old  one,  cut 
adrift  the  spars  on  the  booms,  and  give  the 
boat  a  chance  for  a  swim ;  if  the  gallant  little 
Spitfire  strikes,  the  frigate's  shots,  there  they 
go  to  leeward  half  a  mile,  will  never  injure  us, 
and  she  will  be  obliged  to  keep  dear  of  us  to 
save  herself  $ — ^wliilst  there  is  life,  there  is  hope. 
To  work,  to  work.'' 

A  new  courage  seemed  to  be  instilled  by  the 
words  of  Bob.  The  new  foresail  was  soon  set, 
and  the  schooner,  disregarding  the  fire  of  the 
Hcebe  now  steering  evidently  for  Killibegs, 
kept  dose  to  the  wiad,  intending,  as  Bob  said, 
oooUy  to  look  out,  ibr  the  smootliest  part,  in 
which  to  strand  her. 
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To  windward,  the  gale  promiBed  to  mereaie; 
to  leeward^  fhe  land  became  «^«ry  ndaote  maet 
elearlj  difttinguiflhed ;  tbe  besutifttl  twncl  sttt 
dung  to  the  wind,  in  spite  of  its  power,  and 
rose  over  the  broken  sea  in  9fite  of  its  Ibtoe; 
bat  all  was  of  no  avail ;  she  was  embayed,  the 
high  land  of  Cape  Unis  was  on  her  weather 
quarter,  and    Cape  Malin,    and  the  Bloody 
Farland,  were,  although  far  distant^  broaden 
the  weather  bow,  whilst  all  to  leeward  was  a 
coast  defended  by  a  reef  of  roeks,  over  uriiieh 
the  sea  broke  with  tremendous  fury.     StUl 
with  the  i^palling  sight  before  dteir  eyea,  still 
with  the  expectation  of  instant  deaths  with- 
out the  remotest  chance  of  escape  the  enw  of 
the  pirate  vessel  indulged  in  oocaabnal  kvity, 
and  feariess  of  all  conaequwices  laughed  at  the 
danger,  as   one  not  a  bit  m<xe  aerioua  tiian 
many  others,  they  had  escaped. 

Ear  different  was  the  thought  of  the  Captain; 
his  Kfe  of  crime  could  scarcely  be  atraied  Ibr, 
by  an  hour  of  sincere  repentsnce,  although 
that  life  had  been  the  consequence  of  a  good 
action;  but  in  the  solitude  of  his  calwi. 
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tb«  lottd  wind^  and  the  noisy  sea  would  haye 
drowned  bis  words,  he  offered  up  his  prayers 
in  ainoerity,  and  he  believed  those  prayers, 
were  heard. 

Awakened  from  his  deyotioa  by  the  sudden 
thought,  that  in  this  life,  it  behoves  every  man 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
blessing  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
tmd  that  in  danger  and  in  difficulty,  we  are  left 
to  our  own  resources,  and  caOed  upon  by  our 
own  feelings  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  he  again  assumed  the  command^  prayer 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  still  the  wind,  or 
cause  its  variation,  and  those,  who  on  such  an 
occasion,  lost  the  moment  which  might  have 
been  seised,  and  tamed  to  advantage,  merit 
neither  pity  nor  forgiveness ;  we  are  not  in  tibis 
world,  like  the  idle  servant,  to  leave  our  talents 
unemployed,  or  believe  that  the  uniformity  of 
the  great  Creator's  designs  are  to  be  changed, 
because  a  few  despairing  prayers  are  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  hastily  offered. 

''  It  is  my  duty,"  said  the  commander,  ^  to 
use  my  utmost  endeavours,  to  save  you^  but  if 
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I  suooeed)  I  declare  myself  no  longer  bound  by 
any  obligation  to  remain  with  you;  i^ain,  I 
offer  myself  in  this  almost  hopeless  situatioD^ 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  obey  me  in  danger, 
and  in  difficulty,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  diat 
end.'' 

''Why  no  one  ev^  thought  you  would 
desert  us/'  said  Bob,  ''upon  a  pinch,  like  this ; 
of  course,  you  have  been  oyerhauling  the  log 
book  of  your  life,  and  added  up  your  redcon* 
Jigs  as  to  the  course,  and  distance  run,  and 
the  same  to  steer  to  the  other  place ;  you  know 
you've  hove  die  log  for  the  last  time,  and  now 
as  you  think  you'll  &ever  have  to  turn  the 
glass  again,  you  are  come  on  deck  to  die  like 
a  man,  and  not  slink  below  like  a  ooward,  in  a 
carnage.  Bless  your  heart,  there's  not  a  man 
fore  and  aft  the  Spitfire,  who  cares  a  atraw 
about  his  life,  as  long  as  you  stick  to  us." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  my  lads,  but  I  see  no 
escape ;  still,  with  coolness  and  attention,  we 
may  save  some  Uves,  although  the  vessel  is 
split  into  planks  not  large  enough  to  make — *' 

"  Coffins  for  the  crew.  Sir,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
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smile^  ^we  don't  want  them,  all  our  chaps 
sSeep  in  hammocks,  and  they  fit  their  backs 
better." 

**  How  far  can  yon  see  the  land  to  leeward  ?" 
said  the  Captain. 

*^  About  a  point  before  the  beam,  from  that, 
right  aft." 

The  Captain  went  below;  on  his  table  a 
chart  had  been  preyiously  opened,  the  corners 
of  which  were  fastened  down  by  small  nails,  a 
swinging  lamp  gave  a  feeble  light,  although 
qtdte  strong  enough  to  show  the  dangerous 
position  of  the  schooner,  an  order  was  given  to 
take  the  exact  bearing  of  Cape  Urris,  and  the 
distance  was  easily  measured ;  oyer  the  Cap- 
tain's head,  was  a  compass,  he  anxiously 
inspected  the  position  of  the  Spitfire,  and 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
reaching  Killibegs,  to  which  place  the  frigate 
had  evidently  steered,  leaving  the  pirate  to 
the  fate,  she  had  ccurted.  The  various 
openings  on  the  coast  to  leeward  were  careful- 
ly examined,  until  hope  itself  grew  sick,  for  in 
those  days,  the  charts  were  not  made  with  the 
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surprizing  accuracy  of  the  present  times,  and 
the  numerous  crosses  alone  indicated  the  dan- 
ger, to  be  apprehended,  without  pointing  out, 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  avoid  them,  the  ac- 
tual positions  of  each.  There  appeared  one 
small  spot  on  which  no  cross  existed,  and  there 
alone  could  hope  suggest  the  posabUitj  of  es- 
cape. Still  the  Spitfire  plunged  on  in  a  despe- 
rate struggle  agiunst  wind  and  wave,  although 
she  drifted  fast  to  leeward,  and  now  beg^n  to 
give  more  evident  proof  of  her  nearing  the 
shore,  from  the  irr^ular  roll  occasioned  by  the 
rebound  of  the  sea  from  the  rocks. 

It  was  not  until  then,  that  the  slightest  re- 
mark, indicative  of  an  absolute  conviction  of 
their  danger,  escaped  £rom  the  crew,  and  then 
appeared  the  consummate  coolness  of  those 
men  who  had  faced  death  a  hundred  times, 
without  ever  fearing  his  approach. 

^'  I  say,  Bob,''  said  one  man,  ^  now's  the 
time  to  clap  on  another  suit  of  dothes,  and  get 
ready  for  a  start." 

^^  Aye,  and  I  advise  you  to  put  some  money 
in  your  pockets,  for  who  can  tell,  if  it  does  not 
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pass  in  the  other  world,  and  is  just  as  useful  in 
buying  a  friend/' 

^  I  shall  just  take  a  parting  glass  to  the 
health  of  the  black-eyed  girl,  at  Vera  Cruz/* 
sud  a  mongrel  Spaniard. 

^  There's  nothing  like  a  cigar  to  keep  the  cold 
water  from  chilling  you,''  remarked  a  sturdy 
Portuguese,  whilst  another  Englishman  bring- 
ing upon  deck,  a  piece  of  beef  and  biscuit, 
declared  that  no  man  could  swim  if  his  stomach 
was  empty,  and  although  all  knew  the  danger, 
not  a  man  talked  of  dying,  excepting  as  a  joke, 
not  one  offered  up  a  prayer  for  forgiyeness,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  mark  of  their  desperate  lives, 
to  meet  death  unappalled,  as  an  Indian  chief 
withstands  the  torture  without  an  expression  of 
pain. 

The  awfrd  moment  had  now  nearly  arrived, 
and  the  clouds  no  longer  hid  the  danger  from 
sight ;  the  moon — the  same  moon  which  show- 
ed to  the  Hebe  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
opening  of  the  harbour  of  Killibegs,  in  her 
dear  light,  brought  to  view  the  boiling  surf, 
which  rolled  over  the  vessels,  dose  to  leeward. 
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whilst  it  showed  how  lar  the  reef  extended 
from  the  main  land. 

There  was  no  man  cooler  than  the  Captain ; 
he  had  a  night  glass  in  his  hand,  and  apparent- 
ly nnawed  by  the  terrors  which  surrounded 
him,  he  swept  the  reef  from  east  to  west,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  the  inlet  which  he  had 
studied  on  the  chart. 

The  crew  began  to  watch  their  leader  with 
more  intense  anxiety. 

**  A  man  to  the  lead/'  said  the  Captmn, 
^  see  both  anchors  clear,*'  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

?  Seven  fathoms ;"  said  the  man  with  the 
lead. 

"  Does  the  bottom  feel  hard  ?" 

"  It's  all  rocks  together.  Sir/' 

•*  Now,  my  lads,  our  chance  depends  upon 
ourselves,  and  our  good  luck;  stand  by  to 
take  in  all  the  sails,  and  let  go  both  anchors  at 
once,  we  must  veer  away  to  the  clinch.  1 
fear  the  rocks  will  soon  wear  the  cable  BW&ff 
then,  if  that  occurs,  we  must  run  up  the  fore- 
sail, and  run  the  schooner  on  shore,  end  on, 
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through  that  place,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
^oite  so  rocky  as  the  generality  of  the  ooast.'^ 
There  was  no  time  lost  in  availing  themselves 
of  this  almost  hopeless  chance ;  the  sails  were 
reduced,  the  anchors  let  go,  the  cables  veered ; 
but  as  the  Spitfire  fell  off,  the  cables  flew 
through  the  hawse  holes  with  the  most  fearful 
rapidity ;  all  attempts  to  cfaedL  them,  by  means 
of  stoppers  or  of  choaking  the  hawse,  was  im- 
possible, as  no  one  could  approach  them. 
With  anxious  look  each  man  now  awaited  the 
result,  it  was  but  a  moment  of  hope ;  the  sud- 
den jerk,  as  the  cables  ran  out  to  the  clinch, 
snapped  them  both,  the  foresail  was  instantly 
run  up,  and  the  schooner  was  now  before  the 
wind,  running  on  the  rocks ;  each  sea  lifted 
her  on  its  bosom,  and  then  leaving  her  in  a 
fearful  valley  between  the  one  which  ran  hiss- 
ing and  foaming  towards  the  rocks^  and  the 
succeeding  one,  which,  breaking  as  it  advanced, 
threatened  to  bury  her  in  its  tremendous 
mass. 

Every  man  now  came  aft ;  each  one  seemed 
careful  to  avail  himself  of  the  nearest  place  to 
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the  ta£Brail,  whilst  Bob>  who  had  strong  up  bis 

nenres  to  meet  the  awfbl  moment  with  coolr 

ness,  stood  at  the  hehn,  and  steered  tiie  oaft. 

Each  sea  rose  higher  and  higher^  and  each  one, 

as  the  schooner  approadied  the  idiore>  Imdae 

before  it  readied  her ;  then  on  it  came  howling 

and  hissing  with  tremendoiB  fovoe,  the  foam 

roaring  alongside,  as  the  coiling  top  not  un- 

frequently  threatened  to  poop  and  swamp  the 

schooner. 
At  that  awful  moment,  when  the  straggle 

for  existence  was  so  dose,  no  hand  was  pointed, 

no  voice  implored  the  aid  or  protection,  or  no 

sigh  for   past  crime  was  offered  to  heaven; 

each  seaman  graq)ed  the  taffirail,  or  glued  his 

eager  hands  to  a  deat,  whilst  their  eyes  were 

fixed  upon  the  boiling  hell  of  waters,  which 

seemed  extended  to  recdve  them,  and  when 

the  noise  of  the  coming  sea,  breaking  before  it 

arrived,  struck  upon  their  ears,  they  crouched 

down,  keepii^  their  eyes  upon  the  reef;  bat 

there  were  two,  who  seemed  of  iron  nerve, 

above  all  fear— one  was  the  helmsman,  who 

carefully  watched  the  sea,  and  by  his  adroit 
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management  of  the  helm,  prevented  the  reel- 
ii^  vessel  from  broadiing  to ;  the  other  was 
the  Captain^  who  prepared  to  die^  yet  fearful  of 
his  death,  cooUy  watched  the  tremendous 
breakers,  and  yet  hoped;  for  hope  never  dies, 
to  pass  tiie  outer  reef,  and  be  thrown  in  com- 
paratively smooth  water;  not  one  hundred 
yards  before  them,  roared  the  boiling  surge,  the 
vessel  was  carried  onward,  and  dashed  towards 
the  rocks ;  as  the  sea  left  her,  the  keel  just 
touched,  but  not  hard  enough  even  to  stop  her 
way,  although  every  man  was  sensible  of  the 
shock ;  then  came  the  last  and  most  fearful  sea, 
each  man  crouched  down,  the  helmsman  for- 
sook his  post,  for  the  vessel  threatened  to  be 
overwhelmed,  the  Captain  clung  to  the  main 
mast ;  the  hissing  foam  broke  upon  her  as  the 
tremendous  surge  roared  by  lifting  her  upon 
its  bosom,  and  propelling  her  with  the  most 
fearful  rapidity  upon  the  reef;  she  struck,  one 
loud  cry  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
angry  elements — one  scream,  and  in  that 
scream,  the  first  prayers  which  had  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  the  hardened  scoffer,  towered  above 
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the  wind,  and  ^  the  Lord  save  us  !''  was  audi- 
ble ;  m  that  shriek  was  the  only  appeal  for 
mercy,  t^e  slight  vessel  broke  into  separate 
planks,  the  large  masts  w^^  hurled  from  their 
hold,  the  long  gun  sunk  upon  the  reef,  and  not 
a  soul  was  visible ;  all  were  separated,  some,  for 
one  second,  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  against 
the  whirlpool  which  sucked  them  down  in  its 
vortex ;  others,  dashed  upon  the  sharp  pointed 
rocks,  had  hardly  strength  to  turn  their  bleed- 
ing sides  before  they  choaked;  and  others 
turned  over  in  the  sea,  were  instantaneously 
swallowed  up ;  the  boat  was  carried  over  the 
reef  and  swam ;  whilst  the  numerous  spars,  all 
of  which  had  been  previously  cut  adrift,  were 
caught  in  the  rocks,  or  hurled  away  beyond  the 
breakers ;  the  foremast  head  caught  against  the 
reef,  and  the  next  sea  turned  the  spar  com- 
pletely  over,  the  mainmast,  to  which  one 
person  dung  with  all  the  energy  of  a  dying 
man  first  landed  on  the  reef,  and  on  its  upper 
sur&ce,  the  only  surviving  man  of  the  Spitfire, 
still  breathed;  the  following  aea  lifted  it  dear 
of  the  rock?,  and  it  floated  with  its  gasping 
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load  in  the  smooth  water  near  the  boat,  and 
there  relieved  from  the  continued  break  of  the 
sea^  it  floated  in  security^  affording  a  safe 
asylum  to  the  man,  who  grasped  it  firmly,  and 
gave  him  time  to  recover  some  portion  of  his 
strength. 

Near  the  mast  floated  pieces  of  the  wreck, 
planks  which  but  a  few  minutes  before,  formed 
part  of  the  most  beautiful  vessel  which  ever 
swam  the  seas ;  whilst  the  reef  retauied  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  pirates,  with  some  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth.  An  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  ere  the  boat  was  tenanted,  the  oar» 
which  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  Captain 
had  caused  to  be  secured  underneath  the 
thwarts,  were  soon  released  and  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  might  have  been  seen  one  man  di- 
ligently sculling  the  boat  towards  a  saxidy 
beach  not  far  distant,  and  he  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Spitfire ! 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Thb  rough  night  was  followed  by  a  roug^ 
morning ;  along  the  shore  of  Donegal  Bay,  was 
strewed  the  planks  and  portions  of  a  wreck; 
but  not  a  vestige  was  seen  of  any  of  sufficient 
size  to  speak  confidently  as  to  her  build  or  her 
rig.  Biach  sea,  as  it  rolled  to  the  beach,  turned 
over  some  corpse  and  threw  the  dead  upon  the 
shore,  the  mangled  bodies,  bloated,  swollen, 
disfigured,  of  at  least  twenty  men  were  found 
at  daylight,  whilst  a  boat  lay  on  the  beach. 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  were  soon  on  the  alert;  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  robbing  the  dead ;  for  of  what  use  can 
their  money  be  to  them,  and  who  is  to  trouble 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  next 
of  kin  to  a  drowned  man  ? 
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That  the  vessel  had  come  from  forrign  parts, 
was  evident  from  the  coin  foond  in  the  pockets 
of  the  seamen ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
name,  save  the  very  doubtful  one  of  Dobbs, 
which  was  found  on  a  part  of  the  stem  frame. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  wreck  was  safely 
removed  to  the  huts  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
earliest  strangers,  who  arrived  to  dispute  the 
slender  remains  on  the  beach,  were  the  officers 
of  the  Hcebe  who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the 
whole  Bay  of  Donegal  to  Cape  Urris,  by  their 
Captain;  he  being  well  aware  that  the  schooner 
must  have  been  wrecked.  This  party  con* 
sisted  of  some  seamen  and  marines,  with  the 
officers  who  had  orders  to  seize  any  of  the 
survivors,  and  to  be  more  diligent  in  search  for 
the  men,  than  in  saving  portions  of  the  wreck. 

It  was  evident  one  or  more  had  escaped,  for 
the  boat  had  been  guided  into  a  very  narrow 
creek,  to  the  head  of  which  she  could  not  have 
drifted,  besides  the  painter  of  the  boat  was 
made  fast  to  a  small  stump  of  a  tree,  A  dili- 
gent search  was  immediately  established,  but 
there  was  no  trace,  with  the  exception  of  the 

VOL.  III.  o 
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footstep  of  one  man,  who  bad  evidently  lept 
from  tiie  bow  of  the  boat  and  whoae  footmaiiDi 
were  de^  in  the  sand.  Beyond  tlie  beadi 
all  trace  was  lost,  and  in  spite  of  the  Tigilanoe 
and  activity  of  the  officers,  no  tidings  oonld  be 
kamt  ooncemittg  the  fortunate  man  who  bad 
thns  escaped  imin|iired  the  dangers  of  the 
wreck.  The  sea  still  roared  over  the  ree^  and 
all  attempts  to  examine  that  grave  in  wbidi 
the  secret  was  buried,  was  impossible;  die 
peasantry  retired  to  their  miserable  bnts,  re- 
joicing at  this  unexpected  windfidl,  and  die 
detachment  from  die  Hcebe  returned  to  dieir 
frigate)  not  having  gained  die  slightest  informa- 
don,  excepting  as  regarded  die  name  of  Dobbs. 
It  was  ten  at  night,  the  gale  had  hn^  ainoe 
passed,  and  few  remembered  its  farce  and  its 
consequences  but  the  underwriters  of  Uoyd's ; 
diere  indeed  the  breeae  and  the  gale  leaves 
lasting  impressions;  for  that  which  attacks 
die  podcet,  always  assails  the  mind  and  the 
memory*  The  streets  of  London  still  dironged 
with  the  industrious  and  the  weary,  all  seddng 
their  homes,  and  amongst  diis  busy  tribe,  the 
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tall  figure  of  a  man  whose  hasty  stride  be- 
tokened his  extreme  haste,  pnshed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  rq;aidless  of  all  insults 
which  were  conveyed  to  his  ears,  passed  ra- 
pidly on.  It  is  said  that  when  a  man  is  an- 
xious to  advance  rapidly  in  London,  he  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  leisurely,  he  will 
avoid  by  this  means  sudden  contact,  which  oc- 
casionally leads  to  considerable  altercation  and 
delay,  and  will  verify  the  old  adage,  of  slowly 
but  surely. 

*^  The  time  esqares  to-night,"  said  Laura  to 
her  old  friend,  '*  it  is  Saturday  and  to-morrow 
is  a  day  of  rest." 

^  We  will  give  him  to-morrow  for  a  chance,'^ 
said  Mr.  Law,  ^itis  a  Die$  non,  and  even  the 
attorney  mayrqpose,  the  debtor  on  that  day 
may  breathe  untouched  the  open  air,  and  all 
save  the  felon  walk  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sabbath;  we  will,  I  say,  give  him  the  chance 
of  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Hah !''  said  Laura,  '^  there  is  a  rap  at  the 
door." 

'^  I  heard  it,  and   therefore  you  need  not 

o  2 
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have  announced  it,  yon  lose  a  great  quantity 
of  breath  in  useless  remarks/' 

Laura  looked  at  her  strange  friend,  be  would 
as  soon  hare  cut  his  throat,  as  have  ottered 
one  word  which  could  annoy  his  charge ;  but  it 
was  habitual,  he  could  not  abide  an  useless 
remark. 

*'  Each  rap,"  continued  Laura,  *^  alarms  me 
now,  and  in  the  alarm  I  feel  a  pleasure,  which 
only  expectation  can  experience,  how  slowly 
the  servant  moves  at  this  unmsual  summons. 

**  Poor  girl,  poor  girl,"  said  Law,  ''yours 
is  true  love,  it  does  not  '  bend  with  the  re- 
mover to  remove.'  Tour  ears  are  now  more 
attentive  than  the  faithful  house  dog*s,  your 
heart  beats  quickly  even  at  a  sound,  as  com* 
mon  as  the  Jew's  cry  of  old  clothes,  and  Uie 
poor  servant  whose  day's  work  is  over  and 
who  ought  now  to  be  in  bed,  is  chided  because 
he  does  not  rush  to  welcome  the  very  dis- 
turber  of  his  repose." 

^'  An  old  man.  Sir,"  said  the  servant, 
'*  wishes  to  speak  with  you  for  a  moment" 

*'  Does  he  look  like  a  Jew,  or  a  sailor?"  said 
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Laura.  The  man  could  not  refrain  from  a 
smile,  as  two  more  opposite  characters  could 
not  be  well  imagined. 

'^  Has  he  a  smooth  face  ?"  said  Mr.  Law, 
catching  a  certain  disposition  to  be  jocose ;  *^  or 
does  he  wear  top-boots,  for  a  Jew  without  a 
beard,  or  a  sailor  in  top-boots,  are  two  of  the 
most  unlikely  occurrences  in  life." 

Mr.  Law  was  informed,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  his  servant,  the  person  was  neither  a  Jew,  nor 
a  sailor,  but  a  very  respectable  looking  perso- 
nage very  amdous  to  see  Mr.  Law. 

"  Show  him  up,*'  said  Mr.  Law ;  "  now  my 
little  dear,  I  dare  say  you  think  this  some 
young  man  with  an  old  face.*'  Anxiously  indeed 
did  Laura  look  for  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 
who  hobbled  up  stairs  but  slowly  ;  at  last  he 
made  his  appearance,  it  was  Herbert.  The 
cottage  had  been  lent  to  the  invalid  midship- 
man's uncle,  and  Herbert  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  come  to  London  on  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

^  And  what's  your  business,  Herbert,"  said 
Laura  with  much  kindness,  ^  do  you  want  any 
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money,  only  say  what  you  want,  and  if  it  b  in 
my  power  yon  shall  reoriye  it  ?*' 

^  I  want,^  said  Herbert,  who  had  grown 
very  old  and  a  litde  childish ;  and  who  endea- 
Tonred  to  stop  his  tears  as  he  spoke,  ^  I  want 
to  see  my  master,  my  dear  yomig  master,  and 
then  to  die." 

^  Ton  are  not  singnlar,^  said  Law,  ^  in  one 
of  your  wishes,  we  all  want  to  see  your  yonng 
master;  but  as  to  the  dying,  we  only  die  of 
love  here;  go  down  to  the  kitchen,  Tom,  take 
care  of  Herbal^  give  him  a  good  sapper,  a 
g^ass  of  warm  wine,  and  a  comfortable  bed ; 
and  no  man  will  talk  aboat  dying  after  tfiat; 
poor  fellow,  age  has  sadly  shaken  him,  and  in 
his  present  situation,  he  is  but  little  qoalified, 
as  an  evidence  of  a  tact,  which  occurred  years 
ago. 

•«  What  jfcct,  Mr.  Law  ?'* 

<^  Ladies  should  never  ask  questions,  when, 
in  sU  probability,  they  will  get  no  answer  ^^ 
there,  don't  pout  girl,  let  me  see,  don't  be  angiy, 
Laura,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  &Toar, 
difficult  to  grant;  don't  speak  to  me  ibr  ten 
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minutes/'  here,  tius  "curious  old  gentleman 
coyered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  in  that 
state  remained  about  seven  minutes,  when  he 
sprang  to  the  bell,  and  pulled  it  yiolentlj, 
<<  mind,''  he  said  to  the  servant^  **  mind, 
I  see  Herbert  before  he  goes  to  bed ;  now, 
girl^  yon  may  talk  again.^ 

The  attention  of  Laura  was  too  much  fixed 
to  heed  his  remarks ;  her  eyes  seemed  fixed,  her 
attention  rivetted,  and  her  hands,  which  she 
had  clasped  together,  gradually  appeared  to  be 
forcing  each  other  still  closer.  Law  thought 
she  had  gone  mad,  he  stood  before  her  lookmg 
close  upon  her  fiicc)  but  she  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him. 

^  Thank  Ood  V*  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^  it 
is  him !  he  is  here  V* 

*'  Him  !*'  said  old  Law  turning  round,—- 
'<  hffre,-«-where  ?  why,  child,  you  firighten  me ; 
there  is  no  one  here,  not  a  soul,  but  our- 
sebes.'' 

*'  There !  again,  open  that  window,  and  my 
life  upon  it,  your  client,  my  promised  husband, 
is  within  ten  yards  of  your  door/' 
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Law  caught  her  arm,  as  she  rushed  towards 
die  window,  belieying  her  mad;  but  although 
excited  ahnost  to  madness,  she  still  had  suffi- 
cient command  over  herself,  not  to  frighten 
her  firiend«  Listen,  Sir,"  she  said,  ^  you  will 
hear  a  tune,  which  no  one  ever  whistled  but 
Albert — now — there  !" 

Law  inclined  his  ear  on  one  side,  and  he 
certainly  did  hear  some  one  whistling;  but 
why  Albert,  if  it  was  him,  should  stand  out  in 
the  cold  whistling,  when  he  might  haTC  walked 
in  and  talked,'^  puzzled  the  sdlicitorji  '^  why 
does  he  not  come  in  if  it  is  him,  child  ?  Bless 
you,  its  some  one  who  has  heard  the  tune,  and 
being  very  much  embarrassed  for  company, 
is  making  a  litde  musical  society  for  him* 
self/' 

*^  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  is  too  late,  that  we  are 
all  in  bed,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  disturb  us." 

^  Perhaps,  Miss,  he's  a  greater  fool,  than  I 
I  took  him  for ; — ^here  you,  Samuel,  Thoma8» 
Robert,  what  the  devil's  your  name  ?  go  into 
the  street,  and  ask  that  gentleman  who  is 
whistling,  to  walk  up;  tell  him^weare  not  gone 
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to  bed,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  him ;  we 
like  his  music,  it  certainly  is  yery  original." 

Tom  concluded  his  master  was  mad,  and 
being  one  of  those  domestics  who  will  think, 
thought  it  just  as  adybable  to  reconnoitre,  be- 
fore he  introduced  some  desperate  character 
into  a  room,  in  which  sat  only  an  old  man,  and 
a  young  woman.  He  cautiously  opened  tiie 
door,  and  surveyed,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
vicinity  of  his  master's  house.  He  was  not 
long  in  that  situation,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
a  man-»'^  Here,  honest  fellow,''  the  stranger 
began,  **  do  you  think  a  piece  of  gold  can  unlock 
your  lips  ?" 

"  Very  probably.  Sir,"  replied  the  servant, 
^  providing  always,  and  nevertheless,  as  master 
says,  the  question  is  asked,  at  a  respectable 
distance.'' 

^'  Who  is  your  master  ?" 

^  My  master  is  the  wonder  of  the  parish.  Sir, 
he  is  called  the  honest  lawyer,  and  his  name  is 
Law  ?" 

'*  Well,  like  master  like  man,  no  doubt; 
another  answer,  and  then  for  the  reward ;  do 

o  3 
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you  Imow  were  one,  &Gss  Laura  Mackenzie 
Hves  r 

^  I  say,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  bat  are  you 
the  gemman,  who  waa  whiading  the  origmal 
airP' 

^  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  was,'*  replied  tiie  stran- 
ger. 

*^  Then  master's  compliments,  and  he  b^ 
yottll  walk  up ;  he  is  afraid  yoa'll  catch  the 
rheumatism,  if  you  swallow  so  mudi  cold  air  Y^ 

*^  What  are  you  talking  about  there  ?''  said 
Mr.  Law,  who  being  afiraid  his  order  was  a 
little  imprudent,  came  down  to  welcome  the 
stranger,  in  the  company  of  his  servant. 

'*  My  true,  my  valued  friend,"  said  Albert 
as  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  ^  behold  me  within  a 
day  of  my  time !'' 

*^  Within  three  hours  of  your  death,^  said 
Law  ;  "  come  up  stairs,*^ 

'^  One  question  before  I  move  ?'' 

^  It  ¥rill  be  answered  on  tiie  landing  place 
above,''  said  the  solidtor,  ''  or  I  mistake  my 


woman. 


a 


In  this,  however,  Mr.  Law  was  mistaken. 
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for  no  h wd  w^IODimd  fte  «tmiger,  no  voice  sa- 
luted bis  «ar  j  but  on  tho  apfny  in  perfect  insenr 
sibilitjr  reclined  the  bei^utiiul  figure  of  Laura 
Mackenzie.  She  was  in  that  state  removed  up 
atairs,  but  not  before  love  had  stolen  ita  own 
property — a  kiss ;  the  old  house^keeper  was 
summoned  and  Laura  was  made  over  to  her 
care  and  attention. 

^^  Welcome^  Sir  Albert  de  hmcj"  said  Law» 
^^  the  whole  mystery  is  unravelled^  and  be  who 
now  usttips  your  title,  or  rather  retains  it 
until  you  claim  it,  is  anxious  to  make  every 
repamtion  in  his  power,  to  leave  the  country, 
to  live  upon  your  pardon,  and  your  genero- 
sity/' 

'^  We  wUl  speak  of  this  on  Monday^  of 
aflUrs  dearer  to  my  heart,  I  would  now  talk ; 
is  Laura  the  same  constant^  affectionate  girl  ?" 

^  She  has  but  one  thought,  one  hope,  your 
return ;  day  after  day,  has  she  began  with  that 
theme,  and  it  was  the  last  subject  qh  her  lips 
at  night;  your  visits  I  hope,  is  longer  than 
usual,  for  with  all  my  best  wishes,  to  enter 
into  an  explanation  on  your  affairs,  half  an 
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imir,  18  Ibe  most  fime  I  hsvtt  ever  cmninanded» 
and  half  of  dnty  in  ajig^  baU  room.'' 

^I  am  in  no  Irairy  iioir ;  mytimeismjoiDiy 
I  am  firee  at  last;  mother  inqimy,  andthen  far 
to-night  I  am  satisfied — ^Herbert,  my  old  aer^ 
vanty  Herbert,  does  he  Ihre  ?" 

^Andeats  I  promise  you.  I  should  think,  at 
this  moment^  the  old  man  is  at  Ua  supper,  in 
the  servant's  hall,  drinking  your  health  in  a 
glass  of  wma  wine,  nicely  spieed.  He  is  get- 
ting old,  and  to  establish  the  case  against  your 
brother,  is  after  all,  a  very  doubtM  evidence.'' 

*'  Thank  Gk>d,  Mr.  Law,  we  need  no  evi- 
dence, because  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue 
him,  or  disturb  him.  I  have  had  reason  to 
understand  that  he  is  not  only  sincerely  re- 
pentant for  all  the  injustice  used  towards 
me,  and  that  injustice  has  occasioned  me  a 
life—'' 

^'  Of  excitement,*'  said  Law,  remarking  how 
suddenly  he  stopped  ;  ^'  of  eneigy,  it  has  given 
you  an  opportunity  of  amassing  a  laige  fortune 
by  your  own  honorable  exertion,  which  has 
made  the  honest  and  industrious  thrive  under 
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your  gmdanoe^  and  proteetion^  and  tliere  must 
be  hundredi  who  bless  your  name.  It  is  a 
vast  oonsolation  in  old  age,  to  look  back  on  a 
bright  retrospect  of  hfo,  where  no  palpable 
injostioe  towards  our  fellow  creatiires,  darioens 
the  distant  horizon,  and  where  the  gloom  of 
the  valley  of  death,  is  dissipated  by  the  bright 
rays  of  a  man's  memory.'* 

Albert  fixed  his  bright  eyes  upon  the  speaker, 
as  if  to  read,  if  the  words  uttered,  were  a  mock- 
ery, or  a  beUered  truth.  But  the  honest  man 
before  him,  spoke  what  he  thought,  believing 
that  continued  application  to  trade,  had 
rendered  his  client  a  wealthy  man. 

^  I  have  done  with  trade  now,''  said  Albert ; 
^  henceforth,  I  shall  lead  a  domestic  life,  and  in 
its  quiet,  seek  repose  here/'  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  then  suddenly  starting, 
he  asked  for  the  papers  he  had  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  his  solicitor. 

^  On  Monday  we  can  arrange  all  that 
matter." 

<<  On  Monday !''  replied  Albert,  '*  it  is  an 
age }  I  cannot  wait  that  time,  you  have  not 
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opened  the  p^dcet,  surely  ?   I  am  here  to  my 
time." 

'^  If  that  packet  can  afford  you  one  moment's 
comfort,  by  being  returned  nnopenedi  I  will 
fetch  it,  myself.  My  word  of  hcmor,  I  hope,  is 
sufficient  to  assure  you,  that  no  man  has  touch* 
ed  it."  He  went  to  his  office^  iind  in  a  few 
minutes,  placed  the  packet  in  Albert's  hand. 
Without  considering  the  bad  compliment  paid 
to  his  friend,  he  scrutinised  the  seals  minutdy, 
and  satisfied  himself,  that  the  parcel  had  never 
been  opened;  he  then  csrefuUy  placed  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  as  he  watched  their 
total  demolition,  he  muttered,  "  Thus  perishes 
the  last  witness  but  one." 

Mr.  Law  had  never  seen  his  client,  but 
either  in  a  hurry,  or  under  great  excitement, 
and  this  act  was  regarded  by  that  wise  man^  as 
a  very  natural  occurrence,  for  these  were  sup- 
posed  documents,  only  available  in  case  of 
death.  The  word  *^  witness'^  puzsled  him  a 
little,  but  Law  was  never  suspicious,  he  was 
an  honest  man,  himself,  and  bdieved  others  to 
be  the  same. 
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'^  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  nay,"  Mid 
Albert ;  "  before  we  part ;  the  whole  secret  of 
my  brother's  conduct,  must  remain  for  ever  a 
secret;  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  in  his  possessions ;  be  is  a  more 
worthy  representative  of  our  fiunily,  than  my- 
self;  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  any  pre^ 
judice  against  him,  which  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  that  unfortunate  abduction  of 
Bawlinson/' 

^'  How  came  you  to  know  of  that?''  asked 
Law,  in  surprise ;  **  for  no  one  has  commimi- 
cated  with  you,  since  that  event.'^ 

The  question  startied  Albert,  and  he  told  a 
falsehood  to  conceal  the  truth ;  so  true  it  is, 
that  the  least  fault,  the  least  deviation  from 
rectitude  of  conduct,  requires  a  volume  of  lies 
to  conceal  the  fact,  and  the  character  thus  sup* 
ported^  remains  upon  the  precarious  pedestal 
of  accumulated  falsehoods.  *^  I  forget  how  I 
heard  it,  but  I  did  hear  it/' 

^  There's  no  doubt  of  that  since  you  know 
it,  the  circumstance  occasioned  considerable 
noise  in  the   county,    and  Mr.    Molesworth 
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totally  eatraoged  himself  fit>m  your  brotiier, 
rather  your  house,  in  oonsequence." 

<'  He  was  ever  an  honest  man.  Does  he 
know  the  drcamstanoe  of  the  will  ?" 

<<What  will?  What  drcamstanoe?  Why, 
man,  yon  are  very  absent  to-nigfa1^  and  you 
look  every  moment  like  a  fidse  witness  nnder 
cross  examination/* 

'^Grood  night,  Kfr.  Law;  I  am  not  fit  to 
talk  on  these  subjects ;  now  you  will  not  iail  to 
remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Laura, 
and  to-morrow,  I  will  myself  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviving  in  her  hearty  the  sentiments 

she  so  often  expressed  towards  myself." 

^  You  must  speak  then,  before  you  come 
into  the  room,  or  she  will  forestall  your  inten- 
tions, by  tlirowing  her  arms  round  your  neck, 
and  confessing  her  love — ^good  night.*' 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

"  It  is  very  strange^''  said  Law  to  himself^ 
as  he  mused  over  the  papers  on  the  Monday, 
and  compared  them  with  a  letter  he  held  in  his 
hand*  ^  Here  is  a  case  worthy  of  the  ingenui- 
ty of  a  lawyer  to  &thom,  but  the  draught  of 
these  marriage  settlements,  must  be  done  first; 
young  i)eople  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  as  often  in  a  hurry  to  be  released, 
afterwards ;  yet  it  is  strange^firstly,  we  have 
the  fact  in  this  extroardinary  confession  of 
Rawlinson,  sent  to  me  this  morning,  which 
seems  to  have  already  been  known  to  my  dient, 
then  the  fact,  that  the  original  will  was  taken 
from  him  by  a  pirate  vessel,  on  the  stem  of 
which  was  marked  Jonathan  Dobbs.    On  Sa- 
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torday  nig^t  I  could  haye  sworn,  when  that 
packet  was  pkoed  on  the  fire  so  cautioaslyy 
that  I  saw,  as  the  paper  blazed,  and  the  parch- 
ment more  slowly  consumed,  ^The  last  will 
and  testament  of  Ronald  de  Lancy,^  as  jdain 
as  the  anxiety  of  him  who  caused  its  destruc- 
tion^ then  comes  the  &ct  from  the  little 
powder  monkeji  ihat  the  Tessel  known  as  the 
West  India  pirate,  had  the  same  name  on  her 
stem,  at  the  Isle  of  Fines.  Now  we  have  a 
vessel  of  this  name  wredced  in  Donegal  Bay, 
diased  by  the  Hoebe;  her  stem  frame,  as  they 
called  it,  having  been  washed  on  shore  |  one 
man  certainly  being  saved,  by  this  long  rig- 
marole account  of  a  boat  and  a  painter;  there 
ought  to  be  nautical  attorneys ;  and  the  sudikn 
appearance  of  Albert  de  Lanoy,  just  giving  him 
due  time  with  all  expedition,  to  reach  this 
house ;  now  leave  out  the  case  of  the  will,  the 
knowledge  of  the  abduction,  and  the  words, 
<  thus  perishes  the  last  witness  but  one,*  and 
I  confess,  the  case  would  frll  to  the  ground } 
then  again,  how  account  for  his  riches,  his  sod- 
den  abandonment  of  his   claim  against 
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brodier^  hia  diamoiHls,  his  aiqpearanee  as  a  Jew^ 
the  retam  of  Rawlinscm^s  coat>  the  Spaniah  mo* 
neygiven  to  the  servants,  at  BavenCastle,  whew  I 
I  had  better  go  on  with  the  maniage  settlements^ 
and  yet  the  girl  with  the  fortune  should  be 
protooted.  He  gives  no  acooont  of  his  trading 
here  or  there^  and  a  deserter  does  not  generally 
become  a  wealthy  man^  in  a  few  years.  There 
is  a  manly  h<mesty  in  his  countenance  whieh 
defies  suapicion,  but  no  man  who  is  guilty^  can 
at  all  times  command  eyen  his  own  heart's 
blood,  which  mounting  in  his  ftoe  betrays  him* 
I  have  ii^  I  will  unravel  this  mystery  without 
alarming  Lauray  or  her  betrothed  huaband ;  yet 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  separate  them,  they  sit  for 
hours  holding  each  others  hands,  repeating 
again  and  again,  like  the  useless  words  which 
awell  a  legal  document,  their  vows  of  love  and 
affection  —and  there  the  day  passes  Uke  a  dream 
of  happiness;  her  eyes  too,  are  never  one 
moment  withdrawn  from  his,  and  so  absorbed 
are  they  in  visions  of  future  delight^  that  I  have 
passed  through  the  room  a  dozen  times,  and 
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aeitlier  of  tbem  haTe  remaoiked  me.  Strange 
infatoatioii,  vhioh  the  Mnsummation  of  their 
wishes  80  often,  nay,  so  certainly  endangers. 
A  man  cannot  be  in  lave  with  Us  w^e^  nor  his 
wife  with  him.  That  question  has  been  set- 
tled, judgment  passed,  years  ago,  by  those  who 
beat  understood  love,  and  who  bdd  a  court  of 
love  in  France ;  tiiat*s  authority  as  good  as  a 
decision  in  law,  by  Lord  Mansfield.  WiXking," 
he  continued,  calling  his  clerk  $  ^  here  are  die 
sums  to  be  entered  on  the  marriage  settlements, 
when  the  rough  draught  is  finished,  bring 
them  here.  I  will  write  a  letter." 

Thus  pondered  Law  oyer  the  strange  case 
of  his  dient,  whilst,  as  he  had  murmured,  th^ 
happy  couple,  quite  estranged  from  the  woild, 
were  again  and  again  repeating  their  vows  of 
constancy,  their  unalterable  attachment,  and 
hastening  through  life,  by  avoiding   its  mi- 


ce 


Now  you  are  mine,  Albert,*'  said  Laora, 
as  he  pressed  her  hand  warmly;  ^'now,  the 
world  is  inclosed  in  this  room,  come,  tdl  me  of 
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your  rovii^  life,  your  voyages  in  distant  oaim- 
triea^  some  adventures^  wbich  the  sailor  must 
encounter  ?" 

'^  When  we  are  married,  and  the  time  be^ns 
to  hang  heavily  with  my  Laura,  then  will  I  teft 
her  of  distant  countries  where  gold  is  as  com- 
mon as  the  sand  on  the  beach ;  but  now,  I  can 
only  think  of  you,  your  constancy,  your  firmp 
ness  in  every  action  of  your  life,  and  when 
your  lips  confirm  again  and  again,  the  love  you 
bear  me.    I  could  sit  for  hours,  and  rejoice  at 
your  exipressions :  let  us  now  only  talk  of  our 
love,  our  near  marriage,  our  future  place  of 
residence ;  we  have  many  a  year  to  pass  toge- 
ther, and  the  anecdotes  of  youth  cheer  the  d^ 
cline  of  life." 

'^  How  often  do  you  wish  me  to  say,  ^  I  love 
you,'  when  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  marriage, 
and  all  but  the  company  invited — ^' 

**  Ah,  there  indeed  is  room  for  conversation. 
I  am  a  man,  Laura,  who  hates  all  public  exhi- 
bition, of  what  should  be  essentially  private ; 
I  despise  the  gaudy  parade,  which  makes  even 
the  postilion,  who  drives  you  from  your  bouse. 
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aa  advertisement  to  the  public,  that  he  oom- 
daets  B  new  oonpb  to  their  honey  moon  home* 
I  would  rather  qmedy  walk  into  a  chinch  im- 
manied,  and  walk  out  again  with  my  wife  under 
my  arm,  unnoticed,  unregarded,  thaa  stand  the 
gaae  of  a  score  of  loiterers,  more  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  the  breakfest,  than  allured  by 
9Skj  sincerity  of  regard  to  those,  who  mutoally 
surrender  tfaeir  liberty.  I  think  cockades  and 
cakes  two  abominations,  which  the  worid's 
wisdom  will  soon  consign  to  oblivion/' 

<^  Your  wish,  dear  Albert,  is  my  law;  Ihe 
wedding  shall  be  as  qmi  as  you  could  desire. 
I  only  know  two  people,  who  I  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent— my  unde,  and  his  son.'' 

'^  And  our  mutual  friend,  and  adTiser, 
Law?** 

^  We  cannot  exckule  dd  Herbert  1'^ 

^  Not  for  the  world,  and  I  confess,  hating  as 
I  do,  the  swell  of  compaoDjf  that  I  would  rather 
see  Ronald  and  Margaret  present.  The  altar 
of  our  union  should  units  all  the  femily,  and 
the  house  should  no  longer  be  divided  against 
the  house.    Tell  me,  Laura,  is  your  heart  so 
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fond^  that  notiiixigocmld  estrange  it  firom  mine, 
no  leport  csalculated  to  injure  my  character^ 
atartie  you  from  your  inteations^  would  you 
wed  me  through  good  or  ill  report,  and  braving 
the  malice  of  enemies,  dare  to  place  your  hand 
in  mine  ?'^ 

**  Oh  1  if  you  knew  how  long  the  time  has 
seemed,  since  last  we  met,  how  often,  how 
very  often,  I  have  sat  at  the  window  watching 
each  figure  as  it  passed  the  house,  hoping  until 
hope  grew  &int  with  its  own  exhaustion,  to 
see  my  Albert.  If  you  knew  how  I  have  pray- 
ed for  you  when  the  wind  increased,  and  the 
constant  ndn  pattered  against  the  glass,  how 
every  hour  has  been  fraught  with  some  remem- 
brance of  you,  then  you  would  no  longer  ask 
that  cruel  question,  which  involves  a  doubt  of 
my  love,  my  affection,  and  my  constancy." 

''  Generous  girl !  How  often  have  I  heard 
men  swear  with  equal  fervour,  and  yet  believe 
the  slightest  accusation,  the  lightest  breath  of 
scandal,   and  desert  the    almost  unprotected 

girl/^ 

'^  It  is  not  so  with  our  sex;  we  love  ardently, 
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8iiicerel73  and  half  the  pleasurei  half  the  reward 
of  affection,  is  in  the  devotedness  to  the  object 
I  would  not  hesitate  this  moment,  if  the  cef^ 
mony  had  been  performed,  of  leaving  my 
country,  and  my  relations,  to  share,  either 
your  glory,  or  your  shame,  and  not  one  word 
should  escape  my  lips,  to  censure,  or  condemn 
you." 

"  Remember  these  words,  dear  Laura ;  we 
cannot  always  appear  the  same  as  we  do  at 
present ;  there  are  changes  in  life,  whidi  often 
change  our  sentiments,  our  regards/' 

''  I  never  would  designate  an  attachment  as 
love,  if  that  love  varied  with  every  trifling  cir- 
cumstanoe.  ^  Love  is  not  love  which  alters, 
when  it  alteration  finds,'  as  Shakespeare  says. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  love,  I  should 
only  feel  ashamed,  if  I  were  forced  to  renounce 
it ;  that  cannot  happen,  we  have  known  each 
other  long,  we  have  proved  our  constancy  in 
years,  the  time  approaches,  when  my  futae 
conduct  shall  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of 
affection.  Why  do  you  look  so  dull?  so 
pale?" 
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'^  Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear,  I  wish  only 
we  were  married,  and  in  the  retirement  of  the 
conntry,  in  the  happiness  of  our  mutual  socie- 
ty, allow  life  to  pass  quietly,  and  immolestedly 
away.  On  this  day  week,  you  are  to  be  mine. 
Oh,  that  the  day  had  passed ;  for  I  look  with 
distrust  to  it,  fearing  that  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance may  rob  me  of  my  heart's  dearest 
wish." 

''Why,  you  are  worse  than  a  boarding 
school  girl,  calculating  the  hours  before  her 
holydays,  and  conjuring  up  a  thousand  impro- 
babilities to  make  herself  miserable.  It  has 
been  my  hope  for  years.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  the  well  placed  attachment,  I 
should  only  feel  ashamed  if  I  cease  to  merit 
vour  love." 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Thb  lingering  delays  of  the  law  at  last  died 
of  their  exhaustion ;  the  day  previous  to  the 
one  fixed  for  the  marriage  had  arrived ;  the 
deeds  were  signed ;  the  money  of  the  settle- 
ment was  paid  to  die  trustees;  and  all  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  comjdeted ;  the 
uncle  of  Laura  was  introduced  to  his  future 
nephew ;  but  the  young  midshipman  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling 
that  he  was  unable  to  be  presented  to  the 
happy  couple,  but  he  had  sent  a  gallant  mes- 
sage, that  he  would  die  in  the  church,  rather 
than  be  absent  from  such  a  ceremony. 

There  was  yet  one  awkward  scene:  it  was  the 
meeting  between  the  two  brothers.    The  rigid 
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countenance  of  Sir  Ronald  had  not  relaxed  its 
severity;  increasing  years,  and  continued  contri- 
tion had  furrowed  his  face;  his  eye,  once 
proud  and  daring,  was  no  longer  fixed  upon  the 
person  with  whom  he  conversed,  but  in  every 
action  every  word,  the  influence  of  conscience, 
overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  dared  not  look 
even  his  brother  in  the  face  ;  such  is  the  result 
of  crime !  Had  he  but  mastered  the  feeling  of 
humiliation,  in  all  probability  his  brother 
would  have  been  as  conscious-stricken  as  him- 
self; but  the  latter  being  in  the  right  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  bravest. 

'^  I  crave  your  pardon,"  said  Sir  Ronald  to 
his  brother,  **  for  the  injustice  I  did  you/' 

^  Brother,"  said  Albert,  "  I  require  no  soli- 
citation of  pardon ;  we  meet  as  friends,  and  let 
us  not  run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel,  by  referring  to 
acts  and  deeds  better  forgotten  by  both,  better 
obliterated  from  memory ;  there  is  my  hand,  I 
ask  no  restitution  of  rights,  no  liquidation  of 
debts.  The  tide  is  yours,  the  castle  is  yours,  I 
only  ask,  before  I  retire  from  this  country, 
your  friendship,  your  affection." 

p  2 
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*^  I  have  meditated  the  same  retirement 
beyond^  if  possible^  the  sedusion  in  which  I 
have  lately  lived ;  there  is  no  charm  in  life,  when 
suspicion  dogs  us,  or  when  we  apprehend  sus- 
picion— the  hunted  criminal  dreads  the  sudden 
intrusion  of  the  ojfficer,  and  he  who  has  an  ac- 
complice in  guilt,  walks  within  reach  of  the 
gallows.  I  would  only  retain  the  title  for  one 
reason ;  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  lay  aside 
the  appellation  which  has  sounded  sweetly  in 
her  ears.  Flattering  her  pride,  might  save  me 
uneasiness ;  her  father !" — 

'^  Name  him  no  more,  Ronald,  he  will  remain 
for  ever  where  he  is  ;  and  it  would  save  your 
wife  much  pain,  by  stopping  all  reference  to 
her  father,  if  you  rumoured  his  death/' 

''  It  shall  be  done.  I  have  already  disposed 
of  his  house,  by  pulling  it  down.  My  child  may 
yet  restore  the  honour  of  our  name,  since  you 
refuse  to  become  its  up-holder,  by  bearing  the 
title." 

"  I  have  no  wish  for  tides,  those  empty 
names,  in  which  the  frivolous  rejoice;  I 
would   rather   make    one   for    myself^   than 
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inherit  the  proudest  dukedom  ;  enough  of  this; 
the  title  and  the  fortune  rest  with  you,  and  if 
I  have  no  children,  my  fortune  will  revert  to 
your,  son.  To-morrow,  I  am  to  be  married  ; 
from  that  moment,  we  shall  never  meet  again ; 
nay,  do  not  start,  I  have  reasons  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  me  never  to  inhabit  this 
country ;  its  forms,  its  customs,  its  regulations 
of  society,  its  stiff,  formal  manner,  are  to  me  dis- 
gusting. I  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  I 
have  learned,  that  happiness  is  not  confined  to 
any  soil :  each  man  must  make  his  own ;  the 
innocent  have  their's  prepared  for  them.  This 
then  is  our  meeting,  and  to-morrow  is  our  se- 
paration ;  this  hour  has  restored  me  to  partial 
happiness  since  I  have  reconciled  a  brother ; 
hereafter,  my  name  may  be  bruited  abroad  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  as  a  man  grown 
rich  by  industry ;  and  may  no  bleak  wind  of 
suspicion,  rob  me  of  its  value !  Say  not  a  word 
to  Laura,  as  to  my  intentions  of  leaving  En- 
gland ;  the  woman,  who  marries  a  saUor,  must 
share  in  his  wandering  disposition :  we  do  not 

exact  much  from  each  other,  only  friendship, 
and  that  at  a  distance.'' 
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"  There  is  yet  one  question,  Albert,  I  would 
ask,  and  unless  it  is  answered,  I  cannot  live  in 
security  or  happiness  ?" 

^*  Go  on,  brother,  ask  freely ;  to  restore  you 
to  permanent  happiness,  I  would  answer  any 
*  question,  however  much  I  might  wish  it  im- 
answered." 

''  It  is  of  Rawlinson's  destination,  and  of 
certain  papers  ?" 

'*  I  answer  thus  briefly,  and  let  my  words  si- 
lence any  future  disposition,  to  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  he  is  in  America,  and  every  paper,  every 
parchment — ^you  forced  the  answer  brother-* 
or  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  document 
which  flushed  your  cheek — ^is  burnt ;  there  is 
not  a  record,  not  even  one  of  the  many  notes 
which  passed  between  you  and  your  father-in- 
law,  which  can  rise  from  the  ashes  of  that 
grate,  to  scare  you  from  Raven  Castie." 

**  Oh  what  a  weight  of  care,  you  have  taken 
from  my  heart ;  and  yet  how  could  you  know  of 
these  papers,  how — ^ 

**  Brother,  farewell !  to-morrow  we  meet  at  the 
church ;  your  question  is  answered ;  rest  con- 
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tented  with  the  assurance  of  that  fact.  Laura 
is  now  with  Margaret;  I  would  see  her  with 
any  one^  rather  than  alone." 

The  once  haughty  Baronet^  although  as- 
sured of  the  evidences  against  him  being  des- 
troyed^ could  not  regain  the  cool  look,  the 
searching  eye,  for  which  he  had  once  been  so 
celebrated ;  still  he  felt  himself  more  secure, 
and  as  he  endeavoured  to  steel  his  mind  against 
the  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  beholders,  he  turned 
round,  and  saw  the  figure  of  the  aged  Herbert 
standing  near  the  door  ;  he  startled  back  to- 
wards the  window,  and  being  quite  unprepared 
for  the  intrusion,  he  ejaculated,  "  God  of  hea- 
ven 1  what  power  has  brought  you  here  ?'* 

^'  I  come  to  take  leave  of  my  old  master's 
son,"  said  Herbert ;  ^'  these  gray  hairs  could 
not  descend  in  the  grave,  until  my  tongue  had 
mentioned  my  heart's  warmest  wish-your  for- 
giveness !  I  bear  no  enmity ;  my  silence  is 
sealed,  my  appearance  now  confirms  what  you 
may  have  heard  from  others,  my  having  es- 
caped a  death." — 

Hush  !  hush,  good  Herbert !" 


it 
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''  I  forgive  you,  Sir^  and  may  you  live  in 
peace !"  • 

^*  Stay,  Herbert,  this  purse  may  purchase  you 
some  comforts  in  your  age/' 

"  If,  in  my  poverty,  Sir,  I  did  not  injure  my 
old  master's  son,  my  age  will  not  require  a 
bribe  to  keep  a  secret.  Good  bye.  Sir,  good 
bye  !*' 

The  old  man  bowed  lowly;  the  abashed 
criminal  returned  the  purse  to  his  pocket;  and 
he  turned  away  from  the  door  ashamed  at  the 
rebuke  which  his  insulting  offer  had  drawn 
from  an  old  servant. 

Far  different  had  been  the  course  pursued 
by  Margaret;  she  had  assumed  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  manner,  as  if  she  had  no  cause  for  re- 
pentance ;  and  Laura  as  innocent  as  her  fiiend 
was  guilty,  soon  forgot  all  her  lurking  suspicion, 
and  with  the  generosity  of  a  girl,  she  censured 
herself  for  having  ever  suspected  such  a  fnend 
as  Margaret,  of  any  sinister  intentions.  Mar- 
garet's object  was  to  glean  firom  Laura  some 
account  of  Albert,  and  in  short,  to  obtain  from 
her  all  the  intelligence  in  her  possession ;  but 
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in  vain  her  ingenuify  was  expended ;  Laura  had 
nothing  to  tell ;  she  only  knew  her  future  hus- 
band was  Albert  de  Lancy ;  how  he  acquired 
his  wealth  she  was  ignorant^  and  although  the 
questions  were  put  with  all  the  ingenuity,  of 
a  clever  and  deceitful  woman,  no  satisfac- 
tory answer,  was  elicted.  She  then  endea- 
voured to  alarm  Laura,  hinting,  that  the  wealth 
was  fictitious;  but  this  likewise  failed,  for  a 
large  sum  had  already  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees ;  the  last  subject,  was  the 
one  touched  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy, 
the  discovery  of  the  fraud  practiced  upon  Al- 
bert; Laura's  innocent  reply,  to  some  allusion 
to  Raven  Castle,  awoke  all  the  suspicions  in 
Maigaret's  bosom*  *'  Mr.  Law,''  she  said, 
^'  calls  me  Lady  de  Lancy^  and  has  promised 
me  for  to  morrow's  present,  the  property  of 
Raven  Castie !" 

There  was  no  longer  any  deceit  in  Margaret's 
manner,  the  very  rage  in  which  she  resented 
the  implication,  alarmed  her  companion,  who, 
in  her  turn,  soothed  the  anger  of  her  pretended 
friend^  by  declaring  her  belief,  that  Mr.  Law 
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had  said  it  as  a  jest;  but  the  words  struck  deep 
upon  her  mind ;  she  aheady  thought  herself, 
like  the  bird  in  the  fied)le,  despoiled  of  the  fea- 
thers which  belonged  to  a  prouder  bird,  hwself 
the  miserable  crow,  without  the  peacock's  plu- 
mage. Guilt  is  ever  suspicious ;  Margaret  in 
an  instant  thought  of  a  thousand  plans  to  avoid 
the  exposure  she  anticipated,  and  in  the  agony 
of  thought,  became  absent  in  mind ;  questions 
were  asked,  which  she  neither  heard,  or  an- 
swered, and  to  some  remark  relative  to  Herbert, 
she  startled  for  a  moment,  then  passing  her 
hand  over  her  forehead,  murmured,  ^I  am 
very,  very  ill !"  suddently  left  the  room.  Her 
husband  was  apprized  of  it,  and  he  instantly 
ran  to  her  assistance.  '^  Stand  back,''  said  the 
haughty  hypocrite,  **  you  have  no  right  here. 
I  married  Sir  Ronald  de  Lancy,  not  an  adven- 
turer. The  title  I  will  keep  to  my  death. 
Though  I  wander  through  the  world,  I  will  not 
descend  to  be  called  like  a  shop-keeper^s  wife, 
and  hear  the  girl  who  was  my  bridesmaid, 
usurp  not  only  my  name,  but  my  residence.^ 
*'  Maigaret,''  said  Sir  Ronald,  in  his  usual 
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slow  manner,  ^'  your  pride  has  ever  been  my 
unhappiness.  I  am  the  cause  of  your  displea- 
surej  but  remember  my  crime  does  not  ex- 
cuse  your  fault;  you  swore  to  be  my  wife  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  in  weal  or  in  woe ;  now 
show  yourself  not  unworthy  of  your  sex,  and 
in  being  restored  to  your  title,  and  to  Raven 
Castle,  learn  to  respect  my  brother,  who 
refuses  what  is  his,  and  who  leaves  to  us  and 
to  our  child,  the  inheritance  of  which  he  has 
been  robbed/' 

^'  Been  robbed !''  said  the  haughty  wom^in, 
"  he  was  unfit  for  the  office,  so  he  resigned  it. 
I  tell  you.  Sir  Ronald,  he  must  be  ignorant  of 
the  facts;  he  has  made  a  virtue  of  ceding  a 
right  which  he  could  not  have  maintained,  and 
he  has,  with  the  same  devemess,  that  he  has 
turned  the  ungrateful  world  to  account,  made 
even  you  grateful  for  a  gift,  he  never  believed 
was  his  to  offer." 

^*  Be  silent,  woman,  and  learn  to  respect  one 
who  respects  his  name  too  much  to  cast  the 
slightest  slander  upon  it;  he  does  not  claim 
the  title,  although  by  some  extraordinary  occur- 
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rence,  your  &ther*s  papers  have  ftllen  into  his 
hands ;  he  is  aware  of  ev^^  fact,  so  be  modest 
and  reserved,  where  haughtiness  and  boldness 
might  be  our  ruin." 

'*  Then,  I  have  no  occasion  for  Bladcbum's 
assistance,  he  is  not  £Etr  from  this  door«  60, 
Sir  Ronald,  send  him  back  to  the  country.  I 
am  quite  recovered  now,  in  a  minute  I  will  see 
Albert ;  but  go  dispatch  that  man,  or  he  might 
mar  the  marriage." 

Blackburn  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of  two 
persons,  who  accidentally  passing  the  square, 
recognized  him  loitering  in  a  suspicious  man- 
ner— the  rector  of  the  village  of  Raven,  and 
his  son ;  the  surly  dark  countenance  of  the 
wretch  might  have  attracted  less  inquisitive 
people  than  the  rector,  nor  were  they  less  as- 
tonished when  they  recognized  Sir  Ronald  de 
Lancy,  who,  after  whispering  to  his  tenant, 
gave  him  money,  and  mstantly  returned. 

The  evening  before  the  marriage,  all  who 
were  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  but  the  young 
midshipman,  were  present;  there  was  that 
forced  gaiety  which    betrays  itself,  and  which 
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occasions  the  ghost  of  laughter,  rather  than  its 
reality.  In  Mr.  Law's  face,  there  was  an 
evident  thoughtfulness,  and  his  abstraction  of 
mind  was  more  remarkable,  as  he  never  found 
fault  with  the  length  of  a  remark,  or  the  waste 
of  a  word;  his  eye  seemed  to  wander  from 
Albert  to  Laura,  and  from  Laura  to  Albert,  but 
he  never  betrayed  his  thoughts,  although  from 
broken  expressions,  such  as,  **  strange  coinci- 
dents—tally exactly — impossible  —  charming 
girl — fine  looking  man — ^we  shall  see,  &c.,  al- 
tered his  face  entirely  1'' 

This  last  remark  was  occasioned  by  the 
altered  appearance  in  Albert.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  he  wore  mustachios,  and  a 
large  forest  of  whiskers,  as  if  cultivated  to 
plant  out  his  features ;  he  was  much  sunburnt, 
and  his  face,  from  the  profusion  of  hair,  looked 
round  and  plump ;  the  day  before  the  present, 
he  had  cut  down  the  forest,  and  shaved 
off  the  mustachios ;  his  face  now  looked  thin 
and  peaked,  the  cheekbones  looked  higher  and 
more  prominent,  the  eyes  appeared  larger  and 
lighter,  and  few  who  saw  him,  for  the  first  time 
a  fortnight  before,  could  have  recognized  him 
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again ;  it  was  his  principal  occupation^  instead 
of  looking  at  his  bride^  to  watch  every  one  else 
of  the  company,  and  Law  remarked,  that  when 
any  one  seemed  remarking  him,  he  grew  mieasy, 
and  flushed. 

'*  One  bumper  to  the  bride,''  said  Law,  as 
he  seemed  to  have  overcome  all  reluctance; 
"  one  bumper  to  her  before  we  part ;  to- 
morrow at  nine  o'clock,  we  meet  here ;  your 
son.  Sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  Laura's 
uncle,  '*  will,  I  hope,  be  present,  he  must  be 
welcome,  and  may  be  useful.  Laura  Macken- 
zie, to  your  health,  may  you  never  regret  the 
alliance,  or  I  never  blush  for  my  client." 

The  toast  was  drank,  and  more  than  one 
remarked  the  sudden  alteration  in  Albert's 
countenance,  but  it  soon  cleared  up  again. 
After  one,  or  two  dismal  attempts  at  hilarity, 
the  party  separated,  and  if  any  prophecy  of  the 
future  could  have  been  drawn  from  that  even- 
ing's heaviness,  it  would  have  been  a  bold  pair 
who  ventured  on  the  morrow's  marriage. 

"  You  are  resolved,  Laura,  on  this  match  P' 
said  Law,  when  the  company  had  withdrawn. 
^  Why  ask  me  such  a  question  ?    Tou  fed 
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my  brightest  hopes,  you  nursed  the  growuig 
love^  and  now  you  ask  me,  if  I  am  resolved  ? 
As  surely  as  there  is  a  power  above  us,  nothing 
shall  make  me  waver ;  he  is  my  heart's  only 
object.  I  would  sooner  rot  in  a  goal  with  him, 
than  live  in  Raven  Castle  with  another.'^ 

The  morning  came,  the  bride  was  dressed, 
the  break&st  seemed  untouched,  for  on  these 
occasions  the  eye  is  more  regaled,  than  the 
palate.  The  carriages  were  prepared;  the 
bridegroom  was  already  in  the  church;  near  the 
altar  sat  a  pale  youngster,  with  an  eye  restless, 
and  inquisitive.  It  was  fixed  upon  the  bride- 
groom, and  at  each  turn  as  the  anxious  partner 
of  Laura's  future  life  paced  the  church  in  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  event,  the  youngster  en* 
deavoured  to  stand  up  more  closely  to  observe 
him;  his  colour  came  aiid  then  forsook  his  face; 
the  clerk  brought  him,  unasked,  some  water, 
which  he  refused ;  and  when  he  beckoned  him 
away,  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  Albert  de  Lancy. 
At  last  the  party  arrived,  and  his  cousin,  even 
at  that  moment,  approached  to  be  made 
acqiudnted  with  him;  his  excessive  agitation 
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alarmed   her,  and   Law  who  supported  her, 
asked  the  cause. 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  youngster,  "  if  I  could 
but  deky  this  marriage  for  a  week,  I  should  be 
so  happy!" 

Laura  started  back,  and  asked,  ^'  For  what 
reason  ?" 

^  I  cannot  swear  to  the  man  now,  but  by 
that  time,  I  could  have  proof/' 

"Ofwhat?"  said  Laura. 

«  He  is—" 

"  Who  ?"  said  Laura. 

^'  The  pirate  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Spitfire  V 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  when 
Laura,  drawing  herself  proudly  up,  walked  to 
the  altar,  and  giving  her  hand  to  her  future 
husband,  in  ten  minutes'  time  left  the  church, 
his  companion,  his  wife  I 
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